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ABSTRACT 

This book discusses the challenge for today's schools 
to find the ways in which students with learning disabilities (LD) 
learn best and to deliver those opportunities for learning. The 
chapters focus on: (1) the elements of effective learning that belong 
in every classroom and the characteristics of students with LD; (2) 
theories of teaching and learning, including developmental theory, 
behavioral theory, metacognitive theories, and psycho 1 inguis t i c 
theory; (3) remediation of and skills in reading, spelling, written 
language, mathematics, affective skills, physical education, and 
learning strategies; (4) forms of learning compensation in language, 
mathematics, soci oemot ional and behavioral skills, and cognitj've 
strategies; (5) enrichment and content in the areas of literature, 
writing, and communication, mathematics, science and computers, 
visual arts and performing arts; and social sciences, business, and 
economics; (6) the assessment process, including regulations, 
descriptions of types of assessment, and sample checklists and 
assessment forms; (7) establishing the quality of assessment in 
content areas, learning processes, and transition; (8) detailed 
descriptions of 15 Wisconsin programs and less detailed information 
about efforts in other states; and (9) recommendations for creating a 
collaborative school. Appendices discuss resources, Wisconsin LD 
eligibility criteria, the mul tidisciplinary team process, 
Individualized Education Programs, preventing inappropriate referrals 
of language minority students to special education, transition 
services, sample learning :tyle and strategies questionnaire, and 
sharing resources. (Each chapter contains references.) (JDD) 
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Foreword 



Children with disabilities, whether the disabilities are academic, cognitive, behavior- 
al, or physical, are members of every community in Wisconsin and across the nation. But 
communities exist where some members are excluded or devalued. Like all children, 
those with disabilities can become adults who participate in and contribute to their 
communities, or they can grow to be adults who exhaust the system's resources. The 
path each child follows is determined by the members of the community, by their 
acceptance or rejection of these children. Creating a learning environment for children 
with disabilities requires an understanding of individual needs and a commitment to 
creating an environment that welcomes and supports each individual during their 
moments of weakness as well as their moments of strength. 

I am reminded of the story of the birth of a star somewhere in the Milky Way. 
Moments after its birth, the newborn star suddenly dimmed. It was a Flare Star, a star 
that was sometimes bright and sometimes dim. As the little star developed, its 
variations in brightness continued, but the galaxy, which is filled with stars of all 
types — dwarf stars, double stars, white stars, giant stars, and others — became a fasci- 
nating and glorious community, enhanced by diversity. 

This book, Creating an Environment for Learning Disabilities: A Resource and 
Planning Guide, is about establishing communities of learning that encourage students 
with learning disabilities to participate as full members. These children, like children 
without disabilities, need to be participants in work and activities that will help them to 
become lifelong learners, to serve others, to take leadership responsibilities, to contrib- 
ute to production, or to create and invent. The task of creating these learning environ- 
ments belongs to each and every member of the community. Together, we will establish 
environments enhanced by diversity and enriched by communities that support each 
and every member. 



John T. Benson 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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Introduction 



The message of this book is very simple: every student can learn and it is a challenge 
for today's schools to find the ways in which students learn best and deliver those 
opportunities for learning. Yet the responsibility for students' learning does not fall 
totally on the school. Every person who influences a student's life — parents, teachers, 
administrators, coaches, childcare professionals, siblings, not to mention the individual 
student — plays a role in that student's learning. 

Challenges in learning exist for everyone, but perhaps none are so frustrating as 
those in the lives of students with learning disabilities (LD). These are students with 
normal, sometimes gifted, intellectual abilities, whose learning is affected negatively by 
weaknesses or deficits in basic skills and learning strategies. These learning problems 
are not due to any physical or mental disability, but to difficulties in receiving, express- 
ing, or storing information. 

During the production of this book, different media and other groups focused atten- 
tion on the overenroliment of children of color in special education. The DPI has 
coordinated several initiatives on an agency level to explore the reasons for, and the 
possible solutions to, the problem. This book approaches overrepresentation of race, 
ethnicity, and gender by helping educators distinguish between differences and disabil- 
ities. In encouraging teachers to consider race, socioeconomic status, or gender when 
assessing or teaching their students, this book makes a first step toward improving the 
problem of overrepresentation of certain groups of students. The author hopes this book 
can function as a springboard for the important discussions that thjs issue will require. 

Chapter 1 reviews the elements of effective learning that belong in every classroom, 
whether a student with LD is present or not. Managing behavior, time, and resources 
while conducting solid instructional planning is a necessary component of every success- 
ful teacher's day. But if regular instruction does not meet the individual needs of a 
student, then supplemental instruction must occur. Supplemental instruction includes 
the integral components of remediation, compensation, and enrichment. When supple- 
mental instruction does not provide the student with appropriate learning opportuni- 
ties, teachers must shift to special, or exceptional instruction. In Wisconsin, students 
with a need for special education are known as Exceptional Educational Needs (EEN) 
students. 

In chapter 2, readers will find a theoretical base on which to understand the various 
kinds of instructional methods discussed in the book. Developmental, behavioral, 
metacognitive, and psycholinguistic theories are all explored in chapter 2, with detailed 
information focusing on direct instruction, inquiry instruction, peer and cross-age 
tutors, written language strategies instruction, constructivist theory, cooperative learn- 
ing, reciprocal teaching, emergent literacy, holistic instruction, and language experi- 
ence approach. The theories discussed and the theorists cited should help educators 
develop, or build upon, their professional, academic foundation of knowledge about 
learning. 

Chapter 3 focuses attention on remediation; that is, the remedying of gaps in learning 
that are generally linked to a lack of fundamental skills, and remediation is usually 
achieved by addressing problems in basic skills. This chapter offers readers, in the 
context of the basic subject areas, programs and techniques to determine the sort of 
learning disability a student may have (behavioral, developmental, or perceptual, 
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among others) which may help reduce the effects of the disability. Beyond the basic 
subject areas, this chapter also offers a section on learning strategies, mentioning two 
separate programs that teachers may find helpful. 

Chapter 4 invites readers to explore the different formo of learning compensation that 
educators can offer to students with LD. Compensatory practices usually involve 
strategies that either circumvent a learning problem, if remediation has not been able to 
garner any success, or keep a student apace with peers while the disability is being 
remediated. An abundance of compensatory strategies, techniques, and equipment are 
offered, from the technological to the simply logical. As jn chapter 3, approaches and 
practices are offered in the context of the basic subject areas. Sections on behavioral 
skills and learning techniques, respectively, are also part of this chapter. 

Enrichment is the focus of chapter 5, which provides recommendations for educators 
who are looking to offer students diverse ways and reasons to learn. Enrichment is 
connected primarily to content and is a tool for teachers who wish to create in students 
the ability to study basic subject areas, larger concepts, and the interrelationships 
between them. There are fewer specific programs or tools for enrichment than for 
remediation and compensation, but this allows for greater creativity on the part of the 
teacher or any other adult to make any experience an opportunity for learning. 

The element of assessment is divided into two chapters in order to discuss the process, 
as directed by federal and state regulations, and the quality, as professionals would like 
to see it delivered. Chapter 6 begins with a comparison of federal and Wisconsin 
definitions of learning disability and the basic regulations that accompany the assess- 
ment of LD. Wisconsin educators will note that this book offers information that is 
useful to educators everywhere, beyond the borders of the state. Specific information 
about Wisconsin, its laws and helpful interpretations of them, appear in the appendixes 
that follow the chapters of text. 

Within chapter 6 is an alphabetical listing that includes both traditional kinds of 
assessment, like standardized or norm-referenced testing, and cutting edge approaches, 
like portfolio. The four elements of the assessment process, analysis of the status quo, 
collection of needed information, analysis and synthesis of information, and application 
of new information, are achieved through methods such as interviews, observations, and 
testing. Chapter 6 offers a wealth of helpful sample checklists, reports, and learning 
style inventories that can be used directly or adapted for the various individuals involved 
in assessment. It also offers specific information on writing individualized educational 
plans (IEPs). 

In chapter 7, readers return to the basic subject areas to examine the quality of their 
assessment procedures. There is also important information on assessment in the 
learning process, with an emphasis on learning styles and strategies. Assessment for 
transition applies to moving in or out of a special education program, postsecondary 
technical or vocational training, and postsecondary academic preparation. This chapter 
contains material that should help every student with LD realize her or his dreams 
beyond the doors of the school. 

Chapter 8 provides readers with a detailed description of 15 different programs in the 
state of Wisconsin and less detailed information about efforts in other states. The 
detailed program descriptions cover all age groups, geographical locations, and subject 
areas. The programs have been tested and found to be highly successful. Graphic 
examples and contact information are available for all 15 programs. 

In its final chapter, this book offers readers rules and recommendations for building 
a collaborative school, the fundamental requirement for delivering services to students 
with LD. Without collaboration, all of the teachers, parents, coaches, and other 
important adults in the lives of children would find themselves functioning in isolation. 
Chapter 9 departs from the format of the rest of the guide, offering information in a 
question-and-answer style that should help readers with quick referencing. 
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Effective Education 
and Learning 



In many school districts in Wisconsin, stu- 
dents whom the district has identified as learn- 
ing disabled (LD) may have learning problems 
or difficulties, but may not have an actual dis- 
ability. The December 1, 1992 Federal Child 
Count indicated LD prevalence rates in Wiscon- 
sin school districts ranged from 1.54 percent to 
12.73 percent. Thirty- two districts identified 
more than 7 percent of their population as learn- 
ing disabled, and 71 percent of Wisconsin's 255 
smaller districts had a higher LD prevalence 
rate than the state average of just over 4 per- 
cent. "Overenrollment of children in special 
education is both a state and national problem 
that should be of concern to parents, general 
education and special education staff, and policy 
makers. It has many causes and certainly can- 
not be called a special education problem that 
will respond to a special education solution," 
reports Wisconsin's Department of Public In- 
struction. (Benson, 1994) 

Over the last several years, research in edu- 
cation has recognized the best iforrnats and strat- 
egies for maximizing students' achievement. 
Educators know the components of effective 
teaching and the ways these practices improve 
learning in both exceptional and non-exception- 
al learners. Unfortunately, a major gap re- 
mains between what educators know and what 
they do: a bridge must be built between know- 
ing effective practices and implementing them 
in Wisconsin's classrooms. For many students, 
the difference between "life with a label" and a 
normal life without that label depends on the 



willpower of the teacher. Effective education is 
only as effective as each teacher makes it. 

Special education programs were not initial- 
ly created, and do not currently exist, to fill the 
gaps of ineffective instruction, or to meet the 
,; needs of culturally or environmentally different 
students. Their purpose is to supplement, when 
appropriate, and supplant, when necessary, 
general education services when those services, 
at their most effective, are still inadequate to 
meet the needs of students with disabilities. 
For students with learning disabilities, the line 
that separates disability from underachieve- 
ment due to other reasons is difficult to define. 
Students with learning disabilities have normal 
intellectual abilities. They do net have learning 
problems because of a physical disability, such 
as hearing impairment or cerebral palsy. Nei- 
ther mental inability nor psychological prob- 
lems have created their learning problems. 
Physical or mental impairments may coexist 
with a learning disability but are not the prima- 
ry cause of the student's learning problems. 

The many and varied learning styles and 
needs of students in today's classrooms require 
teachers, if they are to be successful, to main- 
tain a wide base of knowledge about learning, 
and a large supply of methods, techniques, and 
materials. Alone, no teacher will establish such 
a repertoire. Collaboration among teachers is 
necessary. Teachers need access to resources 
that will help them determine the way each 
student learns and the skills each requires to be 
a successful learner, whether the learning dif- 
ferences among them are based on culture, en- 
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vironment, or disability. These resources exist 
in every community in the traditional form of 
books and magazines. Teachers also have ac- 
cess to information through state-of-the-art 
technology, other teachers, community mem- 
bers, and, perhaps most importantly, parents. 
Educators must take care to identify each child's 
learning style and need rather than rely on 
such categorizations that, for example, assume 
all American Indians learn in one way, all chil- 
dren with learning disabilities have a particu- 
lar learning style, or all environmentally disad- 
vantaged students need a unique discipline 
style. These kinds of assumptions are in con- 
flict with Wisconsin's laws that prohibit pupil 
discrimination "because of a person's sex, race, 
religion, national origin, ancestry, creed, preg- 
nancy, marital or parental status, sexual orien- 
tation, or physical, mental, emotional or learn- 
ing disability." (stat. 118.13) This first chapter 
defines some of these effective elements of teach- 
ing, while the whole guide explores instruction- 
al practices and learning strategies. The guide 
also provides specific information on identify- 
ing students with learning disabilities and of- 
fers re commendations on creating collaborative 
schools. 

Elements of 
Effective Instruction 

Effective educators attend to the individual 
needs of students. They learn to recognize the 
right time to apply the appropriate practices 
and strategies, while making the distinction 
between students with learning differences and 
those with disabilities. To accomplish that diffi- 
cult task, teachers should establish effective 
educational programs for every student. The 
elements of effective instruction include 

• careful instructional planning, 

• time and resource management, 

• successful behavior management, and 

• appropriate supplemental instruction. 

Instructional Planning 

Instructional planning is the cornerstone of 
effective teaching. During instructional plan- 
ning the teacher selects the educational objec- 
tives and the instructional strategies needed to 
meet them. Good planning allows the teacher 
to focus more on the student's actual learning, 
to seek and provide feedback, and to attend to 



individual differences while keeping the whole 
class on task. Instructional planning is a cycli- 
cal process that requires teachers to do the 
following: 

Determine educational objectives. Teach- 
ers must first decide what students will learn. 
This initial stage is the time to analyze the 
curriculum to determine the instructional de- 
sign that best achieves the educational goals. It 
is also the time to analyze the tasks that best 
ingrain the sought-after skills in the students. 
Teachers must define their expectations as ex- 
plicitly as possible at this point because expec- 
tations encompass more than objectives and 
skills: teachers' expectations also determine 
the kind of treatment they will offer their stu- 
dents. High, but realistic expectations increase 
student learning, and accurate and flexible ex- 
pectations meet individual student needs. 

Prepare instructional strategies. At this 
step, teachers decide how students will learn 
the skills and information identified in the edu- 
cational objectives. In order to know what the 
roles of the teacher and student are during the 
learning process, teachers must determine the 
necessary specific learning activities, materi- 
als, methods, and any other possible modifica- 
tions for individual learners. 

Evaluate and provide feedback. Teachers 
must decide ways that they and their students 
can assess the students' achievement of any 
given educational objective. They must deter- 
mine what specific methods of evaluation to 
use. This step shows that teachers who provide 
frequent feedback and benchmarks of learning 
to each of their students give them the ability to 
evaluate themselves. 

Attend to individual differences. With edu- 
cational objectives defined, instructional strat- 
egies prepared, and an evaluation system ex- 
plained, students can take responsibility for 
their own learning. With the teacher's guid- 
ance, students will be able to decide what they 
need to know, how they will learn it, and what 
evidence will exist to show achievement of their 
goals. This fourth step completes the cycle. At 
this stage, teacher and student may re-assess 
the educational objectives, the instructional 
strategies, and > ie system of evaluation for re- 
learning, or they may assess these components 
for the purpose of learning new skills and infor- 
mation. 
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All students need what Caine and Caine 
(1991) describe as "relaxed alertness," a securi- 
ty in the learning environment combined with 
sufficient challenge to inspire learning. Re- 
searchers like Robert Marzano (1992, 1993) and 
Theodore Sizer (1984) have written about the 
content of effective lessons. The experts agree 
that effective lessons include several stages. 
The stages often overlap, are not always clearly 
delineated, and occasionally are repeated 
throughout the lesson. The stages are basic to 
good instructional presentations and generally 
include: 

Introduction. The introduction gets the stu- 
dents' attention, specifies the lesson objectives, 
establishes the importance of the material, and 
relates the new material to material previously 
taught. 

Presentation* The presentation must be clear, 
well organized, and appropriate to the students* 
needs. A positive effect and a brisk pace are 
important to good presentations. 

Demonstration. Demonstrations through pic- 
tures, videotapes, and modeling help students 
visualize the expected outcomes. 

Guided Practice. The initial practice of a new 
skill should be guided practice. The teacher 
closely monitors the practice and provides im- 
mediate feedback to reinforce accurate respons- 
es, correct errors, and encourage exploration 
and creativity. 

Independent Practice. This is practice given 
to students who have demonstrated some com- 
mand of a new skill. It provides for skill main- 
tenance and development. Providing students 
with independent practice before they have ac- 
quired sufficient mastery reinforces wrong 
learning — that is, learninginformation or skills 
incorrectly. 

Monitoring and Feedback. Monitoring al- 
lows the teacher to determine the effectiveness 
of the lesson, and feedback tells the students 
how they are doing. 

Systematic Evaluation. Systematic evalua- 
tion involves the selection of key skills, selec- 
tion of evaluation instruments, establishment 
of minimum criteria, and data recording. 

Periodic Review. Review is used to maintain 
skills, ensure retention, and link new input to 
old. 



Time and Resource Management 

The amount of time spent learning a subject 
is directly related to student achievement, yet 
school time always seems very limited. It is 
divided into academic learning time and nonac- 
ademic time. Nonacademic time includes mak- 
ing announcements, taking attendance, collect- 
ing milk money, conducting disciplinary action, 
and the like. Effective time management in- 
creases the amount of academic learning time 
by reducing nonacademic time. Academic learn- 
ing time has many components, with varying 
levels of importance and purposes. The follow- 
ing descriptions cover both academic and nona- 
cademic time. 

Allocated time is generally synonymous with 
academic learning time because it is the time 
actually available for teaching and for learning 
activities. Teachers control the amount of allo- 
cated time for the different subjects. Effective 
teachers resview the amount of time given for 
each subject, reallocate as necessary, specify 
allocated time in their schedules, and include 
transitional time between learning activities 
and other classroom presentations. 

Engaged time is that portion of allocated 
time when the student is actively engaged in 
learning. The amount and intensity of the 
engagement relates directly to increased learn- 
ing. The teacher's goal is to engage the stu- 
dents in learning for 80 to 85 percent of the 
allocated time. 

Success rate is that part of engaged time 
when the students are successfully learning. 

Transitions^ movements from one activity to 
another, can absorb excessive time if not man- 
aged correctly. Posted schedules, accessible 
materials, and clear, step-by-step directions in- 
crease the likelihood of smooth transitions. 
Various incentives, in the form of games, can 
motivate students to complete transitions quick- 

ly. 

Sponges are activities that use unexpected 
leftover time. The teacher should build some 
contingent sponge activities into every lesson 
plan so as not to lose this time. Sponges include 
work in independent learning centers, games or 
exercises to review rules or previously taught 
materials, and organization of materials (note- 
books, desks, portfolios) for learning. 

Proper classroom organization helps in- 
crease academic learning time by minimizing 
the opportunities for disruption. The arrange- 



merit of desks should provide for teacher moni- 
toring of all students and allow every student to 
see all presentations and visuals. The arrange- 
ment of the materials should provide every stu- 
dent easy access to them without disturbing the 
rest of the class. The classroom arrangement 
should reduce movement as much as possible. 

Research has demonstrated that teachers 
with traditional seating arrangeme nts pay more 
attention to students sitting in the first two 
rows and center of the room. This "T-zone" 
attracts the high achievers. Low achievers 
gravitate toward the back and the sides of the 
room. Seating arrangements that disperse the 
high and low achievers equally about the room 
help the teacher to attend better to the entire 
class. 

Behavior Management 

Effective classroom management techniques 
help the teacher cope with factors that influ- 
ence and provide an environment conducive to 
learning. Teachers can develop a proactive 
response in their students by being aware of the 
major factors that influence student behavior in 
the learning environment. In doing so, teach- 
ers create a safe climate for learning and pro- 
vide continuous monitoring and appropriate re- 
sponses to spontaneous behavior. These factors 
include 

• self-concept, 

• motivation, 

• rules and routines, 

• activities, and 

• reinforcement methods. 

Self- Concept 

Students with poor self-concepts tend to be 
less attentive, less successful, and more disrup- 
tive in school. While the school is not the only 
environment that affects self-awareness, it 
should be an environment that has a positive 
impact on a student's self-esteem. For many 
students it is the only environment that can 
provide an affirmative, safe climate that estab- 
lishes higher expectations and improves a stu- 
dent's self-concept. The behaviors that should 
be modeled in the classroom are 

• friendliness, 

• enthusiasm, 



• acceptance, 

• compassion, 

• persistence, 

• sense of purpose, 

• work ethic and value of effort, 

• respect for problem solving and mental in- 
volvement, and 

• fairness with individual support at its core. 

Motivation 

Teachers raise motivation by assigning work 
that increases students* success rate and helps 
the students to recognize that they are making 
progress. Classroom problems decrease appre- 
ciably when students experience the security 
and challenge of meaningful learning opportu- 
nities that reinforce each student's internal lo- 
cus of control, known as effort. Only effort is 
within the student's control. Learners who 
attribute success to effort will accept challenges 
and seek to meet them. Effective teachers rec- 
ognize and reinforce the belief that academic 
success is related to personal effort. 

When students fail, it is important to help 
them understand why they failed and how they 
can improve. Rather than allowing students to 
blame factors beyond their control, such as their 
innate abilities, luck, or the difficulty of the 
task, effective teachers recognize that several 
reasons may exist for failure. By identifying 
factors in the instructional design that definite- 
ly or possibly have contributed to the lesson 
failure, the teacher is able to correct the prob- 
lem, reteach the student, and improve the in- 
structional design for future lessons. 

Because even well-motivated students with 
positive self-concepts will misbehave on occa- 
sion, teachers must also be adept at managing 
the extsrnal influences on behavior in the class- 
room. 

Rules and Routines 

Classroom rules should be discussed with 
the students. When appropriate, students 
should be involved in developing the rules, as 
this increases ownership and compliance. The 
rules need to be taught, posted, and reviewed 
regularly. Four to six positively str,,;ed generic 
rules are usually enough to govern a classroom. 
To be effective when establishing rules, teach- 
ers should 
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• give clear directions, 

• frequently state the desired behaviors and 
attitudes, 

• present clear expectations, and 

• respond consistently, equitably, and quickly 
to rule violations. 

Routines for handling daily activities should be 
taught at the beginning of the school year. Rou- 
tines increase the predictability of the environ- 
ment, eliminate unnecessary questions, and re- 
duce disruptions. 

Activities 

Teachers need to roam the classroom during 
students* independent practice to assist stu- 
dents with problems and keep them on task. 
Assistance to individual students should be brief 
to allow for continued monitoring of the entire 
class. When the teacher concentrates too much 
attention on one student to the exclusion of 
others, problems will arise with other students. 
This is where alternative procedures, such as 
peer tutoring and cooperative learning, can as- 
sist the teacher in meeting the needs of all 
students in the classroom. 

Monitoring requires the teacher to observe 
several activities going on in the classroom at 
one time. Good monitoring detects misbehav- 
iors early and prevents them from evolving into 
major disturbances. 

Reinforcement Methods 

Responding to misbehavior or perceived mis- 
behavior can accelerate or decelerate the be- 
havior depending on the quality of the response. 
Behavior has to be viewed in the context of the 
classroom activity. For example, talking may 
be appropriate in small group activities, but not 
during a quiz. Teachers must respond to misbe- 
haviors that interfere with the lesson, are pub- 
lic, and are capable of spreading. Failure to 
respond will undermine the management plan. 
Misbehavior during transitions or gaps in in- 
structions, however, may be ignored if it is 
likely to cease once instruction commences. 

Interventions for misbehaviors should be as 
short as possible, be made quickly, and disrupt 
the classroom as little as possible. Low profile 
interventions are effective when they are time- 
ly, consistent, and accurate. Teachers should 



use the least obtrusive intervention first: sig- 
naling with the eye or hand, moving to a closer 
proximity to the student, making verbal com- 
ments, or perhaps name-dropping. If these fail, 
the teacher should use desists — specific, con- 
crete, non-debatable directions — to bring the 
student back to task quickly. A desist requires 
that the teacher describe the misbehavior, state 
the appropriate behavior, and gently demand 
compliance. An example of a desist would be 
"Hal, you are talking. You are to be quiet and 
read your history book. Please start reading 
now." Teachers should never ask, "What are 
you doing?" because this kind of remark in- 
creases the risk of accelerating the misbehav- 
ior. 

Incentive systems reward appropriate be- 
havior by identifying the desired behavior, es- 
tablishing the reward(s), and maintaining a 
system of accountability. To be effective, the 
rewards must have value to the students and 
can be given only in accordance with the estab- 
lished procedures. 

Consistent use of the practices listed above 
will result in more effective classroom disci- 
pline and more learning. Some students will 
require more individualized behavior manage- 
ment plans. Teachers can use cognitive behav- 
ior modification techniques to change academic 
and social behaviors. These techniques change 
what the student thinks about immediately be- 
fore and during the targeted behavior. Stu- 
dents will exhibit many different kinds of be- 
haviors, and educators may find Randall 
Sprick's publication. The Solution Book: A 
Guide to Classroom Discipline, a useful re- 
source because teachers can find the recom- 
mended technique and implement it. Informa- 
tion about many other programs that are 
available to help teachers manage classroom 
behaviors is available in appendix A. Whatever 
the management program, the keys to success 
are firmness, consistency, and fairness. 

Supplemental Instruction 

The element that bridges the gap between 
effective classroom instruction and special edu- 
cation is supplemental instruction. It may in- 
clude a variety of modifications of "traditional" 
instructional activities or effective practices 
that are often overlooked in the average class- 
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room. Working collaboratively, general and 
special educators can recognize mismatches in 
expectations and actual performance. A good 
first step is the use of a checklist, such as 
figure 1, "Match/Mismatch Checklist/' that in- 
dicates possible discrepancies. Figure 2, 
"Match/Mismatch Worksheet for Summary and 
Plan," allows teachers to rank their concerns 
and plan for follow-up action. 

Supplemental instruction can be defined in 
three categories: remediation, compensation, 
or enrichment activities. The three categories 
are integral and usually function simultaneous- 
ly. Remediation activities focus on skills, com- 
pensatory activities focus on strategies, and 
enrichment activities focus on actual content. 
Remediation — that is, finding a remedy for a 
problem — is the primary goal, and so remedia- 
tion is usually the initial approach. But when- 
ever remediation is unsuccessful, or successful 
only to a certain point, compensation is neces- 
sary. Enrichment activities, because they cre- 
ate meaningful use of knowledge, add a level of 
interest that will heighten any student's aware- 
ness of the content of the lesson. Individual 
students in both special and regular education 
react to the same lesson differently and require 
their teachers to offer information in various 
ways. For teachers of students with LD, the 
willingness to create and adapt to different 
forms of supplemental instruction is crucial to 
their students* success. 

Remedial practices r.e activities designed to 
increase specific skills in the learner that are 
deficient or underdeveloped. For a student 
having difficulty learning multiplication facts, 
direct instruction in multiplication facts would 
be an example of remedial instruction. A more 
in-depth look at direct instruction theory ap- 
pears in chapter 2. 

The following assumptions underlie the re- 
mediation approach: 

« Prerequisite skills can be identified and se- 
quenced. 

• Past skill instruction has been inappropri- 
ately delivered. 

• Students will benefit from specific skill in- 
struction, and such instruction will be more 
valuable than other curriculum options in rela- 
tion to school and life success. 

• Attainment of functional skills is vital for 
success. 



Compensatory practices are activities de- 
signed to allow students to u get around" a defi- 
cit area— a reading disability, limited attending 
ability, weak auditory perception, or poor fine 
motor skills — by using their strengths. Use of a 
calculator to solve multiplication problems 
would be an example of a compensatory ap- 
proach. Educators must always exercise great 
care when using compensatory practices. It is 
essential to have adequate documentation of 
their necessity and to discuss their use with the 
student and the student's parents. 

Enrichment practices are designed to allow 
students to go beyond basic foundational skills. 
Games, problem-solving activities, research, on- 
the-job experiences, and application of multipli- 
cation facts would be examples of enrichment. 

These three approaches to modifications can 
be interrelated. For example, a computer pro- 
gram in mathematics that has students design 
a business might encompass remedial, compen- 
satory, and enrichment activities. Research 
activities may involve remediation of writing 
skills, compensatory activities with an electron- 
ic spell-checker, and enrichment learning of the 
content measured. It is important to note that 
these three types of modifications can and 
should be incorporated into the traditional in- 
structional lesson design in all classrooms. In 
addition, teachers must be careful not to over- 
use compensatory modifications at the expense 
of remediation and enrichment. 

With the ever-expanding curricula and in- 
creasing diversity among students, effective 
teachers need to share concerns with one an- 
other and to collaborate in search of more re- 
sources, practices, techniques, and materials. 
Creating a collaborative school is an ongoing 
process that educators in a school building will 
continually develop. Chapter 9 of this book, 
"Creating a Collaborative School," guides read- 
ers through basic collaborative elements. 

When remediation, compensation, and en- 
richment in the classroom are insufficient to 
address the needs of a student with LD, supple- 
mental instruction becomes the core instruction 
for the student. This specially designed in- 
struction is usually known as special education. 
Wisconsin educators often refer to special edu- 
cation as exceptional educational needs (EEN). 
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Figure 1 



ju tch/lWismatch Checklist 



Student Name 



Chronological Age Date Mo ID/Yr 



School 



Grade 



Person Completing Report 



Position 



The student 
attends school/class regularly 


Teacher 
Expectation 


Student 
Performance 


Match 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 














attends school/class on time 














brings required materials 














works independently 














works within a group 














interacts appropriately with peers in classroom 














reacts appropriately to peer provocation 














participates appropriately in group discussion 














reads material in front of a group 














takes on fair share of group project 














enters room appropriately 














sits at own desk or stays at work station 














raises hand or gets attention appropriately 














uses free or unstructured time well 














conforms to most classroom rules 
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Figure 2 



Match/Mismatch Worksheet for Summary and Plan 


Rank 


Major Mismatch Concerns 


Suggested Plan for Follow-up 



Other use of results listed above, either matches or mismatches. 
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Characteristics of 
Students with LD 

Children with learning disabilities have as 
much individuality as other children. But they 
share some general characteristics with one 
another about which educators may want or 
need more information. 

Normal Intelligence 

Students with learning disabilities have nor- 
mal intellectual abilities, though their peers 
may view them as stupid, and adults often ac- 
cuse them of being lazy or stubborn. Often a 
student with a learning disability has good spa- 
tial skills, thinks creatively, and is a natural 
artisan. A student with LD frequently has an 
outstanding ability to observe many events at 
once in his or her environment. These are all 
skills and abilities that traditional educational 
environments have not valued because the stu- 
dent with learning disabilities may be so preoc- 
cupied with observing many events within one 
space that he or she is unable to focus on the 
relevant one. 

A student with LD might construct an object 
in an unconventional manner without the use 
of accurate measurements or written language. 
The student may listen to rather than read the 
information about the object. These modifica- 
tions that relate to how a student completes a 
task may not affect the quality of the outcome, 
but the effort and the successful completion will 
have a significant impact on the student's moti- 
vation to attempt another task. 

Academic Deficits 

The most significant evidence of a learning 
disability is poor basic skills, and this is appar- 
ent to students with the learning disability, 
their parents, and their teachers. The difficulty 
that most students with LD experience in rec- 
ognizing sequence and visualizingrelationships 
usually result in problems learning to read, 
spell, and write. These learning disabilities 
also interfere with success in mathematics. 

Within-Child Deficit 

While academic deficits are the most notice- 
able aspect of learning disabilities, they are 



only the result of within-child factors that cause 
the child to experience learning problems. 
Within-child deficit, which is often referred to 
as a psychological processing deficit, is what 
distinguishes the child with a learning disabili- 
ty from one who is simply an underachiever, a 
slow learner, or a student with different devel- 
opmental experience. Early estimates of the 
prevalence rate of learning disabilities stood 
between 1 and 2 percent of the population. To- 
day, more than 3 percent of the students in 
every state in the U.S. are identified as learning 
disabled. (Report to Congress, 1993) In some 
states, the number is as high as 8 percent. 
While all of these students have significant 
deficits in academic areas, not all of them have 
learning disabilities. 

Conclusion 

Instructional planning, effective time and 
resource management, successful behavior 
management, and appropriate supplemental 
instruction are essential elements of effective 
instruction. Remediation, compensation, and 
enrichment are necessary supplemental in- 
struction that teachers of all students will need 
to use on occasion. Without them, many stu- 
dents will not learn successfully. With them, 
all students' opportunities for successful learn- 
ing are significantly improved, but students 
with learning disabilities will continue to need 
specially designed instruction. The learning 
problems that accompany learning disabilities 
often result in poor peer relations, poor self- 
concept, frustration, anger, and, for some, be- 
havioral problems. When educators recognize a 
disability as early as possible, they can respond 
to it with the necessary modifications, accom- 
modations, support, and appropriate expecta- 
tions that will alleviate frustration that so 
many students feel. St (educators working 
collaboratively identify twe individual student's 
needs and develop reasonable educational ob- 
jectives, appropriate instructional strategies, 
and clearly defined evaluation systems with 
frequent feedback, the student can experience 
successful learning, with the guidance of good 
teachers, until he or she reaches a level requir- 
ing more specialized assistance. The rest of this 
guide offers specific information about, and pro- 
grams and models designed for, students with 
learning disabilities. 
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Theories of Teaching 
and Learning 




Education is fraught with theories and phi- 
losophies about ideas that work, ideas that do 
not work, and explanations for both. Too often, 
these theories are built upon other theories, 
rather than on real and practical classroom 
experience. 

This chapter presents brief descriptions of 
some of the theories that have found their way 
into classrooms serving students with learning 
disabilities and identifies a major theorist for 
each theory. Educators have empirically tested 
some of the theories, such as direct instruction, 
over many years and with thousands of stu- 
dents. Other theories, such as whole language 
and inquiry learning, are built on ideas that 
experts believe reflect quality education, but 
lack enough hard data to verify their efficacy 
with various types of learners. 

Educators should be regular and critical 
readers of professional journals and other liter- 
ature regarding educational theories and prac- 
tices. They should learn to carefully select from 
proposed theories those practices that will most 
likely benefit each student with whom they 
work. 

Developmental Theory 

The developmental learning theory is based 
on the belief that children's maturational lev- 
els, or stages of development, are the major 
factors that influence a student's ability to learn 
a concept or skill. Jean Piaget, a leading devel- 
opmental psychologist, defined four stages of 
normal child development: sensorimotor peri- 
od, preoperational stage, concrete operations 



stage, and formal operations stage. (Piaget, 
1970) It is widely accepted by educators that 
mathematics is an area of learning that exists 
on a continuum of skills and knowledge. These 
gradually increase as new skills and knowledge 
build on previous learning. 

Reading is also taught as a developmental 
skill. In most school districts, the assumption is 
made that all students are ready to learn read- 
ing when they enter kindergarten, but only if 
their birthdates occur before some arbitrary 
date. (August 1 is currently the most popular.) 
In truth, such faulty thinking has resulted in 
higher percentages of students from the late- 
born group (those born just before the cut-off 
date) being referred for suspected learning dis- 
abilities. (Diamond, 1983; DiPasquale, Moule, 
and Plewelling, 1980) Maturational level should 
be carefully considered in determining the skills 
to be taught and the approaches used. Chairs 
stages of reading development, found in chap- 
ter 3, provide more information. 

An extension of the developmental learning 
theory is the constructivist theory. Construc- 
tivist instruction emphasizes the student's use 
of new learning to construct or reconstruct her 
or his knowledge, skills, and beliefs. Teachers 
who apply this theory involve their students in 
using new learning in creative ways. 

Behavioral Theory 

The behavioral theory is based on the belief 
that learning develops as the result of stimulus 
and response. Parents encourage their chil- 
dren to make sovnds, to speak words, lo write 
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letters, and to read books. When children make 
an attempt at each desired behavior, parents 
reinforce the children's behavior. Teachers and 
students continue this pattern of creating the 
environment that encourages learning and re- 
warding efforts and successful accomplish- 
ments. B.F. Skinner, the leader of behavioral 
psychology, significantly influenced the devel- 
opment of instructional models such as direct 
instruction. (Skinner, 1957) 

Direct Instruction 

Direct instruction is a behavioral theory that 
ensures high teacher expectations. Skills are 
task-analyzed and sequenced so that students 
are never expected to perform a task without 
demonstrating mastery of ail the prerequisite 
skills. Working in groups of no more than six 
students per teacher, educators design strate- 
gies and choose examples that will eliminate 
confusion in the learner. To do this, educators 
incorporate the nine components described in 
figure 3, "Variable Components of Direct In- 
struction Method," to provide constant, direct 
teaching. Cumulative review of skills is neces- 
sary. Once taught, a skill is never abandoned, 
but is used as a building block for higher level 
skills. Students receive continuous feedback 
and teachers provide immediate correction 
when errors occur. Reteaching and retesting 
also ensure student mastery. The program's 
built-in management systems promote im- 
proved behavior and academic performance. 
Direct instruction not only teaches basic skills 
but also learning strategies and higher order 
thinking skills! 

Like any good te • unique or curriculum com- 
ponent, direct instruction is a tool of the toch- 
er. It may be adapted to suit both the teacher's 
needs and those of the student. Teachers na- 
tionwide can adapt it to other curricular ele- 
ments in schools. 

Written Language 
Strategies Instruction 

Writing strategies instruction, like learning 
strategies instruction, is a teaching methodolo- 
gy that helps students acquire, manipulate, in- 
tegrate, store, and retrieve knowledge and skills 
needed for success with written language. 
Teachers explain the strategies, model the pro- 
cess, and guide the student's practice of those 
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strategies. This instructional model generally 
uses direct instruction teaching techniques. 

Metacognitive Theories 

Metacognition refers to the normal thinking 
process that most learners use naturally; that 
is, they learn by answering questions about 
what they know, how they think, and when and 
why they should apply knowledge or strategies. 
(Paris and Winograd, 1990) Mastropieri and 
Scruggs (1987) defined this learning theory as 
one involving three stages: conditional knowl- 
edge, knowing that a particular strategy is 
needed; declarative knowledge, recalling the 
steps of the strategy; and procedural knowl- 
edge, implementing the strategy. A character- 
istic of successful metacognitive instruction, is 
that students gradually learn to monitor and 
appraise their own learning. People use meta- 
cognitive behaviors when they make reminder 
lists, outline difficult reading materials, or oth- 
erwise analyze their ability to recall or use their 
knowledge. (Flavell, 1987) Lev Vygotski, a 
Russian psychologist who believed that learn- 
ing involved social interaction and analysis of 
the cognitive aspects of learning, was a major 
theorist influencing metacognitive models. 

Cooperative Learning 

Cooperative learning is an instructional tech- 
nique for all students. Instead of applying a 
competitive or individualistic structure to stu- 
dents, cooperative learning allows students to 
work together in a group, learning new infor- 
mation, discussing or reviewing material, or 
completing a project. It provides a successful 
alternative for exceptional education students 
who are integrated in general education class- 
rooms. 

The following elements distinguish coopera- 
tive learning from distinct small group work: 

• Face-to-Face Interaction. Students are posi- 
tioned "eye-to-eye" and "knee-to-knee" so that 
the physical proximity encourages group ef- 
forts. 

• Positive Interdependence. Students depend 
on each other in order to accomplish the group's 
task. This feeling that they "sink or swim" 
together and the positive interdependence, 
which the instructor promotes, results in com- 
mon goals and rewards with shared resources, 
roles, or tasks. 
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Figure 3 WM 

Variable Components of Direct Instruction Method 

A focus on the academic task at hand* Direct instruction lessons are carefully designed to 
focus on the academic task by specifying the objectives, devising problem-solving strategies, 
developing teaching procedures, providing practice, and sequencing skills and examples. 

Sufficient engaged time* Research has found a high correlation between engaged time — the 
time students actually spend on the academic task at hand — and academic achievement. Direct 
instruction achieves a high level of on-task behavior through group unison oral responses by 
students. This ensures that all students must participate all the time. When students know that 
they must respond all of the time, it greatly reduces off-task behavior. The teacher must maintain 
a brisk pace and change tasks quickly to maintain student attention. The use of both visual and 
auditory cues provides a multimodality approach. 

Highly structured lessons* Direct instruction technique allows teachers to carefully isolate the 
skills to be learned or place them in sequence and gather them for presentation. Teachers explain 
the objective, provide models, present non-examples, give opportunities for practice, and provide 
corrective feedback as necessary. 

Teacher-directed activities* Direct instruction assigns to the teacher the responsibility of 
providing the instruction necessary for the student to learn. Many students are able to extract 
information from activities that are less teacher-directed, but students with learning disabilities 
rely on the teacher to show them the way. The teacher is ultimately responsible for providing the 
modeling, examples, practices, reviews, and mastery opportunities for the students. 

Specified objectives. Teachers must clearly show that the objectives of the instruction are 
specific observable behaviors. They should choose objectives for their usefulness and essentiality. 
Direct instruction incorporates the careful identification, selection, and presentation of essential 
skills in a meaningful sequence. 

Presentation and explanation of examples* Selection of appropriate examples is crucial in the 
learning process. Examples must incorporate the skills the students already have, and must relate 
to the task at hand. Kameenui (1990) stated that a concept cannot be taught with one example. 
Educators must give th-3 learner the opportunity to extract the essential features of the concept. 
The teacher's job is to provide sufficient examples for the students to learn the skill. Direct 
instruction makes meticulous use of appropriate examples. 

Sufficient practice* Learning requires much practice. In some instructional programs, students 
are required to move o n to new material before having mastered the old. Direct instruction ensures 
that the learner gets the practice that is needed for mastery. Review, or practice across many 
lessons, makes sure that the student has retained what has been taught. 

Corrective feedback* Both teacher and student must recognize errors as they occur. Correction 
should take place immediately so that the learner does not continue in error. The saying "practice 
makes perfect" does not hold true when students merely practice making mistakes. The unison 
esponse format provides the teacher with the means to monitor all students* progress continuous- 
ly. Teachers must remember, however, that the direct instruction method allows for a maximum 
of six students. When errors occur, the teacher can stop and adjust instruction. This is a critical 
component of direct instruction. The teacher must decide if the error is due to a lack of knowledge 
or a lapse in attention. Usi ng that knowledge, the teacher determines how to adjust the instruction 
to correct the error. Direct instruction encompasses the use of many correction procedures to 
promote student success. 

Use of reinforcement. So often the process of homework and classroom assignments requires 
students to wait a day or more to receive feedback on their work. Direct instruction responds to 
students with immediate and continuous feedback and reinforcement Direct instruction efficacy 
gives students the best reinforcement of all — success. 
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• Individual Accountability. Students know 
that they are each responsible for learning the 
material that the group is assigned and helping 
others in the group learn it as well. 

• Social Skills Development. Built into every 
cooperative learning lesson are specific social 
skills or group behaviors that students need in 
order to work effectively within the group. 
When students engage in appropriate behav- 
iors, they usually complete the task in a suc- 
cessful manner and, as a group, jointly cele- 
brate their effectiveness. 

• Monitoring and Group Processing. Follow- 
ing the group activity, students receive an op- 
portunity to reflect on how well they functioned 
as a group, and to set goals for the future that 
will improve their performance. The teacher 
provides feedback to the groups after observing 
the groups at work and collecting necessary 
data. 

Cooperative learning is an effective instruc- 
tional strategy that helps teachers work with a 
diverse gathering of students in heterogeneous 
groups. When a teacher uses cooperative learn- 
ing effectively, students gain in achievement, 
pro-social behavioral skills, a sense of be- 
longing, and more on-task performance. Two 
similar approaches that educators have found 
effective are reciprocal teaching and peer tutor- 
ing. 

Reciprocal Teaching 

In reciprocal teaching, the teacher begins 
the process by modeling metacognitive reading 
behaviors, such as anticipatory set (thinking in 
advance about the content of the reading and 
the purpose of the reading), summarization, 
and classification. Eventually, students are 
appointed to take responsibility for performing 
these procedures with a small group of peers. 
Through this process, students learn to read 
content using anti^ation, prediction, summa- 
rization, and othe» thinking behaviors that re- 
inforce comprehension of content. (Palinscar, 
1986) 

Peer and Cross-Age Tutors 

Historically, teachers have used students to 
help their peers who need additional assistance 
in the classroom. With growing class sizes and 
an explosion of diverse student needs, staffing 
and time are at a premium. Peer tutors help 
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teachers improve the quality of the instruction 
received by all students in the classroom. Pro- 
moting the use of peer tutcvs in the classroom 
also increases the acceptance of special educa- 
tion students, provides opportunities to develop 
social skills, and supports improved perfor- 
mance in academic skill areas. 

The research supporting the use of peer tu- 
tors (Slavin, 1991) has shown that a positive 
relationship exists between the consistency 
with which specific feedback is provided and 
the rate at which someone learns. Tutor pro- 
grams provide that feedback and increase learn- 
ing. Student tutor programs have effectively 
benefited both the tutors and tutees, aca- 
demically and socially. 

The establishment of a peer tutoring pro- 
gram requires time, planning, training, super- 
vision, and development of materials. Educa- 
tors should select tutors on the basis of their 
ability to model appropriate classroom behav- 
iors, as well as the necessary academic skills. 
The tutors' interest in the job and level of re- 
sponsibility is more important than specific 
skills in the academic areas. Tutors should be 
carefully matched with the tutees; age, behav- 
ior, academic skill levels should be considered 
carefully. Educators must design the training 
program to meet the needs of individual tutori- 
al programs. Teachers should provide a specific 
format and train tutors to follow it. Teachers 
provide specific lesson content in systematic 
steps and direct tutors as to when they may 
proceed to the next level. Tutors should know 
how to record errors and provide teachers with 
feedback. 

Some important guidelines include the fol- 
lowing: 

• Tutors need training in interpersonal and 
communication skills so they can provide posi- 
tive feedback to the tutees. While tutors should 
not act as disciplinarians, they should deal ef- 
fectively with minor inappropriate behavioral 
situations. 

• Tutors should have a specific schedule and 
space in which to work. Alone or with the tutee, 
these time and space considerations should be 
consistent. 

• Teams of teachers should develop a schedule 
for supervising the performance of the tutors. 
Tutors should receive feedback on their perfor- 
mance, and correction of any errors they may 
commit in their tutoring sessions. Teachers 
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should conduct more intense supervision at the 
beginning of the program. 
• Some research advocates that tutors collect 
duoa. This procedure would depend on the age 
and skill level of the tutors. Data collection 
should be as simple as possible, and the teacher 
must retain the bulk of the responsibility. 

Although the tutor program may provide 
intrinsic rewards for those involved, it is always 
beneficial to acknowledge the efforts of stu- 
dents who go beyond the daily expectations in 
the school environment. Educators should con- 
sider reinforcements such as awards, letters of 
appreciation from the principal, and special out- 
ings. In high schools, credit may be given 
toward academic requirements. 

Psycholinguistic Theory 

Unlike behavioral theory, psycholinguistic 
theory suggests that an innate knowledge ex- 
ists within each child and develops according to 
the child's schedule. As learning opportunities 
present themselves to the child, her or his in- 
nate knowledge revises and develops itself. 
Therefore, all language learning becomes inter- 
related, where oral language, written language, 
and reading interweave with one another into a 
complex system not easily observed or diag- 
nosed. This theory encourages the belief that a 
child's language will develop and flourish if the 
child enjoys a stimulating environment and re- 
ceives encouragement to use language. Noam 
Chomsky, a professor at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology describes the psycholin- 
guistic theory of language development as an 
innate process that occurs in all languages. 
Children bring to the world of language a pre- 
disposition for defining rules for language de- 
velopment. These rules grow and are modified 
through language experiences. (Chomsky, 
1965) 

Emergent Literacy 

The basis for the philosophy of emergent 
literacy is the interrelation of speaking, writ- 
ing, and reading. While speaking generally 
occurs first, this philosophy proposes that writ- 
ing naturally occurs second in the developmen- 
tal process. The reason for this is that writing 
involves personal experience and knowledge, 
while readingrequires the reader to experience 
language from another writer's perspective. 



Very young children begin to practice writ- 
ing in the forms of scribbling and drawing, 
which is their technique for communicating in 
written form. Eventually, through learning, 
children revise the individual symbols that they 
use to reproduce symbols that others may rec- 
ognize. This is the writing process. 

Reading also develops in many children 
when they pretend to read, or pretend to inter- 
pret what someone else has written. Eventual- 
ly, through learning, children see the symbols 
of written language as consistent communica- 
tors of someone else's thoughts and ideas. This 
is the reading process. 

According to this theory, children's literacy 
develops from simultaneous experiences in oral 
language, writing, and reading. Weakness in 
language skills will have an impact on each of 
these areas. 

Language Experience Approach 

Language experience combines oral lan- 
guage, reading, and writing by involving the 
student in a dialogue about the subject. The 
student dictates his or her own oral language to 
the teacher who writes it as the student says it, 
then returns it to the student for use as reading 
material. Be ;ause the content of the reading is 
based on the student's own experiences, com- 
prehension, and motivation to read are high. 
This approach is used with beginning readers 
and as a remedial technique for older students. 

Holistic Instruction 

The underlying theory of the holistic per- 
spective leads teachers away from teaching iso- 
lated skills in isolated settings and toward cre- 
ating an environment in which learning occurs 
while students are engaged in purposeful activ- 
ities, drawn from real life, that involve interac- 
tion and cooperation. The holistic perspective 
is gaining attention and acceptance in general 
education because it uses high quality litera- 
ture and focuses on the integration of skills and 
curriculum. This perspective appears to be 
particularly meaningful for some students with 
learning disabilities because the interactive, 
cooperative component is ideal for students who 
are in the general education classroom. 
The holistic perspective recognizes that: 
• the focus of instruction must be on learning 
how to learn; 
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• information that students learn, use, and 
maintain must be meaningful and make sense 
to them; 

• the teacher is a facilitator of students and 
must become actively involved in the process of 
learning information, rather than dispensing 
the curriculum; and 

• the focus of the teacher's role is on facilitat- 
ing students to become actively engaged in their 
own learning. 

The holistic perspective recognizes the stu- 
dent as the center of learning. It starts with the 
student and builds on his or her strengths. It 
takes information or skills the student current- 
ly knows or has mastered and uses them to 
facilitate learning and success. Holistic in- 
struction compensates for a student's deficits 
with an excitement about learning and an op- 
portunity to engage in real, purposeful activi- 
ties. From a holistic perspective, all children 
simply engage in a process of learning as much 
as they can about a particular subject area. The 
amount and the nature of their learning will 
depend largely upon their backgrounds, inter- 
ests, and abilities. This perspective allows all 
students to gain from learning opportunities 
rather than using the curriculum to define some 
students as successes and others as failures. 
When implementing holistic instruction, one 
route educators can choose is the process of 
whole language. 

Whole language expresses an holistic theory 
that extends to all areas of learning and the 
curriculum. It is not an approach, technique, or 
method, but a process. Whole language empha- 
sizes content, using frequent or daily writing 
activities, promoting contextual learning, and 
placing no limitations on writing. 

Whole language is neither driven by, nor 
dependent upon, materials. It is a set of beliefs 
and perspectives that expects teachers to use 
the materials at their disposal to interact with 
learners, and to promote their literacy. Whole 
language is completely learner-centered. It is 
based on respect for, and trust in teachers and 
learners as active, problem-formulating, prob- 
lem-solving, social individuals who interact. 
Thus, learning in the whole language process 
has practical links to real problems and issues. 
Learning becomes the primary responsibility of 
the learner, coached by the teacher. Whole 
language is a developmentaliy appropriate pro- 



cess based on the strengths, interests, and needs 
of the individual. 

Learners make connections between various 
events, between yesterday's and today's news, 
between their own experiences and those of 
someone else. Holistic learning capitalizes on a 
learner's natural ability to comprehend such 
connections by using an integrated curriculum 
or theme. The strength of thematic units lies in 
reinforcing and expanding the known while 
introducing the unknown. Language is the 
focal point that integrates all aspects of the 
learning experience while it correlates authen- 
tic expository and narrative forms of reading 
and writing. 

Within a holistic environment, teachers 
themselves are learners, learni ng with and from 
their students. At the same time, teachers are 
students of learning, regularly observing their 
students as they respond to instruction. As a 
result, holistic teachers learn about literacy 
development and modify their instruction ac- 
cording to their student's needs. Teachers also 
reflect on their own teaching and on themselves 
as readers and writers, so they can share their 
own literacy experiences with their students. 

For example, teachers help students guide 
their own learning by modeling questions such 
as "What do I already know about this topic?" 
"What might I learn by reading this (or doing 
this)?" "How does this relate to other knowl- 
edge or skills I have or need to have?" 

Whole language has to do with real students 
using real language. Whole language recogniz- 
es that strategies and skills are necessary com- 
ponents of learning. A transfer of listening 
skills and speaking vocabulary to the silent 
language of reading depends upon the connec- 
tion of the sound system to the writing system. 
The issue is not whether or not to teach strate- 
gies and skills, but rather the appropriate time 
to do so. 

Inquiry Instruction 

Some content areas are best taught through 
inquiry instruction. Inquiry instruction is not 
merely the posing of a set of questions to stu- 
dents, because that action reflects testing pro- 
cedures rather than teaching strategies. Rath- 
er, the use of inquiry teaches certain 
information or skills. Teachers find inquiry 
instruction useful as they plan lessons that 
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involve teaching concepts, patterns, or abstrac- 
tions. 

The structure of the inquiry is the unique 
feature of this type of instruction and teachers 
may do it in a number of ways. A teacher could 
structure the inquiry by giving the students a 
set of facts that they must construct into a 
graphic. A teacher could give students the topic 
of "food chains," and include the following infor- 
mation: 

Examples of ecological areas are 

• forests, 

• jungles, 

• deserts, and 

• polar regions. 

Examples of categories of animals are 

• small, 

• medium, and 

• large. 

From this information, the students must in- 
quire about, and find patterns related to, pred- 
ators and consumers. Students would follow 
their inquiry by constructing a graphic repre- 
sentation of the relationships. 

Another example would be the use of a scien- 
tific process that involves students in develop- 
ing a hypothesis that they systematically test 
and eventually either reject or confirm. Some 
examples of topics that use inquiry instruction 
effectively are the following: 

• understanding causes of the Civil War, 

• understanding symbiotic relationships, 

• recognizing personal feelings regarding an 
issue such as capital punishment, and 

• looking for patterns of conflict in countries 
that are developing industrially. 

Also, when the main point of the lesson is to 
teach an affective response, which occurs often 
with students with LD, inquiry is often very 
helpful. 

Teaching decisions when planning an inqui- 
ry lesson include 

• determining the objective for the lesson, 

• deciding on an opening for the lesson, 

• choosing a procedure for structuring the in- 
quiry, 

• selecting a student evaluation procedure, 

• planning for follow-through procedures on 
the topic. 

To use an inquiry approach with students 
with LD, teachers may find it necessary to make 



some individual accommodations. It is impor- 
tant to note that most inquiry occurs in cooper- 
ative groups, and so each student should be able 
to use whatever strengths he or she has in order 
to participate. This participation should help 
the student with LD benefit from the support of 
peers. During an evaluation the teacher may 
need to accommodate a student's strengths and 
weaknesses. The student with LD may need to 
describe the process orally rather than on pa- 
per. She or he may also need to review prior 
knowledge in a systematic way in order to make 
the clear and meaningful connections between 
topics. Special educators typically know little 
about inquiry instruction, yet it may be a viable 
alternative for students with LD and will be a 
necessary mode of learning for success in many 
general education placements. 

Although teachers may know of many other 
theories of teaching and learning that are ex- 
tremely helpful, the theories provided in this 
section are used frequently or have proved to 
work well in classrooms that include students 
with LD. As always, educators need to main- 
tain their knowledge of current research, adapt 
theories to practice when appropriate, and view 
their work as practice that should drive theory. 
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Remediation and Skills 



Students with learning disabilities are sig- 
nificantly deficient in the basic skill areas of 
reading; written language, including spelling; 
and mathematics. In addition, they often have 
difficulties with learning strategies and affec- 
tive skills. Affective skills are a focus of the 
DPFs A Programming Guide for Emotional Dis- 
turbance, which offers excellent resources and 
strategies for dealing with students' affective 
development. The learning methods and tech- 
niques for academic instruction described in 
Creating an Environment for Learning Disabili- 
ties are necessary if the learner is deficient or 
disabled and requires remediation for success. 
Teachers must prepare themselves to integrate 
remediation with compensation and enrichment, 
the other two elements of successful supplemen- 
tal instruction, in order to produce progress in 
the students' three goals of learning skills, de- 
veloping strategies, and understanding content. 

Remediation focuses on the first area, learn- 
ing skills, providing a remedy to various learn- 
ing disabilities. The following information de- 
scribes some of the instructional techniques and 
programs that educators have found to be suc- 
cessful for remediating deficits in the basic skill 
areas of reading, spelling, written language, 
mathematics, physical education, and learning 
strategies. 

Reading 

Debate over how to teach reading to students 
who have been identified as LD continues. The 
field is divided between those who teach read- 



ing as a sequence of isolated, component skills 
and those whose teaching is based on a holistic 
theory. Regardless of the philosophy of teaching 
reading, educators cannot overlook the normal 
developmental sequence that all students must 
experience to be successful life-long readers. 
Jeanne S. Chall, Director of the Reading Lab 
and Professor of Education at Harvard Univer- 
sity, describes five stages of development in her 
book, Stages of Reading Development. (1983) 
Figure 4, "Chall's Stages of Development," pre- 
sents that material. 

Reading is a complex process both to teach 
and to learn. Although many students are able 
to learn to read with little difficulty, some stu- 
dents will not become successful readers unless 
they receive careful teaching that is appropriate 
to their learning style and needs. Careful teach- 
ing means effective teaching. Effective teaching 
means teaching that results in reading success 
for each student. The following methods reflect 
various ways to approach readers with learning 
problems. 

direct Instruction Programs 

Direct instruction is a teaching method based 
on nine components which make up effective 
teaching. More information about this theory 
appears in chapter 2 of this guide. There are 
also formal programs that carry the title of Di- 
rect Instruction (DI). The design of these DI 
materials always involves an integrated curric- 
ula that includes four components: explicit aca- 
demic strategies to facilitate generalization, 
well-sequenced skills including attention to 
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Figure 4 



ChalPs Stages of Development 



Stage One: Initial Reading or Decoding Stage 

At this stage, students are beginning to learn the letters and to associate them with parts 
of words. In general, students who are about ages six and seven and in grades 1 and 2 
are functioning in stage one. Most students at this stage of reading require careful and 
direct instruction in phonics and the sound-symbol relationship. 

Stage Two: Confirmation, Fluency, Ungluing from Print 

This stage begins to consolidate the learning of stage one. The purpose of stage two is to 
confirm the knowledge the reader has, to attend to the skills of applying stage one to 
words in print, and to become a fluent reader. During this stage, most students should 
move from the bottom-up orientation of phonics instruction to the top-down orientation 
of a holistic philosophy. 

Stage Three: Reading for Learning the New— First Step 

This stage begins the reading level described as "reading to learn." The learning at this 
initial information-gathering stage should be simple rather than complex and should be 
related to the reader's experience base. The readers at this stage, generally in fourth to 
eighth grade, learn little new information from print because print continues to be less 
efficient than other methods of learning, such as listening. 

Stage Four: Multiple Viewpoints 

By the time students reach high school age, their purpose for reading should be learning 
new information, and their reading skills should be commensurate with that need. 
Reading to learn means being able to read and relate multiple viewpoints relevant to a 
specific topic. 

Stage Five: Construction and Reconstruction— A World View 

In the final and most mature stage of reading, the reader has learned to construct new 
information based on qualitative assessment of information gained through reading of 
print, observation, and analysis and synthesis of relationships. This stage involves 
reading and selectively using printed material for specific purposes. 



preskills, carefully selected examples to avoid 
confusion, and systematic review. Use of the 
specific DI materials, however, does not pre- 
clude the use of trade books or other reading 
and writing activities in conjunction with DI, 

In successful holistic learning environments, 
teachers do not ignore diverse strategies and 
skills, but rather introduce, teach, practice, and 
apply them in the context of studying literature 
or a specific content-based reading or writing 
activity. Direct instruction programs exist 
within the holistic philosophy during the stages 
of reading instruction that require teaching of 
isolated skills. Programs such as DISTAJR L II, 
and III (Engelmann and Brunner, 1973; li>, '.; 
1975), Mastery Reading (Enge. aann and Brun- 
ner, 1988), and Corrective Reading (Engelmann 
et al., 1978) are the typical Direct Instruction 
materials that teachers use when remediating 
reading problems. 

Reading Recovery 

The Reading Recovery program is a one-to- 
one tutoring program for students at the first 
grade level. The tutors provide these students 
with 30 minutes a day of intensive reading and 
writing activities designed to increase fluency. 
The tutor individually designs the programs 
after an intensive diagnostic teaching experi- 
ence in which the child rereads familiar books, 
selected to allow the child an accuracy rate in 
excess of 90 percent. While this activity in- 
creases the student's confidence, fluency, and 
comprehension skills, it permits the teacher to 
diagnose specific error patterns and strategies 
the student uses in reading. 

Based on the diagnosis, the tutor establishes 
daily activities that involve writing and recon- 
structing written language, sound-symbol ac- 
tivities, and the reading of new books, all of 
which increase in difficulty. Each program is 
unique and highly dependent upon the teach- 
er's diagnosis of the child's successes and needs. 
When students reach the performance level of 
their grade level peers in the middle reading 
group, they discontinue the program. Students 
who do not reach that level by the end of the 
sixtieth lesson are released from the program, 
but educators do not consider their needs dis- 
continued. These students need additional, 
more intensive reading remediation, such as a 
special education program. 

Reading Recovery is a popular program with 
evidence of residual success. Similar programs 



have also demonstrated success rates, and 
teachers should recognize the components of 
these programs that may result in success: em- 
phasis on fluency, assurance of sound-symbol 
knowledge and skills, skillful diagnosis on the 
part of the teacher or tutor, teaching of strate- 
gies, integration of reading in a full language 
program, early intervention, one-to-one and 
small group instruction, individualized and di- 
agnostic instruction, and consistent follow 
through and reinforcement of the language ac- 
tivities. (Slavin, Karweit, and Wasik, 1992) 

Similar programs that educators might con- 
sider are the Success for All model, Prevention 
of Learning Disabilities, and Programmed 
Tutorial Reading, (Slavin, Karweit, and Wasik, 
1992) All of these programs involve one-to-one 
or small group tutorial programs for students in 
the primary grades where prevention of learn- 
ing problems is a key to preventing the misiden- 
tification of learning disabilities. 

Content Reading Including 
Study Systems— CRIS3 

Content Reading Including Study Systems 
(CRISS) focuses on teaching students how to 
learn in the area of content reading. Five com- 
ponents of the CRISS program include: 

• incorporation of writing in content areas, 

• incorporation of practical ideas about text 
organization, 

• active involvement of students in learning, 

• teaching students learning strategies, and 

• the use of direct instruction methods. 
(CRISS, 1988) 

Skills presentation moves from teacher dem- 
onstration to guided practice to independent 
application. By teaching these skills directly in 
the content areas, teachers avoid the need of 
transferring the skills from a reading class to a 
class in the specific content area. Application of 
this system can be useful in integrated team- 
taught classes, where the regular education 
teacher is responsible for content and the LD 
teacher is responsible for teaching study skills. 

Orton Gillingham 
Reading Method 

The Orton Gillingham (OG) reading program 
is a remedial, phonics-oriented reading program 
for students with a reading deficiency, whether 
or not it qualifies as a learning disability. The 
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systematic approaches to reading, spelling, and 
writing are adapted to all levels from age six 
through high school. This alphabetic system, 
based on sounds and symbols of thf alphabet, is 
based on the premise that children who fail to 
read by group methods do so because group 
programs rely upon visual-receptive strength. 
The OG training system stresses auditory 
discrimination abilities with supplementary 
emphasis on kinesthetic and tactile modalities. 

The entire program is built upon this associ- 
ation among auditory, visual, and kinesthetic 
stimuli. Once the child has mastered basic 
sound production, she or he is introduced to 
phonograms (one letter or a group of letters 
that represent a phonetic sound). Once the 
phonograms have been mastered, they are used 
in drill procedures. 

The success of this system depends upon its 
use with children with unimpaired auditory 
discrimination. It is essential that teachers 
diagnose the child's strengths as well as weak- 
nesses. The program attempts to combine the 
use of phonetic study and experiences and lan- 
guage skills. Gillingham's belief is that the 
kinesthetic and auditory stimuli provided in 
the program should prevent the difficulties that 
some children experience in mastery of spelling 
and reading when they rely only on their visu- 
al-perceptual channels. (Gillingham, 1965) 

Project Read is a systematic, multisensory 
approach to teaching reading by emphasizing 
sound-symbol relationships, diagnostic teach- 
ing, comprehension and strategies for success- 
ful reading, spelling, and language acquisition. 
While this program started in the Bloomington, 
Minnesota school district, its high rate of suc- 
cess and popularity have spread across the 
country. Unlike tutorial programs, this reme- 
dial approach is appropriate for use with groups 
of students. 

Initial Teaching Alphabet (TEA) 

A five-year epidemiological study conducted 
by Jane Flynn, Ph.D., a research scientist with 
Gunderson Medical Foundation of LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin, and a former LD teacher, found that 
readers with LD are of two types: dysphonetic 
and dyseidetic. Dysphonetic readers are "those 
who are unable to gain access to the auditory 
analytic function needed to decode words." 
While their reading is inaccurate, their compre- 
hension may be better than expected. Dyseidet- 
ic readers are "those who accurately 'sound out' 
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unfamiliar words but are unable to perceive 
words as wholes, and continue to rely on letter- 
by-letter decoding even for words encountered 
many times in the same passage." As a result, 
their reading is slow and labored, and compre- 
hension is low. (Flynn and Deering, 1993) 

In the Flynn study, students were remediat- 
ed using three different programs: Orton Gill- 
ingham, DISTAR, and Initial Teaching Alpha- 
bet (ITA). ITA uses 44 symbols for each of the 
44 speech sounds in the English language. It 
places an emphasis on ChaH's second stage of 
reading development by providingfrequent oral 
reading opportunitie3 to improve fluency. The 
Flynn study found that for both types of dis- 
abled readers, ITA improved decoding skills 
and significantly increased reading fluency. 
More than 5000 students in 26 school districts 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin participated in this 
study. Many teachers in those states continue 
to use an ITA program to improve the reading 
skills of disabled readers. (Flynn and Deering, 
1993) 

Irlen Method 

Another theory is the Scotopic Sensitivity 
Syndrome, which describes reading disabilities 
as a visual-perceptual dysfunction that affects 
reading and writing-based activities. This syn- 
drome is related to difficulties with light source, 
luminance, wave length, and high contrast. 
Fluorescent light and black print on white pa- 
per intensifies the difficulties. Scotopic Sensi- 
tivity may reduce the readability of letters or 
numbers due to print distortions and back- 
ground interference when reading words or 
numerals. Dr. Helen Irlen first reported her 
hypothesis on scotopic sensitivity in 1983. 
Many people also refer to this as the Irlen 
Method, Irlen lenses, or Reading by the Colors. 

To use the Irlen method, teachers can exper- 
iment with color overlays, and simply place 
different colored filaments over students' print- 
ed material to determine if any particular color 
improves the student's reading ability. Accord- 
ing to this method, improvements may be seen 
in 

• increased reading rate, 

• increased reading comprehension, 

• greater accuracy in reading, 

• increased sustained attention, 

• reduction in strain or fatigue, and 

• increased ability to track while reading. 
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Although teachers report moderate success 
when using cover overlays, at this time re- 
search cannot provide an empirical base for the 
Irlen method. Readers who are interested in 
further information may find the December 
1990 issue of the Journal of Learning Disabili- 
ties helpful, because it is devoted to the topical 
issue of the Irlen Method. (Blaskey et al., 1990) 

Spelling 

As with reading, students learn spelling by 
progressing through developmental stages. 
Spelling is not learned through inquiry or dis- 



covery methods, but through methods consis- 
tent with the student's individual developmen- 
tal level. The stages described in figure 5 were 
developed by Feroli and Shanahan (1987). 

Two popular programs used with students 
with spelling disabilities are the vSpelling Mas- 
tery series, which is, a developmental spelling 
program that begins with a phonemic approach. 
High-frequency words are taught through a 
"whole word" approach. In the upper levels of 
the series, a morphemic approach is used. An- 
other spelling program, Corrective Spelling, is 
a remedial spelling program that emphasizes 
spelling through morphographs. 



I Figure5 . 

Spelling Stages 

Stage One: Developing Prephonetic Writing 

In this stage, children at the preschool and primary grades scribble, imitate writing, and begin 
to learn to form letters. 

Stage Two: Using Letter Names and Beginning Phonetic Strategies 

Children begin to apply phonemes that they know to letters that appear to represent those 
sounds While some sight words may be known at this stage, most words consist of invented 
spellings that approximate the most noticeable sounds of the word. 

Stage Three: Using Syllable Junctures and Multisyllabic Words 

Students' errors are limited to multisyllabic words, and particularly to the nonaccented sylla- 
bles or those spellings that deviate from the known rules. Most students reach this age by the 
time of high school graduation. 

Stage Four: Developing a Mature Spelling Perspective 

Some students as young as ten years of age reach this stage in which 

known and a sufficient supply of sight words and phoneme ski Is permit the student to 
accurately spell words. Unknown words are consistently checked with reliable resources, such 
as dictionaries and spellcheckers. _ 



Written Language 



Students who do not succeed in writing at 
the same rate as their peers always present a 
challenge to their teachers. The goal of any 
written language program for students with LD 
is to help students develop the ability to com- 
municate effectively in the mainstream of the 
school or community. 

Some students with LD have more difficulty 
with the mechanics of writing than with idea 
expression. Others struggle with the process of 



forming and organizing their ideas. Just as in 
the reading content area, the field in written 
language is divided over whether to teach writ- 
ing as a sequence of isolated, component skills 
or to teach it based on a holistic theory. Teach- 
ers must provide the level of direct instruction 
necessary for each student, regardless of the 
method they use. They must model writing 
skills, and provide students with sufficient op- 
portunity to write for a specific audience. 

Several models exist for teaching written 
language skills to students with learning dis- 
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writing. Still other approaches teach writing 
by using rules and guidelines and a problem- 
solving format. Used individually or in combi- 
nation, these techniques and their adaptations 
can improve the writing skills of a student with 
LD. 



Figure 6 



Written L* 


mguage Strategies 


Method 


Techniques 


Whole 
Language 


No limitations on writing 
Frequent, daily writing activities 
Contextual learning: writing as^ipmmpnt q 
Emphasis on content 


Direct 
Instruction 


Fast pace 

Sequential organization 
Positive reinforcement 
Emphasis on success 
Usage skills 


Language 
Based 


Pragmatic, semantic, and syntactic features of language 
Verbal interaction 
Positive reinforcement 
Peer instruction 

Dialogue and translation of discussion into written form 


Structured 
Strategies 


Problem-solving tasks 
Task-analysis approach 
Emphasis on pre-writing planning 
Evaluation of other writing 
Lists of steps 
Concrete reminders 

Cloze procedure (This technique for building comprehension and language 
skills is based on the Gestalt idea of closure, an impulse to complete a structure 
and make it whole by supplying the missing element. It consists of either a 
random or consistent fill-in-the-blank format.) 



Teaching writing should begin, therefore, 
with a single motivator, such as a picture. Oral 
language, a discussion of that picture, is the 
first step and should be limited in complexity 
and scope. The content should be familiar to 
the student rather than imaginative or abstract. 

Some teachers 'of written language believe in 
teaching the mechanics of writing, such as 
capitalization and punctuation, sequentially. 
Others teach the skills simultaneously. As in 
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abilities. Figure 6, 'Written Language Strate- 
gies/ 1 lists four well-known methods and the 
individual techniques of each. One approach 
encourages frequent writing in a variety of con- 
texts. Other approaches are based on a fast- 
paced sequential teaching of skills involved in 



Written language is a developmental skill 
that depends on a variety of cognitive and lan- 
guage-related skills. It is also developmental in 
terms of productivity, mechanics, and ideation. 
Teachers do not expect their students to write a 
paragraph unless they have first learned to 
write a sentence. In the same way, teachers 
should not expect students to create a story 
about an entire topic if their students still lack 
the skills to describe a single picture. 
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reading, it is important to remember that stu- 
dents at this initial level of writing need to have 
clear objectives in limited numbers. To assign a 
beginning writer the task of writing a para- 
graph, neatly, with proper capitalization, punc- 
tuation, syntax, and spelling is inviting confu- 
sion, frustration, failure, and lower self-esteem 
into that student's life. Instead, one assign- 
ment should focus on capitalization, another on 
syntax. As the writer's skills develop, the teach- 
er can combine two elements, such* as proper 
capitalization and punctuation, and assign the 
objectives together. 

Whether using a whole language, direct in- 
struction, structured strategies, or language- 
based approach, teachers should use the follow- 
ing questions as a sequential guide to carefully 
plan the elements of writing to match their 
students' developmental level from beginning 
skills to mature writing. 

Task behavior. Is the activity 

• a choosing activity, 

• fill-in-the-blank, 

• completion of an idea, 

• about concrete creativity, or 

• about abstract creativity? 



Structure* Does the student need 

• maximum teacher guidance, 

• teacher interaction, or 

• simple teacher feedback? 

Motivation. What inspires the idea or con- 
tent: 

• a single picture, 

• several pictures, 

• a topic sentence, 

• a theme, or 

• student's creativity? 

Mechanical components. How many of the 
following skills are developed and to what level: 

• spelling, 

• grammar, and 

• punctuation skills? (Snider, 1993) 

Finally, students with learning disabilities 
need to be taught editing skills. Like the other 
skills, this teaching should focus on one ele- 
ment of written language at a time, gradually 
increasing over time. A simple checklist of 
elements is helpful and figure 7, "Student Writ- 
ing Checklist," provides such a list of the prob- 
lem areas that students generally encounter. 
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Figure 7 



Student Writing Checklist* 



Student Name 


Chronological Age 


Date MolDIYr 


School 


Grade 


Person Completing Report 


Position 




Yes 


I Need Practice 


1. Do I use complete sentences? 


□ 


□ 


with capital letters? 


□ 


□ 


and punctuation? 






periods 


□ 


□ 


question marks 


□ 


□ 


exclamation marks 


□ 


□ 


quotation marks 


□ 


□ 


commas 


□ 


□ 


2. Do I avoid "run-on" sentences? 


□ 


□ 


Or do I use "and," "and then," "and so" a lot? 


□ 


□ 


3. Do I avoid sentence fragments? 


□ 


□ 


Or do I sometimes forget to finish my sentences? 


□ 


□ 


4. Do I e r oid using the same old word^ over and over? 






such as is, are, am, was, were, have, said, make 


□ 


□ 


5. Do I try to make my writing more interesting? 


□ 


□ 


by using specific words? 


□ 


□ 


adding descriptive details? 


□ 


□ 


adding facts and examples? 


□ 


□ 


adding conversation? 


□ 


□ 


using different kinds of sentences? 


□ 


□ 


using clear time sequences? 


□ 


□ 


using my imagination? 


□ 


□ 


6. Do I proofread my work to find my errors? 


□ 


□ 


7. Do I rewrite some of my stories or reports after I 






have made corrections, changes, or additions? 


□ 


□ 


8. Do I have another special problem in writing? 


□ 


□ 



What is it? 



9. I will work on the following problem in the next few weeks: 



Student Signature Teacher Signature 



Date 

* Snider, Vicki. Project Select Module J. 
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Mathematics 

Students who have a learning disability in 
mathematics may need remediation, modifica- 
tions, and adaptations. Their teachers should 
assess their performance to determine the spe- 
cific weaknesses that will prevent their success. 
Some typical problems include the following: a 
lack of skill in fundamentals; the complex com- 
bination of fundamental skills, such as those 
needed for understanding fractions, decimals, 
or multiple operations; comprehension of word 
problems; a learning block based on an inability 
to focus attention on relevant information; and 
experiential, habitual, or cultural factors that 
relate to the problem. 

A variety of equipment and materials in the 
mathematics classroom is necessary for all stu- 
dents to experience success. Manipulatives are 
hands-on materials — like attribute blocks, uni- 
fix blocks, and decimal blocks — that help many 
students master math skills. Organizational 
assists like graph paper (or lined paper turned 
sideways) help students keep numerals in prop- 
er place. Technology refers to software pro- 
grams that assist in drill and practice are often 
more motivating than paper-pencil drill and 
practice. Motivational software exists in the 
form of games and simulated activities. Com- 
pensation comes in the form of computer and 
calculator skills that are valuable aids to older 
students unable to master basic facts and func- 
tions. 

The following deficits are typical and should 
be the focus of a teacher's diagnostic assess- 
ment and instruction when a student with 
learning disabilities has difficulty in mathe- 
matics. 

Memory weakness may hinder learning of 
basic math facts, operation procedures, or 
mathematical algorithms. Diagnosis of a 
memory weakness should include verification 
that an apparent memory deficit does not mask 
other weaknesses. Students should be taught 
memorization techniques. 

Spatial relationship weakness may limit the 
ability to conceptualize quantity, distance, loca- 
tions, or sequence. Assistance with this deficit 
includes use of concrete objects. For example, 
an adult can teach the concept of adding one 
with the use of toy ^ars. Teachers can purchase 
or make concrete objects such as attribute 
blocks, unifix blocks, or decimal blocks. 



Perceptual weaknesses may interfere with 
following directions, sequential activities, or 
anticipatory functioning. Simplifying the di- 
rections and repeating the sequences will assist 
students who experience difficulty with this 
aspect of learning mathematics. By practicing 
anticipation, students learn to predict events. 
Anticipation requires creative skills that might 
inhibit some students. At first, tolerance of any 
suggested answer will help to encourage stu- 
dents to try to anticipate or predict. Experience 
will teach them what is correct or incorrect. 

Language weakness, as a result of a language 
impairment or different language experience, 
may prevent understanding of written or oral 
information. Remediation of the language dis- 
ability is a prerequisite. If the student has a 
different primary language, instruction should 
occur in that language until the student is pro- 
ficient enough in English to converse and think 
in it. Teachers must remember that a differ- 
ence in language is not limited to a "foreign" 
language, but may refer to sign language or 
alternative forms of English, based on ethnic or 
socioeconomic factors. 

Reading disability may impede the student's 
ability to follow written directions, read word 
problems, or read text to obtain necessary infor- 
mation. Reading remediation must occur. Un- 
til the student's reading skills are sufficient to 
read and comprehend written language in 
mathematics, a compensatory modification 
must be developed. 

Cognitive weakness may prevent the student 
from applying reason to problem solving. 
Teachers need to diagnose whether the cogni- 
tive weakness is a result of experiential differ- 
ences, lack of instruction in applying cogniti * 
strategies, or lower cognitive ability. In the 
final case, teachers must recognize the stu- 
dent's natural limitations, and higher mathe- 
matics, such as algebra and geometry, may not 
be appropriate. Educators must take great care 
in making this assumption, because it does not 
always apply to students with a learning dis- 
ability who have average cognitive ability and 
such an assumption could unfairly limit this 
group of students. 

Metacognitive weakness may forestall cate- 
gorization, sorting, differentiating, and finding 
similarities which are basic to developing skills 
in mathematics. Many teachers in Wisconsin 
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have found the Kansas Learning Strategies Pro- 
gram, described in more detail later in this 
chapter, and other strategy instruction tech- 
niques useful for remediating deficits in meta- 
cognitive skills. 

Attitude or emotional blocks may interfere 
with learning mathematics at any stage. Activ- 
ities that truly challenge students yet provide 
them with positive reinforcement are neces- 
sary. In addition, students benefit from a safe 
climate, which includes teachers or other adults 
with whom they can discuss their fears or inse- 
curities. The "band wagon" strategy used in 
advertising — that other people have had the 
same fears — can help. 

Unsatisfactory prior learning may prevent 
subsequent instruction because mathematics 
depends on sequential learning. Task analysis 
will help determine which skills the student 
has not yet learned. Teachers may gain insight 
into a specific deficit if they discuss the thoughts 
and procedures that the students incorporate 
into performing a desired task with them. Error 
patterns should be analyzed. 

H Figure 8 

LCM Exercise 
Correct 

Question: What is the largest number that 

divides into both 8 and 12? 
Answer: 4 

Question: How can we divide 4 out of these 

two numbers? 
Answer: Divide it out of the largest number 

(12 divided by 4) 
Question: What do you get? 
Answer: 3 

Question: What is the LCM for 3 and 8? 
Answer: 24 

Question: What is the LCM for 8 and 12? 
Answer: 24 



Direct Instruction Programs 

In direct instruction programs, teachers 
carefully plan the instruction of specific skills 
and the lessons that accompany that instruc- 
tion. They should provide simple and repetitive 
directions with maximum engaged time. The 
teacher provides continuous guidance and feed- 
back during practice times. Figure 8 is a sam- 
ple of direct instruction methodology that teach- 
es the concept of least common multiple (LCM), 
using a simple and repetitive question and an- 
swer approach in its left-hand column. Once 
the student learns the pattern, the educator 
should increase its difficulty. The right-hand 
column is an example of a more difficult prob- 
lem, the LCM of 24 and 30, When students 
complete the pattern, the teacher can offer ad- 
vice on short-cuts by choosing a different larg- 
est number in place of the two early in the 
questioning stages. Students with learning 
disabilities need as few interruptions in their 
thinking process as possible, so saving unneces- 
sary corrections until the current procedure is 
completed is significant to their learning. In- 
correct answers require simple and direct in- 
struction and repetitive practice. 



Incorrect 

Question: What is the largest number that 

divides into both 24 and 30? 
Answer: 2 (wrong, but usable) 
Question: How can we divide 2 out of these 

two numbers? 
Answer: Divide the largest number by 2 (30 

divided by 2) 
Question: What do you get? 
Answer: 15 

Question: Is there a number that divides into 

both 15 and 24? 
Answer: Yes 

Question: What is the largest number that 

divides into both 15 and 24? 
(Repeat the pattern.) 
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Connecting Math Concepts 

This six-level series is for grades 1 through 
6, designed as a basal series for classroom 
instruction in mathematics. Students learn 
computation, problem solving, and mathemati- 
cal thinking using the techniques of Direct In- 
struction. Information is presented in a sys- 
tematic way with frequent review. Concepts 
and applications of mathematics are interrelat- 
ed and provide students with guided practice in 
learning new skills and generalizing them to 
real world situations. In addition to the basic 
skills, this series includes geometry; estima- 
tion; calculator use; statistics; basic finance; 
word problems; table, chart, and data use, and 
interpretation. (Engelmann and Carnine, 1993) 

Videodisc Instruction 

This new technology for grades 6 through 12 
combines the use of videodisc with the concepts 
of Direct Instruction. Its use permits the teach- 
er to perform two major classroom functions 
simultaneous^. While the videodisc provides 
perfect instruction and demonstration of con- 
tent and skills, the teacher can carefully moni- 
tor each student's performance of the skills as 
they are presented. The immediate feedback 
increases student success and motivation. The 
effectiveness of videodisc instruction in teach- 
ing fractions to remedial high school students 
and those with LD is professionally document- 
ed. (Kelly et al., 1986) 

Consumer Mathematics 
for High School Students 

Consumer mathematics instruction for high 
school students may increase basic mathemati- 
cal skills while applying concepts to real-life 
situations. Like the Tiands-on" materials that 
younger students use, consumer mathematics 
offer* high school students tangible use of their 
mathematics skills. A curriculum for this age 
group may include: 

• Problem solving using a hand calculator. 

• Mathematics related to earning money. 

• Discussion of various jobs or careers, promo- 
tion, employee benefits, and alternative wage/ 
salary systems. 

• Percents and interest. 

• Savings accounts. 
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• Borrowing and repaying money. 

• Sales tax. 

• Discounts. 

• Use of a checking account. 

• Long-hand calculations. 

• Review of basic skills. 

• Introduction of strategies to help students 
avoid common computational errors. 

• Vocabulary development and conceptual un- 
derstanding of process. 

Affective Skills 

Affective education concerns emotional de- 
velopment. It includes the educational efforts 
related to attitudes, values, and feelings. Some 
students with learning disabilities have deficits 
in social skills. These deficits make them un- 
able to perceive social innuendoes in their envi- 
ronments. As a result, they have difficulty 
making friends, and often teachers and other 
adults tend to perceive them negatively. Teach- 
ing social skills to these students must be a part 
of their specially designed instruction, just as 
reading, mathematics, or written language are. 
Like those academic areas, the teaching of so- 
cial skills requires knowledge of a variety of 
methods. 

Activities that involve the student in defin- 
ing his or her place in a specific environment — 
in the family, on the playground, as part of an 
ecosystem — provide educators with the oppor- 
tunities to teach specific social skills, such as 
cooperation or compromise. 

Non-verbal communication can be taught 
through the study of comics and advertising 
gimmicks, as well as the use of film and video. 
Technology that includes audio allows students 
to learn how to detect emotions in voice tones. 

Educators can teach social skills through 
learning strategies. These strategies teach stu- 
dents to pause and think, to consider alterna- 
tive responses to social situations, and to reflect 
on the impact of those alternatives. Students 
learn self-control, self-verbalization, and self- 
monitoring that results in more socially accept- 
able behaviors. 

Finally, many students need to learn the 
skills of conversion — that is, making friends. 
Teachers can develop all of these skills in their 
students with LD through direct instruction, 
prompting, modeling, rehearsal, and reinforce- 
ment. (Lerner, 1993) 
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Teacher sensitivity and peer reactions are 
elements of every student's environment and 
educators need to consider them when develop- 
ing affective education programs for students 
with LD. The teaching of pro-social skills is a 
component of both general and special educa- 
tion programs. 

Structured Learning 

Structured learning is a behavioral approacn 
for providing instruction in pro-social skills. It 
consists of modeling, role-playing, performance 
feedback, and transfer of training. Each skill to 
be taught is *irst broken down into its constitu- 
ent parts or behavioral steps. Students are 
then shown examples of people — models — per- 
forming these steps in an expert manner. Next, 
the students rehearse or practice the skill steps 
they have observed by role-playing with one 
another. Then they receive feedback on their 
performance from other students and from the 
group's trainers. Such feedback often takes the 
form of approval or praise as the role-played 
behavior becomes more and more like that of 
the model. Finally, the transfer of training 
involves using a number of procedures to en- 
hance the likelihood that students will apply 
these newly learned skills in real -life situa- 
tions. 

Self-Advocacy Skills 

Self-advocacy skills are affective skills that 
many students with learning disabilities need 
to be taught To be a self-advocate, a student 
must have an understanding of personal learn- 
ing styles and needs. He or she must have 
knowledge of his or her disability and compen- 
satory techniques for functioning in spite of 
that disability. The student must develop ade- 
quate communication skills including assertive 
information sharing, problem solvinj, and ac- 
ceptance of constructive criticism. Self-advoca- 
cy skills are appropriate for all ages, but are 
critical for older students. 

Cooperative Discipline 

Schoolwide discipline plans play a focal role 
for the effective schools of today. Student disci- 
pline and classroom management usually top 
the list of faculty concerns, and teachers vary 
their discipline styles from traditional to exper- 



imental. Traditionally, teachers used an auto- 
cratic, orhands-on style of classroom discipline. 
But during the 1960s and 70s, equal rights 
movements for African-Americans, women, mi- 
grant workers, gays and lesbians, and many 
others caused incredible changes to filter 
through society. An autocratic approach that 
relied on submissive student behavior no longer 
met the needs of teachers whose students val- 
ued individual expression. Many educators 
swung to the opposite side of the pendulum and 
tried to implement a permissive, or hands-off 
approach to discipline. Most students, howev- 
er, require a strong element of structure and 
routine. 

Now, educators have come to a balancing 
point on the discipline continuum — the hands- 
joined approach, cooperative discipline. While 
it emphasizes equality, it does not mean simi- 
larity of teacher and student. The teacher and 
students have different responsibilities. The 
teacher organizes the curriculum and creates 
an environment conducive to learning. The 
student cooperates and learns. This basic de- 
scription may sound no different than the tradi- 
tional autocratic approach of the past. Howev- 
er, structured choices for students create a 
balance between order and freedom. Different 
options help both teachers and students fulfill 
their respective responsibilities. By offering 
choices and options within a learning structure, 
teachers respect students' rights and students 
can return that respect. Or as some teachers 
state it, "Students need to have their say, not 
necessarily their way." In the cooperative, 
hands-joined environment, both teachers and 
students can feel good about their choices. This 
enhances everyone's self-esteem. 

Student beh avior in the school environment 
is influenced by internal and external factors. 
Internal factors such as self-concept and moti- 
vation affect how students view themselves and 
their abilities. External factors such as class- 
room rules, routines and procedures, and aca- 
demic expectations — all usually set by the class- 
room teacher — exist beyond the students' 
control. 

The cooperative discipline theory, as its name 
implies, invites cooperation. It provides a pro- 
cess that not only enables the construction of 
up-to-date, creative, positive, and personalized 
solutions to discipline problems. It also fosters 
the building of coop ative relationships among 
the key participant, m the school environment: 
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students, teachers, administrators, and p***- 
ents. 

Cooperative discipline is comprehensive and 
easy to implement. It focuses on three major 
questions that teachers ask themselves: 

• What do I do when a student misbehaves? 

• What can I do so that the student will not 
misbehave again right away? 

• How can I encourage students who behave 
appropriately to continue such behavior? 

The classroom teacher assumes the role of 
the cooperative leader, guiding students by of- 
fering choices, setting limits, and involving ev- 
eryone in the process. It challenges teachers to 
accept the power they have in influencing stu- 
dents' behavior, while it builds positive rela- 
tionships, as well as self-esteem, through en- 
couragement techniques. 

The cooperative discipline process not only 
encourages a positive relationship between 
teacher and student but also between teacher 
and parent, teacher and teacher, and teacher 
and administrator. The program shows con- 
cretely how parents, students, and educators 
can work together to solve discipline dilemmas, 
and it provides specific suggestions about estab- 
lishing a workable partnership that can make a 
difference in behavior no matter what bearing 
environmental factors may have. 

Theories become practice when the teacher 
develops discipline strategies specific to an 
individual student's needs through the comple- 
tion of the five following actions: 

• pinpointing and describing the student's be- 
havior, 

• identifying the goal of the misbehavior, 

• choosing intervention techniques for the mo- 
ment of misbehavior, 

• selecting encouragement techniques to build 
self-esteem, and 

• involving parents as partners. 
Cooperative discipline is an effective system 
that compliments cooperative learning and 
cooperative schools. 

The integration of students with disabilities 
into general education classrooms has intensi- 
fied the awareness of all educators about the 
social development of exceptional children. To 
facilitate the success of the integration move- 
ment, both general education students and spe- 
cial education students who are low in social 
cognitive development may be remediated with 



specific affective educational techniques (such 
as teaching pro-social skills) in the classroom. 

For students whose affective skills involve 
serious behavioral and emotional problems, the 
Wisconsin DPI offers A Programming Guide for 
Emotional Disturbance. (Boreson, 1994) The 
department encourages teachers to use this ex- 
cellent resource as well as consult with other 
educators trained in the field of emotional dis- 
turbance. 

Physical Education 

Adapted physical education refers to modifi- 
cations in the regular physical education pro- 
gram that allow students with disabilities to 
participate with their non-disabled peers. The 
rules and regulations developed to implement 
the federal law define physical education as 
programs to develop physical and motor fitness; 
fundamental motor skills and patterns; skills in 
aquatics, dance, and individual and group 
games and sports, including intramural and 
lifetime sports. Modifications such as length of 
time for participation, limit of responsibility, or 
extent of participation may be appropriate for 
some students with LD. These modifications 
are supplemental. Educators define more ex- 
tensive modifications as specif 1 designed 
physical education. Examples of se include 
substituting an exercise program tor a unit on 
volleyball, or developing a preschooler's ability 
to catch a ball rather than teaching the child to 
ride a tricycle. 

When working with preschool children, it is 
important to provide individual attention and 
allow them to progress at their own pace. This 
allows them to succeed and builds their confi- 
dence. Ending an activity while the children 
are still enjoying it retains their motivation for 
another day. 

The gross motor experiences provided for 
preschoolers should be sequential. Simple and 
easily obtainable equipment, such as soft balls 
and balloons, jump ropes, various colored bean 
bags, and low balance beams are excellent items 
for teaching gross motor skills. (Jensen, 1994) 

Learning Strategies 

Most adolescents with a learning disability 
can learn to function independently in integrat- 
ed classroom settings. The role of the learning 
disabilities teacher is often one of support. This 
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role may include teaching specific strategies 
that will enable the students to be indepenc at 
learners and performers. "Learning strategies 
are defined as techniques, principles, or rules 
that will facilitate the acquisition, manipula- 
tion, integration, storage, and retrieval of infor- 
mation across situations and settings," (Alley 
and Deschler, 1979) 

Study Skills 

Specific study skills are essential to success 
in general education. These study skills may 
need to be taught to students with learning 
disabilities. They include location skills, gener- 
al organization skills, and test-taking skills. 
Examples are 

• dictionary skills 

• library skills, or the ability to solicit help in 
the library 

• ability to locate and use tutorial/study/en- 
richment centers 

• familiarity with the format of texts 

• use of graphic aids, such as charts and maps 

• assignment notebook 

• organization of notebook or folder 

• time-manageme nt techniques 

• note taking 

• use of study guides or prepared notes 

• outlining 

• mnemonic devices 

• color coding or highlighting 

• SQ3R skills— Survey, Qx^stion, Respond, 
Recite, Review 

• paired association 

• active reading or active questioning 

• reviewing for test or test preparation 

• use of technology, such as videos and com- 
puters 

The Kansas Strategies 
Instructional Approach 

The Strategies Instructional Approach is a 
way of selecting, organizing, and delivering 
curriculum. All aspects of instruction focus on 
teaching students how to learn and perform. 
Teachers accomplish this by teaching their stu- 
dents strategies to successfully apply skills. 
This process is facilitated by the strategic orga- 
nization and delivery of cultural and scientific 
knowledge by content teachers. 



The key concepts include the following: 

• The most successful strategy is one that is 
both effective and efficient. 

• A strategy is different from a basic skill or 
study skill. 

• A strategy consists of critical guidelines re- 
lated to selecting the best procedure and mak- 
ing decisions about its use, 

• Regular and support teachers should present 
content in a strategic manner. 

• Enhancements directly promote and model 
strategic acquisition, storage, and expression of 
information in both the support class and the 
content class. 

The Kansas Strategies must be taught di- 
rectly to the student. With collaboration be- 
tween general and special educators, these 
strategies can be applied and reinforced in the 
general education classroom. These strategies 
cannot be learned if they are taught but never 
applied. The partnership of the LD teacher and 
the classroom teacher is essential for successful 
learning of strategies. 

In a classroom where the Strategies Instruc- 
tional Approach is used, learning is interactive, 
reciprocal, and driven by student goals and 
plans. While all teachers prompt strategic 
learning, the support teacher models strategic 
learning and provides informative feedback. 

The Kansas Learning Strategies are divided 
into strategies and methods of the following 
areas: reading, mathematics, thinking, social 
interaction, listening, and speaking. The Strat- 
egies Instructional Approach is well-suited for 
an integrated exceptional and general educa- 
tion classroom. There are other instructional 
strategies but the Kansas Strategies Instruc- 
tional Approach is detailed here because it is 
both an excellent method and it is well-known 
in Wisconsin. The brief description in this 
guide only introduces the fundamental points of 
the Kansas program. Teachers of students with 
LD who intend to use this approach should 
familiarize themselves with the entire program. 
It includes books, magazine articles, and work- 
shops. (Alley and Deschler, 1989) 
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Compensation and Strategies 




The majority of students with learning dis- 
abilities spend most of their school day in gener- 
al education classes with non-disabled peers. 
To experience successful learning in this envi- 
ronment, these students often need access to 
compensatory approaches, materials, or tech- 
niques. Compensation focuses on learning 
strategies, techniques, or systems to circum- 
vent a deficit or disability and find a way to 
learn the necessary skill. The least restrictive 
environment requirement of state and federal 
law mandates that differences in treatment for 
students with disabilities be justified. There- 
fore, compensation should begin with modifica- 
tions and adaptations. Compensation usually 
occurs after remediation. They may happen 
simultaneously, and in certain circumstances 
compensation occurs in place of remediation. 
This chapter describes compensatory modifica- 
tions that educators can make to instruction in 
language; mathematics; social, emotional, and 
behavioral skills; and teaching and learning 
techniques. 

Language 

Learning language is developmental. Most 
children first learn oral language in the form of 
receptive language skills. Eventually, they at- 
tempt to replicate the sounds that another per- 
son — parent, sibling, or other adult — models. 
At about the time children are ready to begin 
formal schooling, they have started to recognize 
the visual aspect of language — reading. In the 
early stages of reading, children attempt to 
replicate this visual form of language by per- 



forming the tactile version — writing. Compen- 
sating for any of these skills is necessary when 
a disability is so significant that remediation 
will not occur. For example, an educator cannot 
teach a child with a sensory impairment to hear 
or see sounds and symbols that the senses are 
unable to perceive. Barring medical advance- 
ment to correct the disability, these students 
learn compensatory skills such as Braille and 
sign language. 

For students with LD, alternative techniques 
and modified environments for learning lan- 
guage skills may result in compensation for the 
deficit, whether the deficit affects oral language, 
reading, or written language. Because of the 
critical nature of these skills, compensation 
should be a temporary measure only. For exam- 
ple, a teacher should permit a student to hear 
the reading material on a tape recorder when 
the goal of the activity is to learn the content. A 
parallel goal, however, must be the remediation 
of the reading disability. 

Other compensatory strategies in language 
include the following: 

Cooperative learning. Students with skills 
work cooperatively with students without the 
needed skills. This is similar to how adults work 
cooperatively on certain goals, with each one 
contributing to the joint effort, offering individ- 
ual strengths and depending on others to com- 
pensate for individual weaknesses. 

Peer tutoring. This is similar to cooperative 
learning but involves pairs of students, one who 
teaches and one who learns. 
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Partner reading. Students take turns read- 
ing to each other. Teachers sometimes overlook 
the importance of learning activities in oral and 
silent reading. This strategy provides academic 
engaged time in these skills. 

Highlighted texts. Teachers highlight infor- 
mation so the student reads only selected parts 
of each page, learning the most important infor- 
mation. 

Electronic spell checking. This technology 
corrects spelling errors and saves valuable aca- 
demic engaged time. 

Word processing. A word processor can moti- 
vate a hesitant writer and compensa; e for poor 
handwriting skills, a common occurrence in stu- 
dents with LD. 

Taped authorship. A student records the 
information rather than writing it as other stu- 
dents do. 

Shortened assignment. Students complete 
less homework than their classmates. When 
using this strategy, teachers should select prob- 
lems or activities throughout the assignment 
rather than assigning only the first activities, 
which tend to be the easiest ones. 

Extended time. The teacher provides addi- 
tional time for assignment completion. 

Multiple sittings. The teacher permits the 
student to break long activities into smaller 
ones. For example, a student completes a one- 
hour assignment in four different 15-minute 
sittings. 

Alternative materials. The student uses a 
similar text with a lower reading level require- 
ment. 

Oral activities. Class discussions, teacher 
lectures, and other oral activities supplant read- 
ing assignments for the strong auditory learn- 
er. 

Invented spelling. The teacher accepts alter- 
native spelling to encourage ideation. 

Alternative products or outcomes. The 

teacher permits graphics, illustrations, or other 
art in place of written language to express ideas. 

Modified evaluation systems. The teacher 
uses portfolio or some other kind of authentic 



assessment; or grades on the basis of growth, 
rather than competitive grading. 

Books on tape. Textbooks or other materials 
are recorded on audio tapes, permitting stu- 
dents to listen to the content. Many materials 
are available from Recording for the Blind. (See 
appendix A.) 

Authentic learning. The teacher limits the 
required reading to only the information that a 
student needs or wants to know. Glasser ( 1993) 
identifies four categories of information that 
teachers and students understand as important 
to learn: 

• information directly related to a life skill, 
such as grammar, multiplication tables, or 
handwriting. 

• information the student wants to learn. 

• information that the teacher believes is espe- 
cially useful. Glasser describes this as learning 
that is so motivating to the teacher that his or 
her dedication to it is transferred to the stu- 
dent, and results in the student choosing to 
learn it and accepting its value based on the 
teacher's commitment to it. 

• information required for college. This ap- 
plies only to those students who will continue in 
postsecondary education programs. 

Mathematics 

As in language, students with severe learn- 
ing disabilities in mathematics require compen- 
satory activities only on a temporary basis and 
in conjunction with remedial efforts. Life skills 
in mathematics require a minimum of skills 
that must be taught in a useful manner. Com- 
pensatory activities that allow a student to con- 
tinue to learn mathematics content include us- 
ing calculators and computers to assist in 
numerical manipulations while the student ap- 
plies typical reasoning skills to problem-solving 
activities. 

Other compensatory techniques include 

• the use of graph paper or lined paper turned 
sideways to assist the student in lining up the 
numbers to be calculated; 

• the use of concrete objects or manipulatives, 
such as decimal and unifix blocks that provide 
visual and kinesthetic description of the nu- 
merical manipulation; and 

• the relation of new material to material 
learned previously. For example, a teacher 
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might ask a student, How is multiplication a 
form of addition? How are using decimals like 
manipulating amounts of money? How are per- 
cents like ratios? 

For some students with LD in mathematics, 
the disability will inhibit problem-solving activ- 
ities. For these students, compensation may 
come in a variety of forms, many of them simi- 
lar to those mentioned above, including 

• simplification of the statements and infor- 
mation provided in the problem; 

• a "cookbook" format for problem solving that 
allows the student to simply fill in the blanks 
that will lead to the solution; 

• computer-assisted mathematics programs; 

• alternative materials or authentic learning 
(Money problems, scheduling, and measure- 
ment are all mathematics learning that realu ' i- 
cally reflect the student's knowledge base, ex- 
perience, or life goals.); 

• relation of new material to material learned 
previously; 

• extended time for completion; 

• shortened assignments; 

• partner problem solving (pairing of a good 
problem solver with a good manipulator of num- 
bers); 

• oral or tape-recorded presentation of prob- 
lems; and 

• use of visuals to define the problem. 

Social, Emotional, 
and Behavioral Skills 

Many students with learning disabilitieslack 
good social skills. Their perceptual weaknesses 
extend to this domain, creating difficulties in 
making good judgments, perceiving others' be- 
haviors, making friends, responding to author- 
ity figures, and developing a good self-concept. 

The general education environment is the 
optimal place to implement strategies in the 
student with LD that will foster sound social 
skills. Students whose prior experience in edu- 
cation includes failure and frustration need en- 
couragement, trust, optimism, and high expec- 
tations. These qualities have higher value when 
they come from the general educator than when 
they come from the specialist who the student 
expects will create such a supportive environ- 
ment. Teachers who use compensatory strate- 
gies in behavioral skills often 



• sincerely praise and encourage students 
whenever possible. 

• collect student work as soon as possible. 

• help students organize and use assignment 
sheets. 

• do not demand that work be redone due to 
lack of neatness if the content is correct. This 
strategy allows the student to feel success, and 
work on neatness as a separate issue. 

• mark correct or acceptable work rather than 
mistakes. 

• reserve corrections until they have private 
time with the student, if possible. 

• provide directions in small, distinct steps. 

• vary length and complexity of assignment to 
individual student performance rate. 

• vary the level of classroom questions to in- 
clude both concrete and abstract concepts. 

• provide the student with LD some advance 
warning before calling on him or her, using 
proximity or some other predetermined cue to 
indicate when the student will be selected to 
respond. 

• provide study guides for note-taking or test 
preparation. 

• supplement verbal instructions with written 
assignment sheets. 

• define success clearly. 

Teachers could take a cue from jigsaw puzzles. 
They are much easier to put together when a 
picture of the final product is available. Like- 
wise, a learning activity is much easier to com- 
plete when students know its final appearance. 

Teaching and 
Learning Techniques 

In comparison to proficient learners, stu- 
dents with learning disabilities are less able to 
regulate their learning. These students fre- 
quently are characterized as being less aware of 

• themselves as learners, and thus unable to 
identify situations that are difficult for them, 
such as taking multiple choice versus essay 
tests; 

• demands presented by different tasks, such 
as what is involved in reading a chapter in a 
science book to study for a test versus reading a 
novel for pleasure; 

• strategies to help themselves learn, such as 
summarizing, self-questioning, and predicting. 
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Teachers who see teaching as a learning activi- 
ty that is student-centered rather than as an 
instructional activity that is teacher-centered 
will provide students with authentic learning 
opportunities and will offer their students 
greater success. Stn. ';egy-learning or self-regu- 
lation requires more than mastery of skills. 
Four criteria distinguish the learning of skills 
from the learning of strategies: 

Intentionality. Skill? exist as "automatic rou- 
tines," but learners select and employ strate- 
gies based on the demands of the task and their 
own personal characteristics. 

Cognitive sophistication* Skills are low level 
and require little reasoning or problem solving, 
but strategies involve both reasoning and 
problem solving. 

Flexibility. While learners apply skills ra'her 
rigidly, they modify strategies to match their 
needs. 

Awareness. Using skills requires little aware- 
ness and reflection, while using strategies in- 
volves at least the ability to reflect on the effec- 
tiveness of them. 

Students who are self-regulated are able to 
learn in a strategic manner, applying strategies 
in relationship to their own characteristics as 
well as specific task demands. Becoming more 
strategic and self-regulated in their learning is 
an important goal for many students with learn- 
ing disabilities. Teachers who provide strategy 
training and reinforcement will see more suc- 
cess in skill development that will result in 
lifelong learning. 

Cognitive and Metacognitive 
Strategies Instructions 

One approach to teaching self-regulation is 
cognitive strategy instruction. Currently, sev- 
eral models of strategy instruction result in 
success in helping students become more self- 
regulated. There are five steps involved in 
strategy instruction. 

Assess Strategy Use 

To determine if students are aware of strate- 
gies and able to successfully use them, teachers 
should ask students to "think aloud" or to share 
their thinking. Inviting them to tutor younger 



students allows the teacher to listen to the 
advice they give. Several paper and pencil tests 
and interviews can be used to determine the 
students' ability to self-regulate. 

Explain the Strategy 

Teachers need to include three kinds of 
knowledge about strategies in instruction. The 
first is declarative knowledge, or knowledge of 
what strategies are being learned. The second 
is procedural knowledge, or how to use the 
strategies. The third is conditional knowledge, 
or knowledge about when and why to use the 
strategies. It is critical that teachers help stu- 
dents develop all three types of knowledge about 
the strategies they are learning. 

Model the Strategy 

Students can learn self-regulation by observ- 
ing and discussing strategy use, choice of strat- 
egies, and ways of implementation. Modeling 
strategies is most powerful when it is done in 
the context of real problems and tasks that 
require strategic approaches. 

Scaffold the Strategy 

"Scaffolding" is a procedure that supports 
students while they attempt to use strategies to 
meet the demands of particular tasks. This 
support can exist in many forms. One of the 
most powerful forms is to engage the studentin 
conversation about their learning, especially 
what they are learning and how they are learn- 
ing it. 

Relate Cognitive Strategy 
Instruction to Motivation 

It is difficult for students to be motivated 
when they do not have the means to control 
their learning. As students become more aware 
of and able to use strategies to control their 
learning, they have a basis for increased belief 
in their ability to make a difference — a belief 
that is strongly linked to increased motivation. 
(Palinsca*- and Klenk, 1992) 

Not all strategies are effective for all learn- 
ers; one must consider adults' varying strate- 
gies for cleaning their homes. Classrooms that 
involve open sharing of strategies, discussed in 
relation to particular task demands; learner 
characteristics; and personal preferences, set 
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the stage for students to become more conscious 
of, and interested in, self-regulated learning. 
Stxidents with learning disabilities, so often 
characterized as non-strategic learners, can 
benefit greatly from these types of classrooms. 

Learning Styles 

The term learning styles refers to the ele- 
ments that affect how one learns. The most 
common are visual and auditory. Other rele- 
vant factors affect individual learning needs 
and styles. 

To plan for a learning activity based on 
styles, a teacher should 

• identify the topic, concept, or skill; 

• list the things about the topic that every 
student should learn and translate them to be- 
havioral objectives; 

• design three or four activity alternatives for 
each objective, allowing students to select the 
conditions (learning style) under which they 
will perform; 

• create a reporting alternative for each of the 
activity alternatives; 

• list the resources the student may use; 

• add at least three small-group techniques; 

• develop a test that is directly related to each 
objective. (Dunn and Dunn, 1978) 

Figure 9, "C.I.T.E. Learning Styles Instru- 
ment," is a tool that teachers can give to or use 
with students to establish an understanding of 
their individual learning styles. Figure 10 pro- 
vides a scoring key for the C.I.T.E. assessment 
tool. 

4MAT 

The 4MAT system is based on the belief that 
people learn in different ways and that by using 
various instructional strategies, teaching and 
learning can improve. The eight-step cycle of 
instruction makes teachers aware of learning 
styles and assists them in organizing lessons to 
meet the nee.ds of students. 
Step One: Create an Experience 
Step Two: Reflect on and Analyze the Experi- 
ence 

Step Three: Integrate the Reflective Analysis 

into Concepts 
Step Four: Develop Concepts and Skills 
Step Five: Practice Defined Givens 



Step Six: Practice and Add Something of One- 
self 

Step Seven: Analyze Application for Relevance 

and Usefulness 
Step Eight: Do and Apply to New, More Com 

plex Experiences (Weber and Weber, 1990) 
Four types of learners are recognized in the 
4MAT program: 

• Imaginative Learners 

• Analytic Learners 

• Common Sense Learners 

• Dynamic Learners 

Imaginative learners are interested in per- 
sonal meaning and teachers need to give these 
students reasons to learn. Analytic learners 
are interested in fact and teachers need to give 
these students the information. Common sense 
learners are interested in how things work and 
teachers need to let them experiment. Dynamic 
learners are interested in self discovery and 
teachers need to let these students teach them- 
selves and others. 

Teachers sequentially apply all four of the 
learning styles mentioned above so all students 
v/ill be comfortably successful at least part of 
the time. The 4MAT system also incorporates 
the whole brain learning theory and, at each 
step of the cycle, stresses a right mode and left 
mode technique. The system contains strate- 
gies that will meet the needs of all students. 
(McCarthy, 1990) 
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Figure 9 



C.I.T.E. Learning Styles Instrument* 



Directions: For each statement, check the box that best shows how you do your work. 

most least 







like 






like 






me 






me 






4 


3 


2 


1 


1. 


When I make things for my studies, I remember what I have learned 












better 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. 


Written assignments are easy for me to do 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 


I learn better if someone reads a book to me than if I read silently to 












myself. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. 


I learn best when I study alone 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. 


Having assignment directions written on the board makes them 












easier to understand 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. 


It's harder for me to do a written assignment than an oral one 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. 


When I do math problems in my head, I say the numbers to myself. ... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. 


If I need help in the subject, I will ask a classmate for help 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9. 


I understand a math problem that is written down better than one 












I hear 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


10. 


I don't mind doing written assignments 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11. 


I remember things I hear better than things I read 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


12. 


I remember more of what I learn if I learn it when I am alone 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


13. 


I would rather read a story than listen to it read 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


14. 


I feel like I talk smarter than I write 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


15. 


If someone tells me three numbers to add, I can usually get the 












right answer without writing them down 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


16. 


I like to work in a group because I learn from the others in my 














□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


17. 


Written math problems are easier for me to do than oral ones 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


18. 


Writing a spelling word several times helps me remember it better. ... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


19. 


I find it easier to remember what I have heard than what I have 












read 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


20. 


It is more fun to learn with classmates at first, but it is hard to 












study with them 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


21. 


I like written directions better than spoken ones 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


22. 


If homework were oral, I would do it all 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


23. 


When I hear a phone number, I can remember it without wnting it 












down 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


24. 


I get more work done when I work with someone 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



* Reprinted witfi permission by A.M. Babich, P. Burdine, L. Albright, and P. Randol. Wichita Public Schools: Murdock Teacher 
Center. 
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Figure 9 (continued) 



C.I.T.E. Learning Styles Instrument 



most least 
like like 
me me 
4 3 2 1 

25. Seeing a number makes more sense to me than hearing a number □ □ □ □ 

26. I like to do things like simple repairs or crafts with my hands Q □ Q Q 

27. The things I write on paper sound better than when I say them □ □ □ □ 

28. I study best when no one is around to talk or listen to Q Q Q Q 

29. I would rather read things in a book than have the teacher tell me 

about them □ □ □ □ 

30. Speaking is a better way than writing if you want someone to 

understand what you really mean Q Q Q Q 

31. When I have a written math problem to do, I say it to myself to 

understand it better □ □ □ □ 

32. I can learn more about a subject if I am with a small group of 

students □ □ □ □ 

33. Seeing the price of something written down is easier for me to 

understand than having someone tell me the price Q Q Q Q 

34. I like to make things with my hands □ □ □ □ 

35. I like tests that call for sentence completion or written answers □ □ Q Q 

36. I understand more from a class discussion than from reading about 

a subject □ □ □ □ 

37. I remember the spelling of a word better if I see it written down 

than if someone spells it out loud Q Q Q Q 

38. Spelling and grammar rules make it hard for me to say what I 

want to in writing Q Q Q Q 

39. It makes it easier when I say the numbers of a problem to myself as 

I work it out □ □ □ □ 

40. I like to study with other people □ □ □ □ 

41. When the teachers say a number, I really don't understand it until 

I see it written down Q Q Q Q 

42. I understand what I have learned better when I am involved in 

making something for the subject Q Q Q Q 

43. Sometimes I say dumb things, but writing gives me time to correct 

myself. □ □ □ □ 

44. I do well on tests if they are about things I hear in class □ □ □ □ 

45. I can't think as well when I work with someone else as when I 

work alone □ □ □ □ 
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Figure 10 



C.I.T.E. Learning Styles Instrument Score Sheet* 



Directions: The numbers below correspond to the numbered statements from the C.I.T.E. Learning 
Styles Instrument. Write in the student's numerical response to each statement and 
use the formula and key, provided below, to determine the significance of the learning 
sty".. 



Visual Language 

5 

13 

21 

29 

37 

Total 



x 2 = 



(score) 



Visual Numerical 

9 

17 

25 

33 

41 

Total 



x2 = 



(score) 



Auditory Language 

3 

11 

19 

36 

44 

Total x 2 = 



(score) 



Auditory Numerical 

7 

15 

23 

31 

39 

Total x 2 = 



(score) 



Kinesthetic-Tactile 

1 

18 

26 

34 

42 

Total x 2 = 



(score) 



Social- Individual 

4 

12 

20 

28 

45 " 

Total 



x 2 = 



. (score) 



Social-Group 

8 

16 

24 

32 

40 

Total 



x 2 = 



. (score) 



Expressiveness-Oral 

6 

14 

22 

30 

38 

Total x 2 = 



(score) 



Expressiveness-Written 

2 

10 

27 

35 

43 

Total 



x2 = 



(score) 



Key 

Score: 33 - 40 

20 - 32 

5 - 19 



Major Learning Style 
Minor Learning Style 
Negligible Use 



* Reprinted with permission by A.M. Babich, P. Burdine, L. Albright, and I'. Randol. Wichita Public Schools: Murdock Teacher 
Center. 
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Enrichment and Content 




Students with learning disabilities have ar- 
eas of strength. Some of those areas are obvious 
in academic settings and achievement tests, 
while others manifest themselves in co-curricu- 
lar or extra-curricular areas. Unfortunately, 
some parents and educators overlook these ar- 
eas of strength and focus on the disability. En- 
richment programs, educational activities that 
generate meaningful use of information, are an 
essential part of the educational opportunities 
provided to all students. As an integral support 
to remediation and compensation, enrichment 
activities focus on the actual content of the les- 
son, making it more real for the student and 
thus motivating her or him to strive to succeed. 
For students with disabilities who also have 
special strengths or talents, enrichment pro- 
grams can discover or develop skills that the 
student may carry into adulthood. 

Literature, Writing, 
and Communication 

While students with learning disabilities are 
most likely to be disabled in the areas of reading 
and written language, occasionally students 
manifest their skills in these areas and should 
develop them. Such skills include comprehen- 
sion of and compassion for literature and the 
written word. Teachers should guide and devel- 
op these skills in students, providing them with 
accommodations that allow an individual's po- 
tential to surface. Students with LD may be 
good auditory learners. Their efficient auditory 
learning skills may result in the acquisition of 



large amounts of information, which they can 
then develop. Enrichment programs in litera- 
ture should provide students with LD the forum 
to discuss and contemplate topics and issues 
hep.rd on news shows and documentaries. Such 
au^'vory learning opportunities provide mean- 
ingful information, but teachers may overlook 
them as sources for classroom discussions, 
projects, or other activities. 

While students with LD may demonstrate 
weaknesses in such areas as vocabulary and 
spelling, they may have potential in the verbal 
domain. Public speaking and marketing skills 
are not atypical of a person with a learning 
disability. As these skills develop, the student 
will seek to improve vocabulary and reading 
skills in order to enhance the content of the 
presentations. Technology, such as word-pro- 
cessors, often is the key to unlocking the hidden 
talents of these students. 

Sample topics and activities that will help 
improve reading and vocabulary skills might 
include 

• play writing 

• solving mysteries 

• analyzing court cases 

• discussing implications of a new law, espe- 
cially one that affects young people 

• word-processing activities 

• creating a public relations campaign to build 
a local swimming pool 

• interviewing a candidate for the school board 

• designing a brochure on dental hygiene 

• participating in a Junior Great Books group 
(Junior Great Books Curriculum, 1994) 
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Mathematics, Science, 
and Computers 

Many students with LD have strong mathe- 
matics skills. Teachers should encourage and 
support them as they continue to work within 
the m in stream of the school's mathematics 
curriculum. In addition, their program must 
include modifications that will compensate for 
fine motor weaknesses, perceptual skill deficits, 
and other aspects of the disability that interfere 
with a student's ability to demonstrate individ- 
ual knowledge. Many students with LD also 
develop strong computer or science skills. 

Enrichment activities in mathematics, com- 
puter, and science domains could include ad- 
vancement through the curriculum at a faster 
rate than average; application activities such as 
data analysis for school, community, or univer- 
sity purposes; assistance in research; or guided 
independent research. Numerous programs are 
available in hard copy and on computer soft- 
ware. Often the best projects, however, develop 
through the joint efforts of the student, the 
teacher, university staff, or other community 
members. 

Sample activities might have the student 

• analyze contradictions in environmental cur- 
rent events, 

• establish an aquarium or insect collection, 

• study a famous person and share the infor- 
mation with others in a report, 

• conduct science experiments, 

• design a chart or graph on computer, 

• write a story (using pictures only or both 
words and pictures) on a computer, 

• create an advertising program to justify a 
tax increase, or 

• list consequences of destroying the rain for- 
est. 

Visual Arts and 
Performing Arts 

Many students with LD are talented in the 
arts, which include pottery, photography, and 
woodworking, among others. These often prove 
to be their most obvious talents and, as poten- 
tial career and vocational skills, deserve devel- 
opment. The same is true for mechanical skills, 
drafting, designing, music, and drama. Physi- 
cal skills in athletic areas, dance, manipulation 
of equipment and machines, performing arts, 
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and others may be among the strengths of stu- 
dents with learning disabilities. 
Sample activities may have the student 

• create a sculpture depicting contributions of 
African-Americans during the Harlem Renais- 
sance, 

• develop a slide show on child-proofing a 
home, 

• design a quilt or afghan that provides a fam- 
ily history, 

• perform a song typical of American Indian 
culture, or 

• find and share examples of Laotian crafts. 
Arts education has a variety of benefits for 

all students. For those with LD, art programs 
reinforce necessary skills, some of which •in- 
clude visual memory, figure-to-ground relation- 
ships, and time and sequence. For activities 
that relate to these and other developmental 
needs, see the Wisconsin DPFs publication A 
Guide to Curriculum Planning in Arts for SEN 
Students. (Ross-Thomson, 1990) 

Social Sciences, Business, 
and Economics 

Students with learning disabilities may dem- 
onstrate high interest in the social sciences 
because often these topics relate to the stu- 
dents' personal experiences. For instance, a 
student's disability may emphasize an explora- 
tion of emotional needs, leading to an interest 
in psychology. Concern about possible contact 
with the law enforcement system may become a 
career in criminology. Gerontology may attract 
the student with LD who has discovered that 
older adults, with their greater experience and 
possibly broader perspectives, often are more 
patient with children who have LD. Genealogy 
is a logical interest for the child with LD who 
finds that, within the family, the disability al- 
ways is secondary to family membership. Sim- 
ilarly, business and economics can appeal to 
students who have helped a relative or friend 
operate a small business, are fascinated by the 
stock market, or hold their own savings ac- 
counts. A functional curriculum emphasizes 
actual experience, and the careful, limited use 
of afunctional curriculum, or several of its key 
elements, may be helpful to teachers in the area 
of social science, business, or economics. These 
subjects often have many "real-world" or hands- 
on activities. 
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Schloss and Sedlak (1986) suggest that the 
functional curriculum is appropriate for stu- 
dents with great difficulty learning new skills, 
trouble keeping pace with their peers in acquir- 
ing a number of new skills, limited time to 
engage in instructional activities, or are at the 
end of their school experience. The functional 
curriculum has merit for older students with 
LD whose disability is quite severe, in that it 
aims to provide the basic skills needed to func- 
tion independently and to compete for certain 
jobs. These skills should be built into the gener- 
al curricula where students can practice addi- 
tion and subtraction by balancing checkbooks 
in consumer economics, improve their commu- 
nication skills by writing business letters, and 
fill out forms and practice interviews in a vari- 
ety of classes. 

Cognitive Domain 

Students with LD have normal intellectual 
ability in order to qualify for exceptional educa- 
tional services. That does not mean, however, 
that students with high cognitive ability cannot 
be learning disabled. It is reasonable to believe 
that the same proportion of learning disabilities 
exists within each range of intellectual ability. 
Students who are intellectually gifted and 
learning disabled will likely require services 
from both the gifted and talented program and 
the LD program. These students will likely 
participate in both enrichment activities and 
special accommodations in the general educa- 
tion classroom. 

Frank Williams, an author in the field of 
education, categorizes three types of activities 
for enrichment, which address various cogni- 
tive skills: 

• Exploration activities, which include para- 
doxes, analogies, provocative questions, and at- 
tributes; 

• Training activities, which include searching 
skills, study of creative people or processes, 
evaluation of situations, and idea generation 
from creative reading, writing, or listening; 

• Production activities, which include toler- 
ance for ambiguity, intuitive expression, and 
evaluative skills based on the analysis of conse- 
quences and implications, creative writing, and 
visualization. (Williams, 1970) 



Affective and Social Domain 

Finally, students with LD may need enrich- 
ment in the area of affective skills and the social 
domain. As individuals with disabilities, they 
may he empathetic and understanding individ- 
uals. They may develop strong skills in self- 
discipline and taking responsibilities. Teachers 
need to respect and reward these skills because 
they may be the very skills that compensate for 
disabilities. There is often an erroneous as- 
sumption about physical disabilities that a "nat- 
ural" compensation exists for a lost sense, for 
example, better hearing for the student who is 
blind. Whnje this may be the same for people 
with learning disabilities, such compensations 
do not always exist. 

Students with LD usually experience ex- 
tremes in self-esteem. While they recognize 
their strengths, their disabilities often over- 
whelm them. The disabilities can eventually 
control students' attitudes toward themselves, 
and this often results in low self-esteem. For 
that reason, it is important that parents and 
educators recognize a student's strengths and 
talents, because they lead to a student's poten- 
tial to develop a disciplined and responsible 
attitude toward learning and work. While 
knowledge and skills are important, proper at- 
titude is essential. Without it, students have 
little opportunity to use their skills and knowl- 
edge. 

Enrichment activities are part of every cur- 
riculum. They are often the key to unlocking 
the psychological or emotional cells that impris- 
on students with disabilities. 
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Establishing the 
Assessment Process 




Educational assessment, the process of de- 
termining the relative significance of the factors 
that affect learning, is an integral part of the 
overall learning process. While educators use 
assessment for identification of, and placement 
for, a learning disability, assessment's most 
valuable purpose is instructional programming. 
Assessment provides a description of the stu- 
dent as a learner in a variety of environmental 
settings and should result in empirically based 
decision making that leads to increased student 
learning. 

All effective educational assessment includes 
formal and informal practices such as observa- 
tions, interviews, normative testing, curriculum 
based assessment, criterion referenced testing, 
and others. It is an ongoing process that in- 
volves the collaborative efforts of the students, 
parents, and teachers. Evaluators and educa- 
tors should always emphasize the skills and 
knowledge that the student has and can demon- 
strate. The identification of deficits is second- 
ary. Yet, it is not sufficient to merely describe 
the student's strengths and weaknesses. Teach- 
ers must base assessment on the premise that 
the student does not have sole ownership of the 
learning problem. Teachers, instructional set- 
tings, instructional approaches, instructional 
materials, family and community dynamics, and 
a variety of other factors all share the ownership 
of, or play a significant role in, the learning 
problem. The evaluators must assess how the 
student functions in various environmental set- 
tings and conditions, such as the home, the 



community, lecture classes, small group activi- 
ties, one-to-one encounters, and so on. 

Assessment is a team process that includes a 
well-planned sequence of events. These teams 
should be made up of diverse adults who repre - 
sent various facets of the student's educational 
and personal life. (In Wisconsin, the team is 
referred to as a multidisciplinary team 
(M-team), and Wisconsin law refers to the need 
for special education as Exceptional Education- 
al Need (EEN).) The assessment process en- 
ables parents and educators to obtain pertinent 
information efficiently and to apply that infor- 
mation for effective student learning. If the 
assessment team determines the need for spe- 
cial education services, another group meets to 
create an individualized educational plan (IEP) 
for the student. 

Overall, the assessment process requires that 
evaluators take the following four fundamental 
actions 

• analyze the status quo, 

• collect needed information, 

• analyze and synthesize information, and 

• apply new information to students' learning 
needs. 

The initial assessment team performs the 
first three fundamental actions: analyzing the 
status quo, collecting the neede.. information, 
and analyzing and synthesizing the informa- 
tion, while the IEP team performs the fourth 
evaluative action, applying new information. 
Both groups work to ensure that a special educa- 
tion student receives the kind of education 
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that is appropriate for his or her individual 
needs. 

Federal laws define learning disabilities and 
establish criteria for them. Wisconsin laws also 
define LD and establish certain criteria, which 
the U.S. Department of Education has ap- 
proved. This section on the assessment process 
' provides information that applies to all public 
schools in the U.S. Although this chapter dis- 
cusses several Wisconsin requirements, specific 
statutory information relative to Wisconsin ed- 
ucators appears in appendixes B, C, and D. 
These appendixes on Wisconsin's eligibility, 
M-team, and IEP rules also include helpful in- 
terpretations. 

Federal Definition 

The federal Individuals with Disabilities Ed- 
ucation Act (IDEA) defines learning disabilities 
in its related Code of Federal Regulations, 
34 CFR 300.7(b)(10): 

'Specific learning disability' means a dis- 
order in one or more of the basic psycho- 
logical processes involved in understand- 
ing or in using language, spoken or 
written, that may manifest itself in an 
imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, 
read, write, spell, or to do mathematical 
calculations. The term includes such con- 
ditions as perceptual disabilities, brain 
injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dys- 
lexia, and developmental aphasia. The 
term does not apply to children who have 
learning problems that are primarily the 
result of visual, hearing, or motor disabil- 
ities, of mental retardation, of emotional 
disturbance, or of environmental, cultur- 
al, or economic disadvantage. 



Federal regulations also offer criteria for educa- 
tors to apply when determining the existence of 
a specific learning disability. The assessment 
team must determine that the student's learn- 
ing experience is appropriate for his or her age 
and ability. If the student does not achieve in 
certain areas commensurate with his or her age 
and ability, there may be reason to determine 
that a learning disability exists. The areas 
where a severe discrepancy between achieve- 
ment and intellectual ability may indicate LD 
are the following: 

• oral expression, 

• listening comprehension, 

• written expression, 

• basic reading skill, 

• reading comprehension, 

• mathematics calculation, or 

• mathematics reasoning. 

The team may not identify a child as having a 
learning disability if a severe discrepancy be- 
tween ability and achievement is primarily the 
result of the following: 

• a visual, hearing, or motor impairment; 

• mental retardation, (referred to in Wiscon- 
sin as cognitive disability) 

• emotional disturbance; or 

• environmental, cultural, or economic disad- 
vantage. (34 CFR 300.541) 

The federal definition is general and applies to 
all states. Each state may develop its own 
statute and administrative rule to more specifi- 
cally define the categories and criteria for LD. 

Figure 11, "Federal and Wisconsin LD Defi- 
nitions," provides a comparison of the federal 
definition and operational criteria to those of 
Wisconsin. For more information about Wis- 
consin's criteria, see appendix B. 
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Figure 11 



Federal and Wisconsin LD Definitions 



Deficits 


Federal 
Definition* 


Operational 
Criteria 


Wisconsin 
Definition 


Operational 
Definition 


Under 

Achievement 


Intra- 
Individual 


"achievement and 
intellectual ability" 


"Disorder within 
the child" 


"functional 
achievement and 
expressive 
achievement" 
(= 50% Formula 
I.Q. Cut-off) 


Central Nervous 

System 

Dysfunction 


Yes 


None 


No 


"Deficit within 
the child's 
learning system" 


Process Clause 


Yes 


None 


No (implied) 


Life Span 


Yes 


Refers to "children" 


Yes 


Refers to 
"children" 


Language 


Yes. Spoken, 
written 
Listen, read, 
speak, write, 
spell, calcu- 
late 


Spelling not 
included 


Yes. "acquire, 
organize, or ex- 
press information" 
"read, write, spell, 
or arithmetic 
reason/calculat- 
ing" 


Spelling 
included 


Academic 


Yes 


One or more areas: 
Oral expression 
listening comprehen- 
sion 

written expression 
basic reading 
reading comprehen- 
sion 

mathematics calcu- 
lation 

mathematics reason- 
ing 


Yes 


Two or more 
areas: math, 
reading, spelling, 
written language, 
or readiness 
areas 


Thinking 


No 


No reference 


No (implied) 


Normal 
intelligence 


Other 


Includes 
perceptual HC 

V\T*oin in "ill w 
UI dill IliJLllJf 

MBD 
dyslexia 
developmen- 
tal aphasia 


None 


None 


Also exclude 
high potential 
u/hpn function! ncr 
at grade level 


Allows Multi- 
handicapped 


Yes 


Yes 


No reference 


Yes 


Exclusion 


Yes 


Yes 


t No 


Yes 



* Adapted from D.D. Hammill, w On Defining Learning Disabilities: An Emerging Consensus," Journal of learning Disabilities, 
(Feb., 1990). 
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Kinds of Assessment 

The following brief descriptions of different 
kinds of assessment offer educators various 
strategies to determine a students abilities. No 
one kind of assessment is primary or indispens- 
able. They are listed alphabetically. Educators 
can and should use them in collaboration with 
one another for the best possible results. 

Authentic 

Authentic or natural assessment involves ob- 
servation and direct inquiry of the student as 
he or she performs a specific skill. Whether it is 
"hands-on" experience in a science experiment, 
dialogue about a character in literature, a holis- 
tic writing activity, or a cooperative review of 
safety rules for operating machines, authentic 
assessment is an ongoing component of instruc- 
tion. It focuses on the outcomes of learning and 
provides increased accountability for instruc- 
tion. 

Curriculum-Based 

Curriculum-Based Assessment (CBA) in- 
volves a teacher or an assessment team collect- 
ing short, repetitive samples of student behav- 
ior within one or more curricular areas. The 
evaluator(s) use that collection to interpret and 
determine the student's relative strengths and 
weaknesses when functioning in that curricu- 
lum. An example of curriculum-based assess- 
ment in oral reading is the random selection of 
100-word passages from the basal reader or 
literature textbook that the student uses in the 
general education classroom. The student's flu- 
ency and accuracy, in terms of the number of 
words read correctly per minute, constitutes 
the assessment data. Evaluators may collect 
similar measures in the areas of reading com- 
prehension, spelling, written expression, math- 
ematics, and other areas. Social behaviors may 
be assessed by observing and recording the fre- 
quency of different behaviors such as "out of 
place," "on task," or "negative physical contact." 
To be useful, such data should always be com- 
pared to like data collected about other stu- 
dents. 

The advantages of CBA include the following: 
• assessment data are related directly to in- 
struction. 



• frequent testing may enhance learning by 
providing specific feedback to students. 

• CBA is time efficient. 

• continuity and a relevant data base is estab- 
lished for decision making. 

• clear relationships exist among assessment, 
IEPs, and instructional delivery. 

Teachers who develop the CBA "tools" should be 
familiar with the scope and sequence of the 
relevant curricular area. The value of the data 
obtained from this assessment will depend on 
the extent to which the CBA tool is consistent 
with the expectations of the curriculum and the 
environment of the actual classroom. Evalua- 
tors need to know the percentage of the popula- 
tion that is minority, disadvantaged, and dis- 
abled, and be able to describe age, gender, 
socioeconomic status, and other important de- 
ments of the population. 

Developmental 

Educators compile a developmental history 
by reviewing the student's past records, inter- 
viewing the parents, and obtaining any neces- 
sary medical information. This type of informa- 
tion points to specific patterns, mainly of delays 
or disorders that occur over a period of time. It 
is important to study profiles from previous 
interventions, including test scores obtained 
prior to those interventions. The developmen- 
tal assessment process is a fact-finding mission 
that includes an analysis of all aspects of a 
student's past and present performance. Even 
when an impairment exists, the team needs to 
determine if that impairment significantly in- 
terferes with the student's ability to operate on 
a developmental level commensurate with his 
or her peers. The areas of development most 
commonly assessed in young children are cogni- 
tion, communication, gross motor, fine motor, 
social or emotional, functional (or basic) skills, 
and adaptive or self-help skills. All areas of 
development including vision and hearing must 
be assessed. Developmental assessment is es- 
pecially important for younger children and 
those suspected of having a traumatic brain 
injury (TBI). These two groups of children are 
progressing through critical stages of develop- 
ment because of their age or injury, so the 
evaluator needs to know all possible develop- 
mental factors in order to make a complete and 
valid assessment. 
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Diagnostic Teaching 

Diagnosis through teaching is a procedure in 
which a teacher uses a variety of strategies to 
identify a student's learning style, strengths, 
and weaknesses. The teacher creates activities 
that determine the reason a student learns in a 
certain way. 

For example, a teacher may create a lesson 
that substitutes symbols for words and write 
several messages for the student to interpret. 
The teacher allows the student a very brief time 
to study the symbol key, in which some words 
are represented by concrete pictures and others 
are more abstract. The teacher then asks the 
student to interpret some simple sentences. If 
the student recognizes only those symbols that 
provide a picture of an object and cannot re- 
member the more abstract symbols, the teacher 
can diagnose that the student is a concrete 
learner. Diagnosis through teaching should not 
be interpreted as a diagnostic placement. When 
used as a part of a formal evaluation, diagnostic 
teaching should not result in de facto placement 
in special education. Diagnostic placements 
are not allowable under Wisconsin's rules. 

Both general and special education teachers 
may use diagnostic teaching. It allows the 
teacher and student to assess together the cur- 
rent learning environment to determine the 
specific area of difficulty. The teacher and 
student need to analyze the student's attributes 
that affect his or her success in learning the 
specific task. Because most tasks require pre- 
requisite skills, the lack of those skills is often 
the cause of the problem. 

In addition to this common gap, an impor- 
tant attribute is the student's perception of his 
or her own abilities, in terms of an external 
rather than internal focus. This question of 
focus addresses the fact that many students 
wi'h learning problems believe their academic 
success hinges more on factors outside of their 
control — such as luck or innate ability — than 
on factors within their control, like effort. Fi- 
nally, the organizational learning or cognitive 
strategies that the student applies to learning 
the task may also be the cause of the problem. 
This form of diagnostic teaching allows the 
teacher to determine other student alternatives, 
such as the need for compensatory devices, like 
calculators or word processors. Differential di- 
agnosis may rule out the following: 



• distracting stimuli. 

• slow learner characteristics. 

• anxiety. 

• motivation. 

• inappropriate instruction. 

• lack of instruction. 

Diagnostic instructional strategies may guide a 
teacher's planning by 

• determining a student's awareness of how he 
or she learns. 

• determining strategies used by a student. 

• testing hypotheses regarding a student's 
learning. 

• developing instructional objectives. 

• analyzing discrepancies. 

• determining a student's thinking skills in 
relation to life-long learning. 

• obtaining evidence of success with various 
instructional strategies. 

Portfolio 

Portfolio assessment is used in a variety of 
ways. Teachers assist students in developing 
portfolios that demonstrate the skills they have 
mastered. Portfolios may contain art work, 
writings, projects, project plans, resumes, work 
samples, letters of commendation or recommen- 
dation, and other evidence of the student's 
skills. Portfolio assessment plays a significant 
role in learning that focuses on relevant out- 
comes. 

Standardized/ 
Norm-Referenced Tests 

Traditional assessment in special education 
includes the use of formal standardized and 
normative referenced tests. These tests are 
developed and tested on a sample population of 
students. These samplings allow the test devel- 
opers to describe how valid or reliable the ob- 
tained information may be when using a specif- 
ic test with a specific student. 

Formal tests are not always normative refer- 
enced, but may be criterion referenced. Criteri- 
on-referenced tests are not normed on a popula- 
tion of students and do not provide data that 
compares a student's achievements to those of 
peers. Instead, criterion-referenced tests com- 
pare a student's achievements to a predeter- 
mined curriculum, or set of criteria. 
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Developers revise these tests regularly. 
Teachers should remain aware of current liter- 
ature that evaluates assessment tools. Rather 
than include an appendix or listing in this DPI 
publication, the author refers readers to two 
well-known resources that maintain up-to-date 
information about assessment tools: Assess- 
ment in Special and Remedial Education (Salvia 
and Ysseldyke, 1991) and Buros Mental Mea- 
surements Yearbook, (Buros Institute, 1994) 

Team 

In a team assessment, members of a mul- 
tidisciplinary assessment team and other par- 
ticipants work together to determine needed 
information, to plan the evaluation sessions, 
and to carry out designated roles to gather the 
needed information. Parents participate in each 
step in the diagnosis. The advantages of team 
assessment include 

• elimination of redundancy, 

• improved understanding of the interrelation 
of the chiles abilities, and 

• active parent participation. 
Assessment sessions may involve the team ob- 
serving a parent or other team member inter- 
acting with the child. The team may observe as 
the child interacts with numerous toys or spe- 
cific items. While primarily used with young 
children, team assessment may be used with 
any student. Observation by a team of the 
student in a testing situation is another form of 
team assessment. 

Transdisciplinary 

Transdisciplinary assessment (TA) focuses 
on the whole person. Functional activities are 
seen as part of a whole rather than as compo- 
nent skills learned in isolation. Transdisci- 
plinary team members cooperate to plan, evalu- 
ate, and synthesize information to develop a 
holistic view of the person in question. Empha- 
sis is placed on sharingresponsibility for educa- 
tional programming by sharing information and 
skills across traditional disciplinary boundaries. 
TA generally results in one or two individuals 
facilitating the delivery of services while other 
team members serve as consultants to them. 

Whole Language 

Whole language assessment is holistic, stu- 
dent-centered, and process-oriented. Its tech- 



niques emphasize content, and use frequent, 
unlimited writing assignments in a contextual 
framework. It may involve a portfolio which 
includes a student's writing sample, audio and 
video tapes, think-aloud protocols, files, albums, 
journals for conferences, tally lists, readinglogs, 
anecdotal records, and story frame checklists. 
It may involve direct observation or an inter- 
view that determines the student's application 
of reading skills and strategies to academic and 
recreational reading. Parental participation 
and self-evaluation are often significant compo- 
nents" 

Analyze the Status Quo 

The purpose of assessment is to guide deci- 
sion making for student programming. The 
following steps that the multidisciplinary as- 
sessment team members should consider will 
assist the team in analyzing the status quo. 

Review Existing Records 

The first step in any assessment is to review 
behavioral files, pupil records, and any other 
historical data about the student. Relevant 
information includes the following: 

• vision and hearing test results, 

• current and previous academic and behav- 
ioral information, 

• school attendance patterns, 

• medical information, 

• family and environmental background, 

• standardized test results (an example for 
Wisconsin educators is the Third Grade Read- 
ing Test), and 

• any other pertinent facts. 

After reviewing and analyzing the student's 
records, evaluators must determine what addi- 
tional information they will need to make a 
valid assessment. The most relevant and pur- 
poseful information is that which has an impact 
on student learning. This kind of information 
goes beyond historical data and facts, exploring 
the individual student's experience and rela- 
tionship within education. 

Distinguish between 
Difference and Disability 

Individual student differences require anal- 
ysis to determine if they are related to a disabil- 
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ity or related to other elements of a student's 
life. Federal regulations demand that educa- 
tors recognize the effect or impact on learning 
of a student's individual background and expe- 
rience when they assess for a learning disabili- 
ty. Assessments often occur, however, that do 
not appropriately interpret this personal infor- 
mation. By attributing a student's lack of suc- 
cess to a learning disability rather than to learn- 
ing differences, educators overlook the 
opportunity to conduct an assessment that leads 
to appropriate accommodation for individual 
differences. 

The "environmental, cultural, or economic 
disadvantages" to which the Code of Federal 
Regulations (34CFR 300.541(b)(4)) refers are 
strictly prohibited as indicators of LD. Instead, 
according to the federal requirements, a stu- 
dent's environmental, cultural, and economic 
background are elements of the student as a 
whole. 

University of Texas researchers Shernaz B. 
Garcia and Alba A. Ortiz refer to these ele- 
ments as "other learning needs" and "ether 
achievement difficulties." (Garcia and Ortiz, 
1988) These are aspects of a student's life that 
have an impact on their learning, but should 
not be considered learning disabilities. 

"Other achievement difficulties" refers to 
medical aspects, such as TBI; socioeconomic 
aspects, such as attendance at a variety of 
schools; or experiential aspects, such as a lack 
of appropriate prior instruction. "Other learn- 
ing needs" refers to cultural aspects of the stu- 
dent, for instance, actions that depart from "tra- 
ditional" school behavior. A common example 
of this is the reticence of a student to practice a 
skill publicly because he or she is from a culture 
that views failure as shameful. "Other learning 
needs" also refers to linguistic aspects, such as 
the need for a student to learn a skill in his or 
her primary language before learning it in En- 
glish. Other aspects of a student's individual 
learning difference also require assessment. An 
example of the physical aspect is gender, which 
may be significant in the area of mathematics 
where girls may believe themselves less capable 
of success than do boys. A final element is the 
attitudinal aspect in which the attitude of the 
child toward him- or herself affects learning. 
For instance, abused, neglected, or homeless 
children often manifest low self-esteem, low 
expectations, and a disbelief in the possibility of 
personal success. (Berkanand Kadushin, 1993) 



Not only do federal regulations require that 
educators recognize individual differences as a 
form of diversity, rather than as a disability, 
but good educational programming depends on 
this recognition. The teacher who can distin- 
guish learning disabilities from individual 
learning differences is a professional who will 
increase any student's likelihood for success. 
The capability to recognize and distinguish this 
critical difference, however, is not innate. 
Learning to do this means moving from the 
judgmental perspective that the student alone 
brings problems to the learning environment, 
to the holistic perspective of the teaching and 
learning process. Like their students, teachers 
also bring cultural, environmental, and eco- 
nomic attitudes and experiences to the learning 
environment. The expectations within a specif- 
ic curriculum and the limitations of certain 
traditional teaching methods further influence 
the learning environment. 

Staff development activities, including indi- 
vidual professional development, allow teach- 
ers to do research or self-study on the subjects 
related to student diversity. An excellent first 
step is appendix E, "Preventing Inappropriate 
Referrals of Language Minority Students to 
Special Education," which offers Garcia and 
Ortiz's article in its entirety. 

Collect Needed Information 

Evaluators should consider the following ac- 
tions and resources for gathering needed infor- 
mation. 

• Observe the student in relation to his or her 
environment. 

• Interview parents, teachers, the student, and 
any significant others. 

• Conduct formal and informal testing. 
Educators recognize that several basic assess- 
ment models exist, but teachers should merge 
or blend components of each to create the most 
appropriate tool for an individual student or 
situation. 

Observations 

Observation in a general education environ- 
ment of a student suspected to have learning 
disabilities is a requirement in both federal and 
state regulations. It is also essential for the 
interpretation and application of test results to 
the student's level of successful learning. It is a 
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legal requirement that an evaluator(s) qualified 
to assess for suspected learning disabilities 
must conduct the observation. This evaluator 
must then submit a summary of information 
gathered from the observation in her or his 
individual report to the assessment team. 

Evaluators should plan all observations and 
choose an environment for the observation that 
will provide relevant information. For exam- 
ple, preschool observation should occur in the 
child's home, daycare facility, or preschool and 
include the child's family members and person- 
al toys. When preparing for any observation, 
educators should 

• determine the focus of the observation; 

• schedule the observation; 

• contact the teacher for relevant classroom 
information, such as seating charts, identifica- 
tion of peers in the classroom who affect the 
student's behavior, lesson plans and activities, 
teacher concerns regarding the student, the 
assignment, and the presence of an observer; 
and 

• plan to observe the student in more than one 
environment. 

Figure 12, "Sample Observation Appointment 
Sheet," covers the basic information an observ- 
er needs to collect before coming into contact 
with the student. Observers may find this one- 
page form helpful when coordinating their plans 
with classroom teachers. 

An observation may be systematic or nonsys- 
tematic. When it is systematic, the evaluator 
determines one or more behaviors to observe 
and the appropriate system to record those be- 



haviors. An advantage of systematic observa- 
tion is that it seekc specific and needed informa- 
tion. A disadvantage is that it may prevent the 
recording of other unanticipated, but relevant, 
behaviors. 

Nonsystematic observation allows the evalu- 
ator to simply observe the student in the given 
environment and record incidents that may be 
pertinent to the evaluation. A disadvantage of 
nonsystematic observation is that an evaluator 
may not recognize relevant behaviors without 
the systematic structure. Anecdotal records 
are the usual result of the nonsystematic ap- 
proach. 

An observation often will lead to the discov- 
ery of the following types of information, and 
this knowledge will assist in planning for learn- 
ing: 

• Frequency of behaviors 

• Duration of behaviors 

• Extent of the difference between the ob- 
served student's behaviors and those of peers 

• Match/Mismatch between student and cur- 
riculum 

• Match/Mismatch between student and 
teaching methods 

• Match/Mismatch between student expecta- 
tions and teacher expectations 

• Interactions between student and teacher 

• Interactions between students 

• Antecedents and consequences of student be- 
haviors 

• Specific academic skill differences 

• Specific social skill differences 
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Figure 12 




Sample Observation Appointment Sheet 



Student Name 


Chronological Age 


Date MolDIYr 


School 


Grade 


Person Completing Report 


Position 



To: 
From: 

I need to observe in your classroom because he/she has 

been referred for evaluation. Please let me know if this time is inconvenient. 



Tentative date and time of observation: 
Room location: . 



(Please notify change in time or location.) 

In order to take comparative behavioral data, it would be helpful if you could indicate on this sheet 
by seat location, description, and so on, the following students in your class. (Please consider 
students of the same sex and similar socioeconomic background. Use no names, please.) 



A "high achieving" student (academic/behavioral) 



An "average" student 



A "low achieving" student 



Also— Please note general guidelines for behavior you expect in this class (handraising, in-seat, 
quiet talking ok, etc.) 

Thanks for your assistance. 
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Interviews 

Significant information and insight may be 
obtained by speaking with the student, parents, 
and teachers. The interviewer should be non- 
judgmental and avoid aggressive questioning. 
Figure 13, "Effective Parent-Teacher Relation- 
ships," presents helpful information about 
working as partners with parents, and it is also 
relevant for interacting with teachers and stu- 
dents. The author of this article, Harold 
Schmidt, also co-authored a helpful communi- 
cation resource, Strategies: Effective Practices 
for Teaching All Children, with DPI consultant 
AnneRodgers-Rhyme. See appendix Afor more 
information about that publication. 

Parent Interviews 

As students' first teachers, parents can pro- 
vide assessment team members with valuable 
information. The interviewer must recognize 
that parents' skills, time, resources, and com- 
munication styles vary greatly. Yet all parents 
have insights regarding their children that go 
beyond the knowledge of th^ schools. It is 
critical that interviews occur with appropriate 
sensitivity toward the common parental ten- 
dency to feel intimidated by educators and their 
professional terminology. When interviewing 
parents, the adage "walk a mile in the other 
person's shoes*' should apply. If the interviewer 
allows parents adequate time to feel comfort- 
able with the interview setting, the whole pro- 
cess will reap the benefits of strong communica- 
tion: namely, clear perceptions and under- 
standings of the child, knowledge of his or her 
strengths and difficulties with learning, and 
other information critical to the team's evalua- 
tion, Good parent interviews encourage paren- 
tal participation. Figure 14, "Sample Parent 
Interview," provides interviewers with a struc- 
ture and sample questions to use with parents. 

Teacher Interviews 

Many of the issues involved in parent inter- 
views also apply to teacher interviews. For 
instance, when conducting an interview with a 



teacher, evaluators must request a mutually 
agreeable time and a confidential setting, as 
they do with parents. Yet, teacher interviews 
may further clarify academic issues and pro- 
vide the opportunity for follow-up questions 
about cumulative records or the referral. They 
also may identify learning problems as per- 
ceived by the classroom teacher. Teacher inter- 
views thatfollow an observation may clarify the 
information obtained in that specific setting. 
When identifying learning problems, it is help- 
ful for teachers to be as specific as possible. 
Therefore, figure 15, "Checklist of Learning 
Problems," offers highly specific examples. Ob- 
viously, it should not be used as the only guide- 
line for potential problems. Figure 16, Regu- 
lar Teacher M-Team Report," is a sample form 
that contains the questions most regular educa- 
tion teachers will need to answer about a stu- 
dent suspected of havi ng LD. The format of the 
guidelines is a simple checklist and fill-in-the- 
blank structure. Evaluators and teachers 
should find it, or any necessary adaptation of it, 
helpful in the assessment process. 

Student Interviews 

Observations and testing information pro- 
vide an outline of the student as a learner. 
Interviewing the student completes that pic- 
ture. Interviews may be formally or informally 
incorporated into the assessment process by 
using a questionnaire as a discrete information 
activity or by obtaining the information via 
interspersed questions across test sessions. In- 
terviewing is especially effective when students 
share with adults information about their inter- 
ests, goals, learning styles, strategies, attitudes, 
and applications. Figure 17, "Student Inter- 
view," is a structured set of questio ns that teach- 
ers may adapt for use with students of various 
age levels. Without adaptation, it is appropri- 
ate for secondary level students. Appendix G, 
"Sample Learning Style and Strategies Ques- 
tionnaire," is a lengthier series of questions for 
students to answer directly on paper. Both 
should prove helpful to evaluators assessing 
students with various /earning styles. 
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Figure 13 H 



Effective Parent-Teacher Relationships 



By former DPI consultant Harold S. Schmidt 

Teaching is easier and more productive when we take steps to establish parent-teacher partner- 
ships, St ch partnerships recognize the advantage of providing a unified home and school effort to 
enhance learning. The partnership concept implies equal status and the need for frequent 
communication. Partners recognize each other as equals and understand the importance of 
keeping each other informed. 

Teachers bring their expertise on diagnosis, behavior management, curriculum and instruction, 
as well as their general knowledge of education and child development to the partnership. Parents 
contribute their knowledge of their child, the child's environment, their ability to exercise control 
over the child's behavior/activities inside and outside of school, and their influence on the child's 
attitude toward school. 

Partnerships begin when the teacher assumes and acts on the assumption that all parents are 
competent and interested in doing what is best for their child. The majority will respond positively 
to this assumption if the teacher keeps them informed, involves thein in planning and problem 
solving, and makes a real effort to understand and deal with the parents' feelings. EEN students 
often put additional stress on families. This stress is then translated into fear and/or anger that can 
interfere with communication if teachers are not prepared to deal with it. Effective teachers 
develop a sense of empathy for parents' feelings which allows teachers to interact positively with 
the parents even when the expression of the feelings might otherwise disrupt positive communica- 
tions. 

Good communications are paramount. Teachers should contact parents at the beginning of the 
school year, preferably before the student has gotten him/herself into trouble. The parents' first 
contact then is with an effective educator concerned and knowledgeable about their child, not an 
upset teacher who tells them how bad or incompetent their child is. The positive, proactive 
approach establishes an atmosphere that promotes better parent participation in planning and 
problem solving. 

In these initial contacts the teacher should inform the parents of the classroom management 
plan, expectations, goals, and general instructional strategies. Parents need to know what is 
expected of their child so they can monitor the behavior. They need to know how and when they can 
contact the teacher when they have information they need to share or questions to ask. Regular 
communications via phone calls, notes, newsletters, and conferences give parents the information 
they need and the opportunity to positively impact on their child's educational experience. 
Teachers need to identify a method of communication they are comfortable with and can continue 
over time. Cumbersome communication programs are difficult to maintain and result in parents 
growing to doubt the teacher's interest/sincerity as the communications become less frequent. 

Parent cooperation should be solicited with the first communication. Teachers need to let 
parents know how they can be involved with their child's school work both at home and at school. 
Parents need to know that the teacher considers their input as valuable and necessary. They need 
to feel welcome to visit the classroom and understand the guidelines for classroom visits. 

Teachers should be as positive as possible in their communications with parents. The parents of 
EEN children have been conditioned to expect bad news. All teacher communications will have 
greater credibility and a more positive response when parents feel that the teacher has a balanced 
view of their child. 

Parent-teacher meetings regarding IEPs, M-team reports, and disciplinary matters can be very 
anxiety-provoking for all concerned. Both parents and teachers should view these meetings as 
opportunities to improve the child's educational experience and welcome them. Here are some tips 
for hosting productive meetings with parent partners: 
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Figure 13 (continued) 



Effective Parent-Teacher Relationships 



1. Provide adequate notice about the time and purpose of the meeting and try to adjust to parent 
schedules. 

2. Treat the parents as guests. 

3. Limit interruptions and distractions. 

4. Speak with the parents, not to them, and present your information as clearly (without jargon) 
and concisely as possible. 

5. Give parents an opportunity to voice their concerns, feelings, ideas, and questions. 

6. Listen carefully, 

7. Be culturally sensitive. 

8. Remember that it is possible to disagree and still treat each other well. 

9. Advise parents who are uncomfortable about meeting alone of their right to bring an advocate. 
10. Do not make statements to parents that you would not make in the presence of your peers. 

Positive partnerships between parents and teachers are needed more than ever. Teachers must 
take the initiative to promote parent-teacher partnerships so that students can benefit from the 
more powerful educational environment created at home and school. 
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Figure 14 



Sample Parent Interview 



Student Name 



Chronological Age 



Date Mo/D/Yr 



School 



Grade 



Person Completing Report 



Position 



Tell me three things that you think your child is good at doing. 
What do you like best about your child? 

What things have you discovered at home that make your child: 

• listen? 

• read? 

• do homework? 

• follow directions? 

Can your child follow written directions? 
Can your chi.J follow oral directions? 

Does your child leave clear and understandable written messages? 
What do you see as your child's problem areas 

• at school? 

• at home? 

• in the neighborhood? 

Which of the problems just mentioned should be handled at school, in your opinion? 
Which could be addressed better at home? 
What help are you able to give? 
What do you expect of the school? 

What kinds of contact make you most comfortable? (phone, letter, conference) 
Do you want the teacher(s) to call you? How often? 

Do you want or need regular (weekly/daily) phone contacts or written notes? 
Do you prefer conferences? 

What kind of responsibilities and environment exists in the home? 

• study/quiet time and place? 

• home responsibilities (chores)? 

• curfews and rules? 

Do you or any of your other children display any learning difficulties? 

Who are some of your child's friends? 

What qualities do you like about these friends? 

What does your child do in his or her spare time? 

Does your child have knowledge of money and use it correctly? 

Does your child have a job? 

What would you like to see your child do after graduating from high school? 
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Figure 15 



Checklist of Learning Problems 



Student Name 


Chronological Age 


Date MolDIYr 


School 


Grade 


Person Completing Report 


Position 

i 



Statement of Problems (A short statement to be completed by referral source) 



Check those statements which best describe 

Academic Learning 

Q is slow to grasp new concepts 

Q has a short attention span, distractible 

Q is disorganized 

□ writes letters and numbers poorly 
Q daydreams often 

Q has difficulty understanding directions 

Q displays many inconsistencies in work 

Q is absent frequently 

Ql has difficulty with time orientation 

Q has difficulty completing assignments 

Q seems not to work up to his/her ability 

Q has difficulty with written language 

Health 

Q has vision or hearing problems (circle) 

Q acts sleepy and tired 

G complains of many physical ailments 

□ is poor in muscular strength 

□ is poor in muscular ^ntrol and balance 
Q other health problems. 

List: 



student 
Social/Behavioral 

□ seems unhappy or depressed 
Q prefers to be alone 

□ seems to act out for attention 

□ appears lacking in self-confidence 

□ argues often 

Q appears over-anxious and nervous 
Q appears inappropri?r,ely fearful 
Q sulks to get his or her own way 
Q has trouble controlling temper 
Q has physical fights with others 
Q has trouble making friends 
Q has a dislike for school 
Q is sensitive to criticism 

□ has difficulty accepting direction and redi- 

rection 
Communication 

Q is hard to understand (articulation) 
Q has difficulty with verbal expression 

□ has poor vocabulary 

uses immature sentence structure 
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Figure 15 (continued) 



Checklist of Learning Problems 



Academic Skills 

Estimate performance level for each subject and check problem areas as observed 

Reading Level Spelling Level 

Performance Level 
Q loses place, repeats words 
Q does not read fluently 
Q confuses similar words or letters 
Li applies phonics poorly 
Q is poor in comprehension 



Math Level 

Performance Level 

Q has trouble remembering facts 

Q has difficulty with story problems 

Q has poor computation skills 

Q has problem with concepts 

Areas of Strength 



Performance Level 
3 orders letters in words incorrectly 
Q has poor memory 
Q has poor application 



Writing 

Performance Level 

reverses letters 
□ has poor spacing 
Q has difficulty expressing ideas 
Q has poor penmanship 
Q has poor punctuation 



In your opinion, what are the specific educational needs of this student? 



Other comments: 



Signature 
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Figure 16 



Regular Teacher M-Team Report 



Student Name 


Chronological Age 


Date MolDIYr 


School 


Grade 


Person Completing Report 


Position 



Please complete the following as accurately as possible. This report will be used for purposes of 
documenting the extent to which the student is capable of functioning in regular education classes 
and to assist the M-team in determining what supportive help, modification, or alternative classes 
may be necessary to meet the student's individual needs. 



Academic 

What is the present letter grade the student is receiving in your class? 

Is this grade consistent with previous grades? □ Q 

Is this student graded on the same basis as the entire class? □ □ 

Does the student hand in assignments on a regular basis? Q Q 

If yes, are assignments complete? Q Q 

If yes, are assignments accurate? □ Q 

Do you suspect the student has any problems in basic skill subjects (for example, 

reading, math, spelling;? Q Q 

Do you notice a difference between the student's oral work and written work? □ □ 

If yes, describe: 



What level (grade) materials are you using with this student? 

What letter grade(s) are earned on assignments? 

What letter grade(s) are earned on teacher/unit tests? 

If the student is failing or performing significantly below average, what kind of help, 
support, or change might be necessary to improve performance? 



Y N 

Behavior 

Is the student able to stay on task in your class? □ Q 

Is the student able to stay on task in a small group or one-on-one? □ □ 

Does the student ask for help when needed? □ Q 

Is the student disruptive in class? □ Q 

If yes, describe: 
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Figure 16 (continued) 



Regular Teacher M-Team Report 



Y N 

Social Adjustment 

Does the student interact appropriately with peers? □ □ 

If no, describe: 



Does the student interact appropriately with adults? Q Q 

If no, describe: 



Y N 

Communication Skills 

Does the student appear to have any difficulty communicating? □ □ 

Describe: 



Y N 

Physical 

In your opinion, is there any reason to suspect hearing or vision problems? Q Q 

If yes, describe: 



Are you concerned with any other possible health problems (for example, nutrition, 

general alertness, drowsiness, headaches, colds)? □ □ 

If yes, describe: 



Do there appear to be any obvious coordination problems? □ □ 

To your knowledge, is the student taking any medication? Q Q 

Y N 

Attendance 

Is the student frequently absent or tardy from class? □ □ 
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Figure 16 (continued) 



Regular Teacher M-Team Report 



Y N 

Remediation Methods 

Review cumulative records Q Q 

Conference with student Q Q 

Parent conference Q Q 

Modified assignments/methods (example: daily assignment sheets) Q Q 

Modified behavioral teachings Q Q 

Referral to counselor Q Q 

Referral to principal Q Q 

Referral to LFC, instructional aide, reading specialist Q Q 

Other: . □ □ 

Please describe results of remediation efforts: 



Student's Strengths 



Recommendations 
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Figure 17 



Student Interview 



Student Name 



Chronological Age 



Date MofDfYr 



School 



Grade 



Person Completing Report 



Position 



Do you know why I am seeing you? 

Do you think you are doing as well as you could in school? 
Why? 

What are your easiest subjects? 

Why? (class, teacher, text, and so forth) 

What are your hardest subjects? 
Why? 

How well do you speak in front of your class when 

• answering questions? 

• giving a speech? 

How well do you understand what is being said in class? 
How well do you take notes? 
How good of a reader are you? 
Do you wear glasses? 

How well do you remember what you 

• read? 

• see? 

• hear? 

Describe your writing, penmanship, and spelling. 
How easy is it for you to write your ideas on paper? 

How do you think you do in math 

• calculations? 

• word problems? 

• memorizh, r facts? 

• using money, making change? 

Name in order the 

• seasons 

• months 

• days of the week 

Do you like art or art projects? 
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Figure 17 (continued) 



Student Interview 



Do you speak or take any foreign languages? 
What kind of mechanical skills do you have? 

Do you like music? Do you play any musical instruments or sing? 
Who are your favorite musicians or groups? 

Do you like sports? Do you play any sports? 
Which ones? 

What do you like to do in your free time? 

Do you watch any TV? 

What are your favorite shows? 

Why? 

Who is your closest friend? 

What characteristics do you like about him or her? 

Do yea have any job experiences like babysitting or mowing lawns? 

Arf chere any job seeking/working skills that you believe you need to develop before leaving high 
school, such as filling out applications, interviewing, or making phone contacts for jobs? 

At this point what do you plan and hope to do beyond high school? 

Do you hope or plan to attend college, trade school, or vocational school after high school? 
What is the biggest problem in the world? 
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Test Selection 

Careful selection of tests is essential in eval- 
uations that may result in the identification of a 
learning disability. It is also essential for the 
diagnosis of specific needs. Test selection should 
begin with analysis of the knowledge and skills 
that need to be evaluated. Evaluators should 
recognize whether the selected tests adequately 
measure the specific knowledge or skills, 

Evaluators should select tests that provide 
information not currently available from other 
sources. They should also consider the amount 
of time required to administer, score, and inter- 
pret the test, as well as the cost of purchasing 
and using it. 

The test's specific content should correlate to 
the curriculum to which the student has been 
exposed. The student's age, ethnicity, and so- 
cioeconomic status are part of this correlation. 

Technical Adequacy 

The selection and use of tests in the assess- 
ment process is critical. Used properly, tests 
will provide important diagnostic information, 
but poor selection and improper application of 
the tests will lead to confusion, or worse, inap- 
propriate diagnosis. A major consideration in 
selecting a test must be its technical adequacy. 
An evaluator can determine whether a test is 
adequate if it is standardized, reliable, and val- 
id. Figure 18, "A Checklist for a Test's Techni- 
cal Accuracy," establishes the criteria of a tech- 
nically accurate test, v/hich includes three basic 
elements: 

standardization — standard, or normed, sam- 
ples; 

reliability — statistical consistency; and 
validity — proven and appropriate measure- 
ments. 

The evaluator is responsible for carefully 
selecting tests that are appropriate in two basic 
ways: in their purpose, and in the student's 
individuality. Purpose relates to the type of 
assessment taking place, whether it is for a 
learning disability in a specific area; an overall, 
or holistic evaluation; or a transition from one 
program to another. The student's individuali- 
ty refers to her or his age, ethnic and cultural 
differences, special learning circumstances, and 
other specific traits or needs. The technical 



I Figure 18 

A Checklist for a 

Test's Technical Accuracy 

Standardization 

The normative sample is representative of 
CD the population of which this student is a 
member. 

Q a large enough sector of the entire popu- 
lation (at least 100 per grade level) to be a 
dependable predictor, 

Q a relevant population in relationship to 
the purpose of the test. 

Reliability 

Q The test data is stable over time. 
Q The test-retest reliability is close (0.90) to 
perfect reliability (1,00). 
Q The internal consi stency (the use of slight- 
ly different test items that result in the same 
student score) occurs if the test is sound. 
Q The internal consistency occurs if the in- 
terrater reliability, or percentage of agree- 
ment, between test scores is high. 

Validity 

Q The content of the test items appropriate- 
ly and accurately measures what the au- 
thors claim, (content validity) 
Q The test score accurately correlates with 
current criterion measures for the student, 
(criterion-related validity) 
Q The test score accurately predicts how 
the student will perform on a criterion mea- 
sure at a latex" date, (construct validity) 
Q The test has successfully proven to be a 
measure of a specific domain or construct. 

Overall 

The test is 

Q well-standardized. 
Q reliable. 
□ valid. 



adequacy of tests is determined by careful read- 
ing of the test manual. Responsibility is on the 
educator to "do the homework," that is study 
the manual and determine the test's technical 
adequacy. Determining this is not simply de- 
ciding whether a test is good or bad. Technical 
adequacy refers to a test's appropriateness for a 
specific individual. Many quality tests exist, 
but inappropriate application of any test, even 
one of superior construction, compromises its 
adequacy. 

Analyze and Synthesize 
Information 

Analysis and synthesis of collected informa- 
tion begins with a summary of the findings of 
the assessment. Summaries should be concise, 
yet comprehensive. Good summaries group the 
information in such a way that evaluators can 
consider each piece appropriately in light of all 
the other information. Team members then 
compare this information to an established point 
of reference. The point of reference should be 
norm- and/or criterion-based with consideration 
for the age, grade, behavioral, cultural, and 
environmental expectations of the population 
on whom the test was normed. Comparison of 
the collected information determines a students 
academic and behavioral strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

After identifying a student's strengths and 
weaknesses, educators must account for and 
analyze significant discrepancies in the stu- 
dent's performance. Discrepancies between the 
individual's performance and the point of refer- 
ence, and discrepancies within the individual's 
performance require explanation. If individu- 
als participating in the assessment team pro- 
cess find discrepant information, the team mem- 
bers must provide an explanation for it. 

During synthesis, all the information comes 
together. Evaluators should describe patterns 
of performance rather than single areas of dis- 
crepancy. The goal of synthesis is to compre- 
hensively describe the student as a learner in 
relationship to his or her individual environ- 
ment. Relationships between learning and en- 
vironment require discussion. The mutual and 
reciprocal effects of the learner on his or her 
environment and the effects of the environment 
on the learner are also necessary. 



Data Selection 

Only data that is likely to provide useful 
information about programming needs and 
identification should be selected for analysis 
and synthesis. Useful information often in- 
cludes a student's achievement levels, learning 
potential, processing abilities, learning discrep- 
ancies, classroom performance, peer and adult 
interactions, behavior, social or emotional ad- 
justment, learning style, and background infor- 
mation. These factors have significant implica- 
tions for diagnosis or learning and should serve 
to 

• determine student's levels of skills and 
knowledge. 

• determine areas of strength for the student. 

• determine areas of weakness for the student. 

• compare student's functioning to the life 
goals established by the student and his her 
family. 

• compare student's functioning to that of age 
or grade peers. 

• compare the student's functioning to the rea- 
sons for the referral for evaluation. 

• determine indicators of a psychological pro- 
cessing deficit. ("In child" deficit is the Wiscon- 
sin term for this.) 

Irrelevant features (sibling comparisons, spec- 
ulations about family history, elaboration of 
test validity and reliability, irrelevant back- 
ground information, and speculation about 
cause) distort and complicate the analysis. 
Teachers should know not to bring forward this 
kind of information but must be aware that 
parents might consider it relevant. Educators 
must take care not to alienate parents who 
relay this kind of information. Good communi- 
cation requires that teachers and parents share 
the responsibility for knowing what kind of 
information is helpful, and teachers have the 
opportunity to help parents distinguish rele? 
vant features from irrelevant ones. 

Error Analysis 

Error analysis describes and categorizes the 
incorrect responses of the student. It is a de- 
tailed analysis of student response beyond the 
"correct" or ""incorrect" categorization. Its aim 
is to discover systematic error patterns based 
on an adequate number of samples. 
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Error analysis is a crucial component of any 
evaluation process. It is important for the eval- 
uator to note the type of errors the student is 
making. Figure 19, "Error Analysis," presents 
nine types of errors that students may exhibit. 
It presents the relationship among specific er- 
rors, a general area of weakness, and a category 
of deficit. Categories of deficit include psycho- 
logical processing, language, behavioral, emo- 
tional factors, and academic. 

Error categories that are too vague and gen- 
eral — arithmetic problems dealing with numer- 
als 0-999 — are not useful. Error analysis is 
most meaningful when it is combined with diag- 
nostic interviews. When students explain the 



procedures that they apply to their work and 
the reasoning behind them, educators can make 
the best assessment of students' needs. 

A detailed error analysis can be of great 
value for instructional planning. It provides 
the teachers with valuable information regard- 
ing 

• prerequisite skills that are missing or mis- 
learned, 

• strengths and weaknesses, 

• production abilities (writing, oral, or motor 
responses), 

• preferred learning environment, and 

• learning style. 



Figure 19 



Error Analysis 






EiTTOTf J aSK 




Opfioit Catpfitorv 


limited, short-term recall of 
main idea or facts 


poor memory 


psychological processing 


slow, non-fluent reading rate 


poor comprehension 


academic 


gives up too easily on task 


inability to deal with frustration 


emotional 


incorrect application of 
multiplication procedure 


poor computation skills 


academic 


inability to focus on relevant 
information 


passive, withdrawn behavior 


behavioral 


limited knowledge of phonics 


poor decoding skills 


academic 


money skills inadequately 
applied to decimals 


poor association skills 


psychological processing 


handwriting is labored and 
interferes with thought process 


poor written language 


academic 


misunderstanding content of 
reading lesson 


poor comprehension 


language 



Apply New Information 

The goal in planning for student learning is 
to initiate changes within the student's envi- 
ronment and educational program in order to 
increase overall learning. The assessment team 
is not necessarily the same team that designs 
the new educational plan. In Wisconsin, the 



M-team's responsibility concludes with the de- 
termination of the student's eligibility and need 
for special education. A group of parents, edu- 
cators, and the student then begin to design the 
individualized educational plan, or IEP. If the 
group that designs the educational plan is dif- 
ferent than the assessment team, they have a 
responsibility to be familiar with all of the infor- 
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mation and procedures of the assessment team, 
because the initial assessment provides a base 
for the educational plan. Figure 20, "The Wis- 
consin Referral Process," is a flow chart that 
shows the sequence and time frame of assess- 
ment in Wisconsin. Detailed legislation and 
interpretations for Wisconsin educators appear 
in appendixes B-D. 

The decisions that the group makes in re- 
gard to these changes should be logical exten- 
sions of the analysis and synthesis of the col- 
lected information. As a group, they can then 
develop the educational plan and implement 
the learning activities that will meet the stu- 
dent's educational needs. These decisions about 
learning involve changes in the student's home, 
school, community, and self that will improve 
learning. 

The group needs to base its decisions on 
accurate interpretation of data that is pertinent 
to identification and programming, such as 
achievement levels, behavior, processing, learn- 
ing style, .earning potential, and background 
information. They should interpret data on the 
basis of observed facts rather than on personal 
opinion or theoretical premises. They should 
also avoid emphasizing trivial information like 
raw scores, or technical data, such as basal or 
ceiling numbers. Decision-making statements 
should be clear and based on a sound under- 
standing of the student's abilities, difficulties, 
and needs. They may include statements about 
the following: 

• the student as a learner, 

• learning needs, 

• behavioral needs, 

• interventions, 

• accommodations, and 

• findings as they relate to the state eligibility 
criteria. 

Evaluators must take care to refrain from mak- 
ing statements that are 

• not based on data obtained through the eval- 
uation process, 

• elusive to the evaluator's area of expertise 
(such as, decisions about medical or psychiatric 
needs), ' 



• have no relevance to identification or learn- 
ing needs, and 

• draw conclusions regarding identification of 
a disability. 

The group should present all evaluation data 
and information in an organized manner. Re- 
port guidelines for learning disabilities provide 
a logical outline for consolidating information 
in the assessment process. The guidelines help 
to organize information and ensure that all 
components of assessment are addressed. Fig- 
ure 21, "Sample Learning Disabilities Report 
Checklist," contains guidelines for report writ- 
ing and has been included for reference. Any 
other formats should include the relevant fea- 
tures of figure 21 and lend themselves to a clear 
and comprehensive style of writing. 

The IEP in Wisconsin 

For formal assessments in the identification 
of learning disabilities in Wisconsin, every step 
of the evaluation process requires that the eval- 
uator compares and contrasts collected infor- 
mation to Wisconsin's state learning disabilities 
criteria. Upon completion of his or her report, 
the learning disabilities evaluator should have 
an opinion, based on the information collected, 
as to whether the child meets the state criteria 
for LD. That opinion should not be part of the 
individual report. Evidence supporting that 
opinion may, however, be appropriate. For 
example, the LD teacher's report should ad- 
dress evidence of psychological processing defi- 
cit and any exclusionary factors that may be 
relevant to decision making. The actual deci- 
sion that the child has a learning disability 
belongs to the assessment team, and they base 
that decision upon review of each team mem- 
ber's report and the consequent group discus- 
sion of team participants. 

An integral part of the evaluation involves 
developing an educational plan that addresses 
learning problems. The plan should have prac- 
tical implications for classroom instruction and 
be written in a clear, concise manner that is 
easily understood by parents, teachers, and oth- 
er school personnel. 
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Figure 20 H 



The Wisconsin Referral Process 



Inform parents of intent to refer 



Refer 




Receipt of referral and 
notice of intent to evaluate* 



Parent consent to evaluate (Initial EEN) 



o 



M-teain 

Eligibility determination 
Need for special education determination 



Approval of M-team 



in 



M-team report approved 
and sent to parents* 



i3 YEARS" 



Individualized Education Program* 

Identify special education instructional needs 

Identify related service needs 
Determination of least restrictive environment 



Placement Part I 
Placement Part II 




Notice of placement* 



Parent consent for placement (initial) 



Placement 



Notice of 
reevaluation* 



*With parents' rights 
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Figure 21 



Sample Learning Disabilities Report Checklist 



Student Name 


Chronological Age 


Date MolDfYr 


School 


Grade 


Person Completing Report 


Position 





Reason for referral 

Person making the referral: 

Specific reason(s) for the referral: 



Background information 

School history 

□ Check the student's cumulative file 

□ Note school(s) attended prior to this 
evaluation 

□ Any EEN reports/placements 
O Report cards 

Q Absences 
Q Test results 



Medical 

Q Vision correction 
□ Hearing correction 
Q Use of medications 

Family I community 
Q Family relationships 
Q Community involvement 
Q Police records 

Q Involvement with social services 



Attendance records 

□ Check attendance for the school year 

Q Any letters sent home for excessive absences 

Relevant information about previous interventions 
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Figure 21 (continued) 



Sample Learning Disabilities Report Checklist 



Interviews 

Q Parents 

□ Teachers 

□ Student 

□ Others 



Observations 

Q Classroom 

□ During testing situations 

□ Other settings (playground, lunchroom, halls) 

Current levels of performance 

Oral language 

□ Functional (observation, interview) 
Q Formal tests 

Q Informal tests 

Reading 

□ Functional (observation, interview) 

□ Formal tests 
Q Informal tests 

Written language 

Q Functional (observation, interview) 
Q Formal tests 

□ Informal tests 

Spelling 

□ Functional (observation, interview) 

□ Formal tests 

□ Informal tests 



Mathematics 

□ Functional (observation, interview) 
Q Formal tests 

□ Informal tests 

Processing skills 

□ Functional (observation, interview) 
Q Formal tests 

Q Informal tests 

Other evaluation data 
Q Social skills 

□ Study skills 

□ Self esteem 
Q Behavior 
Q Vocational 

Q Learning styles 



Analysis, interpretation, and synthesis of data 
Information from above data is used to: 
Q Determine areas of strength 

□ Determine areas of weakness 

□ Describe the student's learning style 

□ Compare the student's functioning to peers/age mates 

Q Compare the student's functioning to the reason for referral 

□ Determine indicators of an w in-child" deficit 

Summary of information and recommendations for appropriate action 

□ Develop a description of the student as a learner (summary of findings) 

□ Discuss how your findings and other available data relate to the state eligibility criteria 

□ Give instructional and behavioral needs a^ong with recommended interventions 
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Developing the IEP 

The IEP requirement has two main pans: 
there is the IEP meeting, where parents and 
school personnel jointly make decisions about 
an educational program for a child with a dis- 
ability; and there is the IEP document, a writ- 
ten record of the decisions reached at the meet- 
ing. (See appendix F, Part 300 of the Code of 
Federal Regulations.) 

Appendix D identifies the six functions or 
purposes of the IEP. These functions or purpos- 
es establish an expected level of performance 
for the process (preparing for and holding the 
IEP meeting), and for the product (the IEP 
document). Each time the IEP requirement is 
being met, parents and educators should assess 
the quality of their efforts. The following guide- 
lines may be helpful. 

Each IEP meeting should score highly in 
playing the following roles: 

• a communication vehicle between parents 
and school personnel, 

• an opportunity to resolve differences con- 
cerning student needs, and 

• a commitment of the agency's resources to 
meet the individual needs of the student with a 
disability. 

Each IEP document should score highly in play- 
ing the following roles: 

• a management tool of the special education 
and related services appropriate to the stu- 
dent's special learning needs, 

• a compliance and monitoring document used 
by state and federal governments to determine 
if a student is receiving FAPE as agreed by 
parents and school, and 

• an evaluation device to determine the extent 
of progress toward the projected annual goals. 
In preparation for the IEP meeting, each partic- 
ipant should come with information share. 



This may include current data about the stu- 
dent's present level of performance, a list of the 
student's education-related needs, the services 
that may possibly meet those needs, and the 
desired outcomes of those services. A table such 
as the one in figure 22, "Sample Worksheet 
Completed by Any IEP Team Member," could be 
constructed. Educators may find the continu- 
um-based worksheets for developing the pro- 
cess and product of the IEP, figures 23 and 24, 
helpful as well. 
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Figure 22 I 



Sample Worksheet Completed by Any IEP Team Member 



Areas of need and interest, 
including present evel of 
performance. 



Reading decoding 

Texts: second grade level 
Sports: fourth grade level 



Reading comprehension 
Texts: second grade level 
Sports/sciences: third to 
fourth grade level 

Spelling — second grade level 



Attention to task 

Difficulty with lectures, 
discussions, paper/pencil 
tasks. Best with hands- 
on, active engagement, 
and known outcomes. 

Interests 
Sports 
Sciences 
Computers 



What services may be able to 
meet this need, including 
modifications and accommo- 
dations in regular educa- 
tion? 

Requires reading accommoda- 
tion in all classes — highlight 
texts as pre-study strategy. Re- 
quires one on one or small group 
phonics instruction and daily 
oral reading to build fluency. 

Requires instruction and guid- 
ed practice in strategies for 
reading comprehension and 
memory. 

Modified expectations for ail 
spelling requirements. 



Limit seatwork (listening, work- 
sheets, and so on) to ten min- 
utes at a time. Increase amount 
of hands-on activities, labs, 
projects, organizing learning on 
large poster sheets, frequent 
short assignments. 

Encourage participation in 
sports, science classes, and 
projects. Provide computer op- 
portunities. 



What is the anticipated 
outcome? 



Establish and use strategy to 
anticipate content of classroom 
learning/activity. Increase 
reading decoding by two grade 
levels. 

Increase reading comprehen- 
sion by two grade levels. 



Spelling will improve as read- 
ing skill increases. Concentrate 
on spelling remediation when 
reading skill is fourth grade and 
better. 

Student must experience a vari- 
ety of ways to add novelty, in- 
terest, motivation to all tasks as 
a model ^or how he or she can 
advocate for himself or herself. 



Develop interest areas as 
strengths for career/vocational 
exploration and as motivators 
to pursue life-long learning. 



So 
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Developing the IEP: The Process 



Process 



The IEP is more of an instructional task 
than an administrative task, though both 
components exist within the process. 

The IEP team is a student study team, not 
a contract writing team. 

The IEP discussion focuses on the stu- 
dent's strengths, interests, and needs and 
relates each annual goal to a life-long 
learning need of the student. Its focus is 
not district policy, district curriculum, or 
services available. 

Useful and appropriate information is 
used by the IEP team. 

Every member of the IEP team, including 
the student and his or her parents, con- 
tribute to and share in the information 
and discussion at the IEP meeting. 

The IEP team functions and makes deci- 
sions as a team. 



Least Desirable 

Administrative task 

Contract writing team 



Focus on district needs 
and demands 



Data is the same for 
all students 

Only one or two members 
contribute/share 



Autocratic operation 



Most Desirable 

Instructional task 
Student study team 



Focus on student 
interests and needs 



Data is Unique to 
this student 

All members 
contribute/share 



Teamwork 
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Developing the IEP: The Product 



Product 



The IEP document describes the specially 
designed instruction and related services, 
if any, needed by the student rather than 
the services available in the district. 

Each present level of performance (PLOP) 
and its annual goal (AG) clearly define 
where the student is and where the 
student is planned to be within a clearly 
defined domain (such as reading, reading 
comprehension, work completion, and 
ethers). 

The short-term objectives (STOs) clearly 
define major benchmarks that progress 
from the present level of performance to 
the annual goa 1 and establish a clear 
framework from <vhich to develop instruc- 
tional plans. 

The evaluation components (criteria, pro- 
cedure, and schedule) are written for each 
STO, are measurable (can be seen, count- 
ed, or heard), and match the nature of the 
specific objective. 

The specific special education needed to 
meet each goal is defined in a manner that 
permits calculation of the amount of spe- 
cial education to be provided. 

This IEP document provider a map and a 
progress check for the student that will be 
useful throughout the term of the IEP. 



Least Desirable 

Focus on district 
services available 



PLOP and AG are 
missing, unclear, or 
unrelated 



STOs are unclear or 
too specific 



Arrows or dittos are 
used; not measurable; 
do not match STO 



Too vague or makes a 
placement decision 



IEP is only good for 
filing away 



Most Desirable 

Focus on services the 
student needs 



PLOP and AG are clear 
and related 



STOs define clear 
benchmarks from PLOP 
to AG 



Evaluation components 
are individualized, 
measurable, and 
match STO 



Clear enough to 
calculate amount of 
special education 



IEP is useful as a map 
and progress check 
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Establishing the 
Quality of Assessment 




This chapter provides detailed analysis of 
assessment in content areas, learning process- 
es, and transitions to postsecondary environ- 
ments. It further clarifies the evaluator's re- 
sponsibility to analyze and synthesize the data 
collected in the evaluation of a student. The 
creation of an individualized educational plan 
(IEP) and the provision of a free and appropriate 
public education (FAPE) depends on the ade- 
quacy of the data collected and the analysis of 
that information. 

Assessment in the 
Content Areas 

For students with learning disabilities, basic 
skills and content area assessments are usually 
the first consideration. A successful evaluation 
is one in which eva.luators adequately analyze 
all of the factors that influence the student's 
skill and knowledge within specific content ar- 
eas, while they conscientiously synthesize all of 
the data collected. The result is a well-defined 
picture of the student's strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

Reading 

Many students will not become successful 
readers unless teachers, acting as evaluators, 
recognize what reading skills are essential, de- 
termine what skills the students lack, and facil- 
itate the learning of needed skills. In addition to 
focusing on deficient skills, an evaluation must 
identify restrictive dependencies, curriculum 
mismatches, or other inhibiting factors. While 



current federal regulations require districts to 
administer some type of standardized tests, with 
age or grade equivalents, percentiles, and stan- 
dardized scores; these measures give only a gen- 
eral view of the child's reading levels. Informal 
data gathered from interviews, observations, 
criterion-referenced tests, and inventories (such 
as the Dolch sight word list, basal reader vocab- 
ulary list, alphabet recognition, and others) are 
needed to provide a comprehensive evaluation 
that is useful for instructional programming 
and identification. In addition, analysis of the 
child's current reading stage is essential. (To 
review Chall's reading stages, see figure 4 in 
chapter 3.) 

Basic reading skills examined at the elemen- 
tary level may include listening comprehension, 
letter recognition, correspondence of letter to 
sound, auditory skills, word recognition, word 
attack, oral and silent reading, and reading com- 
prehension. In addition, the evaluator should 
recognize linguistic, cultural, gender, and socio- 
economic differences that may affect the stu- 
dent's ability to leavn to read. 

At the intermediate and secondary level the 
evaluation process becomes more involved as 
the reading demands and expectations placed 
on the student become increasingly complex. 
At these levels, greater emphasis is on vocabu- 
lary, comprehension during silent reading, use 
of contextual clues, study skills, and the obtain- 
ing of content information from textbooks. If 
the student is not yet reading at Chall's 
Stage Four, "Multiple Viewpoints,* educators 
must provide remediation and compensation 
simultaneously. Assessment for students at all 
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levels should address remediation, compensa- 
tion, and enrichment needs to some extent 

The pertinent questions for evaluating re- 
medial needs include the following queries: 

• Does the student lack knowledge of phone- 
mic analysis? 

• Does she or he overly rely on word analysis? 

• Does the student read for content or prede- 
termine the content and resort to word calling? 

• Does the student ignore content and simply 
word call? 

• If the student knows phor, cs rules, can he or 
she apply them with successi 1 blending? 

• Has the student had sufficient experience in 
oral reading of a familiar language to permit 
the development of reading confidence, a neces- 
sary prerequisite to fluency? 

The answers to these questions produce an 
analysis that is necessary for educators to de- 
termine the appropriate remediation. For ex- 
ample, a student who depends too frequently on 
word analysis reduces his or her reading rate 
and therefore his or her comprehension. Appro- 
priate remediation would include paired read- 
ing because it encourages faster reading rate. 
Likewise, a student who predetermines content 
needs to have pictures and other visual cues 
removed from sight. 

In addition to remediation, the student with 
LD must develop compensatory skills in order 
to successfully learn in general education class- 
es. Therefore, the data obtained during the 
assessment also must reflect the academic de- 
mands placed on the student by the current 
curriculum. Evaluation may include vocabu- 
lary development, readingfluency , and oral and 
silent reading comprehension, both literal and 
inferential. It also must include analysis of 
known and unknown reading strategies, such 
as scanning for information. Valuable informa- 
tion may be obtained through a study skills 
survey or inventory, like the one in appendix G. 
The following questions may guide assessment 
for compensatory needs. 

• Does the student have an experiential base 
for comprehending the content of the reading 
material? 

• Has the student learned study skills that 
help to identify relevant information in the 
printed material? 

• Has the student developed the cognitive 
skills of analysis and synthesis and can he or 
she apply them to information? 



• Can the student read for multiple or complex 
purposes, or must the assignment be singular 
in purpose? 

• Can teachers modify the student's proce- 
dures of acquiring information allowing the stu- 
dent to listen rather than read, read alternative 
materials, or read limited sections of the assign- 
ment? 

• Can teachers modify their expectations of 
the student using an alternative curriculum, 
reduced curricular requirements, or other strat- 
egies? 

Additional informal measurement of reading 
subskills in subjects other than reading may 
address enrichment needs. Evaluating reading 
skills within the various content areas is sound 
practice and lends itself to cooperative plan- 
ning, which is necessary between the learning 
disabilities teacher and the content area teach- 
ers. The following questions may guide assess- 
ment of enrichment needs. 

• Does the content of the lesson have value for 
life-long learning? 

• Is it relevant to other activities in which a 
student is involved currently or in the future, 
such as an application for employment or for 
college? 

• Are the student's interests taken into ac- 
count while developing the curriculum? 

• Do general education classes include a cur- 
riculum with modifications, if needed, that will 
address the interests of all students? 

To fully understand the nature of the child's 
reading difficulties, each component of reading 
needs careful analysis and interpretation. Ex- 
amining student performance on various sub- 
skills lends itself well to prescriptive teaching. 
The five fundamental subskills in reading are 
listening comprehension, phonemic awareness, 
decoding, fluency, and reading comprehension. 
Information obtained through such an analysis 
of these developmental skills provides insight 
into a student's processing deficits and 
strengths and provides the teacher with a 
means for effective remediation, compensation, 
and enrichment. 

Figure 25, "Receptive/Expressive Lan- 
guage," is a useful tool for teachers who must 
deconstruct and explain the developmental 
skills of reading to students, parents, or others 
who may not be familiar with the professional 
language of the educational field. 
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Receptive/Expressive Language 


Listening Comprehension 


(Understanding the spoken word) 


Phonemic Awareness 

— letter recognition 

— letter sound 

— auditory skills 


(naming ail the letters) 

(naming/making the sound) 

(accurately hearing the sounds of the letters) 


Decoding 

— word recognition 

— word attack 


(saying words from memory) 

(pronouncing and blending the parts of words) 


Fluency 


(developing a smooth flow to both oral and silent reading, 
resulting in increased comprehension) 


Reading Comprehension 


(understanding content) 



Listening Comprehension 

Information about a student's listening com- 
prehension ma> have a significant impact on 
decisions regarding the way a student learns. 
The diagnostician can evaluate this area by 
reading passages provided in oral reading tests 
and then asking related comprehension ques- 
tions. Informal measures may include using 
content material from various subjects. Be- 
cause text books are written at various grade 
levels, the examiner needs to be aware of the 
approximate level of expectation of the specific 
text. Comprehension questions should be re- 
flective of those frequently asked of students in 
that corresponding grade. 

Phonemic Awareness 

In order to "break the code" of converting the 
abstract symbols of the alphabet to sounds, and 
then to meaningful words, students must learn 
the phonemes that are blended together to make 
words. Doing this requires adequate auditory 
skills and recognition of letters and of the 
sounds associated with them. Lack of phonolog- 
ical awareness significantly interferes with 
reading and other language skills. (Chall, 1991) 

Decoding 

Several developmental stages compose the 
decoding component of learning to read. When 



assessing a student's decoding skills, evalua- 
tors must take care to recognize the validity of 
the assessment in connection to the skill being 
assessed. For example, a student's ability to 
apply word attack skills may not be the same as 
his or her ability to read words in context. A 
student's ability to apply word attack skills may 
be more symptomatic of lack of phonics instruc- 
tion than of a disability. Both informal mea- 
sures and standardized tests should be used to 
identify the student's specific decoding prob- 
lems. 

Fluency 

Fluency in reading is essential for good com- 
prehension. In oral reading, fluency is deter- 
mined by assessing the number of correct words 
per minute that the student reads. After the 
student demonstrates adequate fluency in oral 
reading, evaluators should begin to assess flu- 
ency in silent reading. By calculating the num- 
ber of words read silently per minute and eval- 
uating the student's comprehension using 
selected questions, the evaluator will obtain a 
reasonable estimate of the student's fluency in 
silent reading. See figure 26, "Desired Reading 
Rates for Various Instructional Levels," (Car- 
nine and Silbert, 1979) for recommended oral 
reading rates. 
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I Figure 26 



Desired Reading Rates for Various Instructional Levels 




Words per minute 


Instructional Level 


on first reading 


oecond third or grade 1 materials 


45 


Last third of grade 1 materials 


60 


First third of grade 2 materials 


75 


. Second third of grade 2 materials 


90 


Last third of grade 2 materials 


110 


First half of grade 3 materials 


120 


Second half of grade 3 materials 


135 


Fourth grade and higher 


150 



Reading Comprehension 

An in-depth analysis of a student's compre- 
hension difficulties requires both formal and 
informal tests. The student reads a passage 
and responds orally to questions about vocabu- 
lary, the main idea, sequence, and literal and 
inferential comprehension. Students' errors 
could be due to 

• lack of fluency. 

• decoding deficits. 

• lack of effort. 

• lack of knowledge of critical vocabulary. 

• inability to understand directions. 

• lack of appropriate teaching strategy. 

• lack of experiential knowledge or cultural 
background. 

While assessing reading comprehension, a dis- 
tinction needs to be made between literal com- 
prehension, the student's understanding of fac- 
tual information, and inferential com- 
prehension, including critical thinking. 

Potential Problems in 
Reading Assessment 

Curriculum Match* Various standardized 
tests match better with some reading curricula 
than with others. Care should be taken to 
determine if the student is deficient in a specific 
skill area because he or she was unable to learn 
it or because it was not a part of the curriculum 
he or she was taught. 



Decision-making Match. Some tests are not 
useful in making eligibility decisions. Others 
are not useful in making instructional deci- 
sions. Evaluators should compare material that 
the test actually assesses with the information 
desired and the decision to be made. 

Technical Adequacy of Tests. Many tests 
are technically inadequate for the purpose at 
hand. The evaluator should know both the test 
and its adequacy rating in the current litera- 
ture. (See figure 18 in chapter 6 for more infor- 
mation.) 

Generalized Predictions. Determining 
strengths and weaknesses based on specific 
tests administered at a point in time with a 
specific number of test items is not sufficient to 
make general predictions about a student's 
overall reading skill. Evaluators should limit 
interpretations to the specific skills assessed, 
such as word attack skills, word comprehension 
skills, and others. For more information on 
language assessment, readers may want to read 
Language Sample Analysis: The Wisconsin 
Guide by Jon Miller and Barbara Leadholm 
(1992), which provides both narrative informa- 
tion and reference data on language, deficits, 
assessment, and technology. 

A final note: Statistically, male students are 
more likely than female students to experience 
reading disabilities. These reading problems 
may be due to maturity level, genetics, motiva- 
tion, or other causes inherent to the student. 
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Appendix A contains resources about learning 
disabilities that include gender studies. 

Written Language 

Children who have difficulties with listen- 
ing, speaking, and reading skills will likely have 
problems with the normal acquisition and use 
of written language. While the mechanical 
components of written language can be scored 
in a formalized manner (grade equivalents, per- 
centiles, standard scores), the more abstract 
aspects will require a subjective judgment. 

Primary level (K-3) areas to be assessed may 
include right-left orientation, tracing, copying, 
printing skills, basic punctuation and capitali- 
zation skills, usage, and writing simple sen- 
tences. For the primary-aged child, an informal 
writing sample will need to be obtained and 
analyzed. Evaluators should obtain a writing 
sample from another child in the same grade 
and class and consult with the teacher of that 
class. 

At the intermediate and secondary level, 
evaluation should include measures of produc- 
tivity (total number of words or sentences), con- 
tent, and mechanics and craft. This third ele- 
ment includes spelling, punctuation, usage, 
capitalization, sentence structure, paragraph 
development, neatness, vocabulary, and hand- 
writing. 

In addition to obtaining a standardized mea- 
surement of the student's writing abilities for 
identification and group comparison, an infor- 
mal assessment should be completed that also 
includes a writing sample from the student. 
The sample may include a story or event that is 
interesting and motivating to the student and a 
representative sample from daily assignments. 

A writing sample, regardless of the student's 
age, is a powerful diagnostic tool because it 
examines the student's ability to integrate and 
apply basic skills to a written task that reflects 
curricular demands. It measures the higher 
stage of learning — application — that is required 
in most academic classes. 

Handwriting 

A student's poor handwriting may be related 
to his or her fine motor skill, visual perception, 
pencil gripping, positioning or slanting of pa- 
per, or seating posture. It may also relate to the 



difficulty level of the topic. Assessment of hand- 
writing may be necessary to modify behavior 
that affects handwriting, like grip or seating. 
With the wide accessibility to word processors, 
this concern is less of an issue than in past 
years. 

Potential Problems in 
Written Language Assessment 

Curriculum Match. Writing has only recent- 
ly received emphasis in school curricula. Stu- 
dents who have had inadequate experience with 
this skill will not test well on standardized 
tests. In addition, many factors influence the 
production of writing, such as prior experienc- 
es, motivation, and type of writing activity. 

Predictive Validity, Assessments in written 
language have demonstrated limited success in 
identifying the aspects of writing that signifi- 
cantly affect overall written language perfor- 
mance. Evaluators must apply their best skills 
of analysis and synthesis when determining a 
student's strengths and weaknesses in written 
language. 

Spelling 

A student's ability to recall, that is, spell 
words on dictation, as well as to recognize incor- 
rect spelling, or proofread, needs to be included 
in the spelling assessment. Teachers must take 
note of the particular spelling skill that a test 
measures. It is one task to recognize an inap- 
propriately spelled word, but it is quite another 
task to spell the word correctly given a verbal 
prompt. 

A student's work sample, which usually in- 
cludes book reports, weekly spelling tests, and 
written assignments, should be analyzed to as- 
sess his or her spelling accuracy. A discrepancy 
may exist between the student's measured abil- 
ities on formal tests and his or her classroom 
performance. This kind of information can have 
a significant impact on learning needs and di- 
agnostic decisions. 

In addition to spelling skill levels, assess- 
ment of the kinds of strategies a student applies 
to remembering the spelling word, such as vocal 
rehearsal, visualization, and writing the word, 
is valuable. Both observation and interview 
techniques may help determine how a student 
memorizes the spelling words. 
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Potential Problems in 
Spelling Assessment 

Curriculum Match, Some spelling curricula 
more completely match certain formal tests. 
With the recent popularity of the whole lan- 
guage philosophy, many standardized spelling 
tests create an unfair assessment of students 
who have had little instruction in the phonics 
skills needed for generalization of learning in 
spelling. 

Decision-making Match. When a student's 
score on a particular standardized test is sus- 
pect, an effort should be made to compare the 
student with local peers before assuming a dis- 
ability in spelling. In addition, a spelling dis- 
ability seldom exists without the presence of a 
reading or written language disability. 

Mathematics 

Information obtained from a mathematics 
evaluation, as in language, should serve to iden- 
tify specific skill deficits as well as provide data 
for identification purposes. Standardized tests 
may identify general deficits, but do not give an 
adequate sampling to define specific types of 
errors or error patterns. Formal measures 

H Figure 27 



should be supplemented with an informal type 
of evaluation that focuses on the district's math- 
ematics curriculum. Tests from the publisher, 
teacher-made tests, and samples from the stu- 
dent's daily work are good examples of informal 
assessment material. Evaluation should in- 
clude computation skills and application skills, 
including word problems. 

Computation Skills 

Diagnostic interviews are a valuable addi- 
tion to the assessment of computation skills 
when the student tells how he or she arrived at 
the answers by discussing — step-by-step — the 
computational processes applied. Assessment 
is incomplete if the diagnostician does not ana- 
lyze error patterns in the computation process 
itself. The student's process may need reteach- 
ing or remediation. For example, the following 
long division problem, figure 27, shows both a 
correct and incorrect approach. The correct 
approach, above, includes a necessary step 
where the student carries the zero in the solu- 
tion. Students with LD in computation skills 
may demonstrate an error pattern where they 
overlook carrying the zero as a place holder and 
arrive at an incorrect answer, as in the problem 
below. 



Error Patterns With Long Division Problems 



Correct 

2 20 202 

4 | 808 ~ ^> 4 ["808 ' ^> 4 | 808 

_8 _8 _8 

00 00 
00 00 

8 
8 



Incorrect 

2 2 22 

4 [808 ^> 4 [~808~ ^> 4 [ 808 

J J _8 

00 008 

8^ 

0 
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Application Skills (Word Problems) 

When assessing a student's ability to solve 
word problems, evaluators need to consider the 
material's levels of concreteness, complexity, 
and readability and compare them to the stu- 
dent's corresponding abilities. Students with 
language impairments may have a difficult time 
understanding questions presented in story 
problem tests. Figure 28, "Word Problem As- 
sessment/' graphically portrays the three skill 
levels at which students perform when solving 
word problems: their developmental level, their 
reading and language level, and their cognitive 
level. Measurement of the developmental level 
places the student on a continuum that analyz- 
es his or her way of thinking, from the concrete 
to the abstract. The continuum of the reading 
and language level shows the student's progress 
from basic to analytical reader. Measurement 
of the cognitive level determines the kind of 
thinker a student is, on a continuum of funda- 
mental to sophisticated thought. These three 
continuums measure the skills separately, but 
the skills themselves operate simultaneously. 
Readers will note that the subskills of the three 
levels being assessed correspond to the nine 
mathematics deficit areas that appeared in 
chapter 3. Evaluators need to assess the loca- 
tion of the student on each continuum in order 



to make a complete assessment. Focusing on 
only one area can lead to an incorrect or inaccu- 
rate determination for criteria and remedia- 
tion. 

Potential Problems in 
Mathematics Assessment 

Curriculum Match. Mathematics curricula 
vary, making diagnostic devices problematic 
when used as part of the evaluation. Efforts 
should be made when using these diagnostic 
tools to evaluate their relationship to the cur- 
riculum to which the student has been exposed. 

Decision-making Match. In a similar man- 
ner, norm-referenced tests do not necessarily 
match the curriculum of the school the student 
attended. Evaluators should never use a norm- 
referenced test as the sole criterion for deter- 
mining eligibility. 

Predictive Validity. Most evaluations do not 
test a large enough sample to generalize from 
the student's performance on specific test items 
to the student's skills in a variety of mathemat- 
ics facts and concepts. The evaluation team 
should remember that these assessment tools 
only provide a portion of the information or 
which eligibility or instructional decisions are 
made. 
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H Figure 28 

Word Problem Assessment 
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Assessment in 
Learning Process 

Processing deals with the way the student 
receives and integrates information. Hessler 
(1984) refers to "processing abilities" as any 
type of central organization or manipulation of 
stimuli that may be verbal or nonverbal, visual 
or auditory, or successive or simultaneous in 
nature. By definition, students with LD will 
experience a processing deficit(s) that is mani- 
fested in the way they organize and understand 
material. 

Psychological Processing 
(In-Child) Deficits 

In-child deficits may occur in any of the 
three definable stages within the processing 
sequence involved in learning: input, central 
processing, and output. 

Input 

The students processing of inputs develops 
most rapidly when the child is in elementary 
school. Relevant behaviors include selective 
attention, perception, organization or categori- 
zation of inputs, and storage of sensory inputs. 
Assessment involves analysis of ability to at- 
tend to task, immediate recall and use of envi- 
ronmental stimuli, interpretation of an event or 
situation, and explanation of how new informa- 
tion relates to previously learned information. 
This stage of learning more than either of the 
others is influenced by the philosophy, curricu- 
lum, and techniques of instruction used in the 
general education classroom. 

Central Processing 

This stage of in-child deficit involves the 
internal processing functions, those cognitive 
and metacognitive functions that permit stu- 
dents to relate the information to their short- or 
long-term memory; to determine if the new in- 
formation affects old information; and to build, 
relate, and use new information. In this stage, 
the student makes associations, establishes a 
short-term or working memory, applies deci- 



sion-making behaviors, and assesses his or her 
ability to manage learning and behavior. The 
ability for these skills forms in infancy, and a 
student's strengths and weaknesses at this 
stage are often difficult to decipher because 
these skills are dependent on input and are only 
visible through output. The skills within cen- 
tral processing are also interrelated, resulting 
in difficulty in determining which skill is defi- 
cit. For example, a student who perseveratos 
(dwells endlessly) on a topic of conversation 
may do so because the auditory input did not 
match her or his auditory weakness. Or, it may 
be because the student was unable to associate 
the input with specific, relevant information in 
memory. A final possibility is that the student 
did not know that the decision to pursue the 
topic endlessly was unnecessary. 

Output 

This function refers to the student's demon- 
strated use of the input received and the analy- 
sis that his or her central processing function 
applied to that input. The actual behaviors and 
actions of the student represent these outputs. 
Output functions are not fully developed until 
well into adulthood. Disabilities in this stage 
are manifested in inconsistent behaviors; strong 
memory skills in mathematics with poor memo- 
ry skills in reading; ability to tell the steps in 
problem solving, but inability to use them to 
solve a problem. Task analysis is a significant 
key to unlocking output dysfunctions. Teach- 
ers need to be masters of the art of analyzing a 
behavior to determine the tasks needed to per- 
form that behavior. In addition, students can 
be taught to monitor, manage, and manipulate 
the weak aspect of a particular function. This 
makes the task analysis extremely important to 
the student's lifelong learning. 

Processing strengths and weaknesses are 
measurable but are best analyzed informally 
through student performance on academic and 
nonacademic testing. The correlation between 
processing deficits and academic performance 
should be noted by the evaluator. Figure 29, 
"Skills Association," shows how specific pro- 
cessing skills may be connected to specific aca- 
demic skills. 
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Figure 29 



Skills Association 




Academic Skill 


Processing Skill 


Math (application) 


Verbal reasoning 


Written language 


Visual perception 

Verbal conceptual (ideation) 


Decoding 


Auditory discrimination 
Auditory memory 


Word recognition 


Visual memory 


Reading comprehension 


Verbal conceptual 
Verbal reasoning 
Memory 



Knowledge of the process required for sub- 
tests of a large assessment tool is valuable to 
strengthen or verify a diagnostic impression. 
For example, a student's poor visual memory 
may have an impact on his or her word recogni- 
tion and spelling skills. Performance on a sin- 
gle subtest may require various processes and 
strategies. Evaluators can make their best con- 
clusions about a student's processing abilities if 
they analyze nume/ous subtests and identify 
patterns of behavior. Psychological testing may 
uncover valuable processing information. This 
data is useful in citing consistencies and incon- 
sistencies with other measures of performance. 

In many cases, a student showing processing 
deficits may have an associated behavior prob- 
lem. When processing and behavioral factors 
are both evident, the evaluator must examine 
the weight each has on performance and identi- 
fy any causal relationship. For example, a 
student's poor basic skills are likely to cause a 
motivation problem. 

Students with processing deficits may com- 
pensate by using their stronger modality to 
learn a concept or skill. The processes used to 
master a skill may vary from student to stu- 
dent. For example, a studer with poor visual 
memory may spell a word out loud and remem- 
ber it through tho stronger auditory channel. 
Evaluation should include statements about a 
student's processing strengths as well as weak- 
nesses. Effective delivery systems build upon 
student strengths and provide assistance where 
deficiencies exijt. 



Learning Styles 

The manner and circumstances in which a 
student acquires and uses concepts and skills 
defines a student's learning style. Learning 
style addresses a variety of factors. Invento- 
ries, interviews, questionnaires, and observa- 
tions are perhaps the best methods to deter- 
mine a student's style of learning (see 
chapter 6). The primary areas to consider in 
defining individual learning styles include mo- 
dalities, personal characteristics, and learning 
environment. The primary modalities to con- 
sider, independently and interactively, are au- 
ditory, visual, and kinesthetic. Personal char- 
acteristics that relate to learning include 
motivation, optimal learning times, and pre- 
ferred social climate for learning. Learning 
environment preferences include specific sites, 
structures, lights, sounds, temperatures, stim- 
uli, and preferred blocks of learning time. Un- 
derstanding the manner in which the student 
best receives and retrieves information will 
guide the teacher in developing optimal condi- 
tions for learning and provide the student with 
better self-understanding. 

The manner and circumstances in which a 
student acquires and uses concepts is often re- 
ferred to as "learning style." The way in which 
learners approach tasks may be influenced by 
teacher, curriculum, and setting variables. 
Analysis of how these variables affect learning 
should be part of any assessment. For example, 
a child may be able to select but not generate 
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the correct response. The learner may be easily 
frustrated or approach problem solving ran- 
domly rather than systematically. Sometimes 
students can complete a task with teacher guid- 
ance but cannot do it independently. Often 
adolescents can understand a lecture, but are 
unable to take notes or read the textbook. Ob- 
serving these individual differences can help 
teachers design an IEP to address students' 
unique characteristics. 

Learning Strategies 

Where learning style reflects a student's pref- 
erence or choice of learning situations, learning 
strategies are defined as techniques, principles, 
or rules that will facilitate the acquisition, ma- 
nipulation, integration, storage, and retrieval 
of information across situations and settings. 
Learning strategies are the effective methods 
an individual uses to learn. Examples of learn- 
ing strategies include verbal rehearsa* (repeat- 
ing aloud), mnemonic devices, thinking aloud, 
note-taking, using time reminder cards, outlin- 
ing passage s, highlighting, visualizing, and gen- 
erating questions. 

Many learning strategies are acquired but 
are not directly taught. Students with LD often 
are deficient in their ability to employ effective 
strategies for learning. Information about the 
kind of strategies a student uses will be useful 
for planning individual learning and goal set- 
ting. The types of strategies a student uses may 
vary from one curriculum area to another. The 
social climate, environment, type of academic 
demands, and the style of teaching may account 
for discrepancies across curriculum. Learning 
strategies can be assessed through observation 
and interviews of the student. 

Social, Affective Skills 

A learning disability may significantly influ- 
ence a student's social skills as well as academic 
functioning. If children with learning disabili- 
ties fail in their peer relationships during ado- 
lescence, their adult social life may be as seri- 
ously hampered by this lack of skill as is their 
inability to read, solve mathematics problems, 
or write a letter of application. Social skill 
characteristics typically found in students with 
learning disabilities are the following: 

• Low motivation 

• Gullibility 



• Perseveration 

• Constant aversion 

• Poor self-esteem 

• Extreme difficulty in starting a task 

• External locus of control 

• Suggestibility 

• Poor concentration 

• Overreaction to stimuli 

• Inappropriate aggression 

• Poor social judgment 

• Distractibility 

• Inflexibility 

• Poor communication skills 

• Lack of confidence 

• Poor interpretation of social situations 
Through interviews and observations, the 

evaluator should address the student's social 
functioning and the impact it may be having on 
classroom performance and behavior. Social 
skill information can be integrated with back- 
ground information, classroom observation, and 
interviews, or it can be listed as a separate 
entity. Additional methods in assessing a stu- 
dent's social functioning include the use of so- 
ciometric techniques, peer and self-evaluations, 
parent interviews, and role playing. Currently 
none of these procedures has emerged as the 
best assessment method. It is advisable to use a 
combination of them. 

Assessment for Transition 

The goal of transitional programming is to 
assist individuals with disabilities to bridge sec- 
ondary school environments to postsecondary 
training or employment Collaboration and co- 
operation among administrators, agency staff, 
special educators, vocational educators, stu- 
dents, parents, guidance personnel, and em- 
ployers is critical to comprehensive transition 
planning. 

A needs assessment plays an integral part of 
transitional planning. IEP team members will 
ieed to compile data about a student's vocation- 
al and academic interests, aptitudes and 
achievements, functional and basic skills, fi- 
nancial and medical needs, social and emotion- 
al functioning, personal management, and over- 
all independence needs. Evaluators need to 
obtain information on an ongoing basis and 
share it with outside agencies involved in the 
student's transitional program. Assessment 
measures should include formal and informal 
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testing, surveys, observations, student and par- 
ent interviews, questionnaires, or other infor- 
mation compiled by school personnel and out- 
side agencies. 

School personnel may gain access to and 
generate information about a student's needs, 
abilities, and functional levels, relative to tran- 
sition through 

• ecological assessment procedures, 

• transitional IEP development, and 

• interagency collaboration. (See appendix F 
for more information.) 

The DPFs Exceptional Education Mission Team 
offers an excellent collection of materials enti- 
tled, Developing IEPs Which Incorporate Tran- 
sition Services. (1993) It includes definitions, 
checklists, and four samples of IEP statement 
writing that focus on responsibilities and link- 
ages for transition. See appendix A for contact 
information. 

Ecological Assessment 

Ecological assessment helps students identi- 
fy their interests and goals by providing rele- 
vant community and school experiences. This 
assessment procedure also encompasses assess- 
ment of aptitudes, interests, achievements, and 
attitudes at work sites and in various other 
environments. Ecological assessment has the 
three following goals: 

• It should enable students to understand their 
strengths, weaknesses, and career interests. 
This includes analyzing the job market and 
determining the necessary training and educa- 
tion for the relevant career fields. 

• It should provide instructors with informa- 
tion about what instructional methods or needs 
a student requires in order to meet his or her 
career goals. 

• It should provide students with community 
experiences and daily living skills relevant to 
their interests and needs. 

Transitional IEP Development 

A key element in developing appropriate 
transitional goals is obtaining accurate infor- 
mation about a student's present ability levels, 
academic and vocational interests and apti- 
tudes, and overall independent living skills. 
The transition services that the IEP team 
designs must include needed activities in the 
areas of 



• instruction (on transition services), 

• community experiences, 

• the development of employment objectives, 

• the development of other postschool adult 
living objectives, 

• acquisition of daily living skills, if appropri- 
ate, and 

• functional vocational evaluation, if appro- 
priate. 

If the IEP does not include any of these compo- 
nents, it must document the reasons for the 
exclusion. 

Interagency Collaboration 

Interagency collaboration allows school per- 
sonnel to gain access to and exchange pertinent 
information with outside agencies. Educators 
may wish to use a prepared data summary 
guide when exchanging information with other 
professionals. These professionals from the 
community could participate in the transition 
IEP meetings, along with the individuals who 
are required to attend. Figure 30, "Participants 
of a Transition IEP," follows, providing exam- 
ples. 

H Figure 30 

Participants of a 
Transition IEP 

Required Participants 

the student 

the parent(s) or guardian 
special education teachers 
a representative of the public agoncy 
a representative of any other agency that is 
likeV to be responsible for providing or pay- 
ing for transition services 

Optional Participants 

a vocational. education teacher 

a vocational education administrator 

an employment for education coordinator 

an orientation and mobility specialist 

a Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 

teacher or representative 

a Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

(DVR) counselor 

an employment services provider 
a developmental training provider 
a mental health representative 
a Division of Community Services case man- 
ager 

an independent living center representative 
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Vocational Assessment 

Appropriate vocational assessment allows 
students to discover which occupat* >ns they 
prefer and which programs suit them best. A 
variety of models for doing vocational assess- 
ment exist in the schools. They include Desig- 
nated Vocational Instruction, Curriculum 
Based Vocational Assessment (CBVA), and oth- 
ers. Just as formal transition planning cannot 
occur without using vocational assessment data, 
vocational assessment results are relatively 
meaningless unless they contribute to transi- 
tional planning. The following material relates 
to components of a vocational assessment that 
can be carried out in the school setting. 

Components and Methods 
of Vocational Assessment 

Vocational assessments should include the 
analysis of a broad range of student skills and 
abilities that affect functioning during train- 
ing, on the job, and in the community. Evalua- 
tors should analyze vocational aptitudes and 
interests, work behaviors, physical abilities, in- 
tellectual abilities, and job-seekinp skills. 

A variety of formal and informal methods are 
available for use in a vocational assessment. 
These methods include medical, psychological, 
educational, and social assessments, interviews, 
informal teacher assessment, standardized vo- 
cational aptitude and interest tests, r T r^k sam- 
ples, behavioral and observational assessments, 
career exploration, exploratory job placement, 
job tryouts, and situational assessment and vo- 
cational counseling. 

The designated vocational instructor (DVI) 
may be involved in vocational assessment and 
interpretation, and should promote the use of 
assessment results in determining individual 
programming. Post assessment conferences 
(such as an IEP) determine the support that 
students receive. The DVT may begin support- 
ing the student or instructor immediately or 
monitor student progress to determine the ex- 
tent of support services needed. Designated 
Vocational Instruction: A Resource and Plan- 
ning Guide is a helpful resource for educators 
conducting vocational assessment (Gavin, et 
al., 1993) 

Timing of Assessment 

Vocational assessment is an ongoing process 
for identifying needed skills and information. 



The designated vocational instruction model 
uses a series of five critical junctures. General- 
ly, most vocational assessment uses steps or 
stages to determine a student's level of aware- 
ness, involvement, and preparation for careers, 
Albright and Cobb (1988) have organized the 
Curriculum Based Vocational Assessment with 
data collection procedures that focus on the 
following three critical junctures or phases. 

• Phase I/K-8 Phase: Data is collected before 
individual students enter vocational programs 
or courses to help them select appropriate pro- 
grams. 

Phase I requires data collection, mainly lists 
of student-centered variables, that will help 
educators document student remediation needs. 
A student profile should provide a format that 
can systematically document student compe- 
tencies. The profile categorizes information 
according to 

— personal characteristics, 

— work tolerance factors, 

— performance skills, 

— functional academic skills, 

— time and travel factors, and 

— medical concerns, 

• Phase II/9-12 Phase: Data is collected 
while students are enrolled in a high school 
vocational program to monitor progress. 

Phase II data is used to monitor student 
performance within the vocational education 
classroom or lab setting, thus identifying poten- 
tial problems that could cause the student to 
fail the course. Performance factors fall into 
three categories: behavioral, academic, and 
progressive (toward exit level criteria). To iden- 
tify the skills to monitor, the evaluator should 
refer to the competencies established in the 
first phase. Data collection formats should in- 
clude 

— competency based checklists, 

— task performance checklists, 

— student progress charts, and 

— behavioral rating scales, 

• Phase Ill/Exit Phase: Data is collected 
before students complete their programs in con- 
junction with transitional planning. 

Phase III transitional planning begins just 
before a student completes his or her vocational 
education program. This third phase of curric- 
ulum based vocational assessment identifies the 
student's future needs to ensure that appropri- 
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ate transition planning can occur. Some issues 
to address at this time are 

— student success in exit level criteria in cur- 
rent programs, 

— future training options, 

— future employment opticas, 

— current occupational interest levels, 

— current vocational aptitude levels, 

— postsecondary student goals, and 

— formal transition team membership. 

Like comprehensive transition planning, cur- 
riculum based vocational assessment is a col- 
laborative effort. When schools implement 
CBVA, involved staff need to understand their 
roles. Instructors need to coordinate assess- 
ment information and use the IEP process as 
the delivery framework. 

When discussing the timing of assessment, it 
would be remiss to forget that early adoles- 
cence, especially the middle-school years, is a 
unique developmental time for students. As 
noted in the DPI publication A Guide to Middle 
School Curriculum Planning in Exploring Life's 
Work, "Researchers have found that, during 
this stage [early adolescence] youngsters un- 
dergo more developmental change than at any 
other time of life, except for the first year after 
birth." This pivotal time in a student's develop- 
ment requires educators to directly connect the 
lessons learned in the classroom to the realities 
of a young adolescent's life. Students "con- 
stantly ask how every learning activity relates 
to their everyday questions and concerns, and 
they want to know how they will benefit from 
learning it." (Smelzer, 1991) Educators assess- 
ing students at this developmental level may 
find this publication helpful when determining 
technically adequate tests for transitional as- 
sessment. 

Assessment for 
Postsecondary Education 

From 1976 to 1986, the number of students 
with learning disabilities who enrolled in a tech- 
nical college or university increased tenfold and 
now make up more than 1.2 percent of the total 
freshman class, nationwide. (Learning Disabil- 
ity Update, 1986) The postsecondary education 
setting is different from the typical high school 
environment, and students with LD are likely 
to need preparation in order to adjust adequate- 
ly. The number of hours in class, the number of 
hours required for independent study time, the 
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increased freedom and reduced structure in at- 
tendance policies, test taking, assignment com- 
pletion, and quality of work are significant 
changes for which teachers must prepare stu- 
dents. Assessment of each student's readiness 
for these changes is essential in order to estab- 
lish a transition plan that will meet the stu- 
dent's needs. 

S.F. Shaw and colleagues describe a study 
skills curriculum to promote independent and 
responsible learning. Educators could develop 
an informal assessment tool from their model, 
shown in figure 31, that would include organi- 
zation skills, learning strategies, self-aware- 
ness, and responsibility. 

H Figure 31 



Shaw's Study Skills 
Curriculum Model 

Organization 

Brings necessary supplies and materials 
Keeps neat and organized notebooks 
Uses an assignment sheet 
Plans with a monthly calendar 

Learning Strategies 

Outlines and takes notes 
Uses effective memory techniques 
Employs successful test-taking techniques 
Applies study methods including time analy- 
sis 

Knows library skills 

Knows word processing skills 

Self-awareness 

Understands skill strengths and weaknesses 
Knows both short- and long-term personal 
goals 

Understands grading options 
Conferences with teachers 
Reassesses goals 

Knows his or her abilities and disabilities 
well enough to explain them and request 
specific accommodations 

Responsibility 

Completes work consistently 

Takes notes and keeps records accurately 

Uses adequate test preparation habits 

Communicates concerns 

Takes responsibility for problem solving 

(Shaw ptal., 1991) 
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Students with LD who are preparing to en- 
ter college should be knowledgeable about Sec- 
tion 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, of 
their rights under that law, and their access to 
those rights. For example, a college's admission 
officers must consider if a student with a dis- 
ability is "otherwise qualified" for admission. 
That is, the officer must determine if the stu- 
dent, if it were not for her or his disability, 
might otherwise meet the admission require- 
ments. 

This understanding of modifications and ac- 
commodations is an essential consideration for 
students when they take standardized tests, 
such as the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and 
the American College Test (ACT). These tests 
may be modified for people with disabilities. In 
addition, they may not be adequate indicators 
of the potential of a student with a disability for 
successful completion of college work. 

While students with disabilities have a right 
to confidentiality, accommodations and modifi- 
cations are clear indicators to colleges of a stu- 
dent's unique needs. Students with LD need 
the skills and knowledge to work with others so 
they can acquire the appropriate accommoda- 
tions for admission to college and complete the 
necessary course requirements. Subpart E of 
Section 504 details the requirements for accom- 
modations in admissions, recruitment, academ- 
ic adjustments, and auxiliary aids. 

A valuable resource for students with LD 
considering postsecondary education is a book 
published by the Wisconsin Council on Develop- 
mental Disabilities and the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction titled, Wisconsin 
Educational Opportunities Beyond High School: 
A Guide for All Students Including Those Need- 
ing Adaptations. See appendix A for more in- 
formation about this helpful book. 
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Program Models 




A variety of programs offer students with 
learning disabilities an appropriate education in 
regular education, classes. This integrated pro- 
gramming promotes peer relationships, regular 
education ownership, improved teaching tech- 
niques, generalization of new skills, curricular 
continuity, and cognitively appropriate instruc- 
tional approaches. 

A description of program models operating in 
schools in Wisconsin follows in this chapter. For 
reporting purposes, these programs carry a vari- 
ety of program type labels. They are innovative, 
unique, or successful ideas that educators could 
replicate with modifications appropriate to their 
specific building and personnel. Given the indi- 
vidual nature of schools, it will be necessary for 
teachers to modify models to suit the needs of 
students in their programs. 

In Wisconsin, funding of special education 
programs in many states includes state-appro- 
priated categorical funds. This funding mecha- 
nism requires that special education units — a 
special education teacher assigned to a specified 
number of students — report by category, by pro- 
gram type, and by program level. Category re- 
fers to the area of disability or its related service. 
Level refers to the range of grade levels served, 
such as primary or wide range secondary. Type 
refers to either self-contained, resource, or itin- 
erant programs. Self-contained programs have 
three distinctions — complete, modified, and in- 
tegrated — and each distinction describes the 
amount of the student's special education. A 



resource program type allows the student to 
receive a majority of his or her instruction in 
regular education. An itinerant program com- 
prises special education teachers who travel 
from school to school. In Wisconsin, approxi- 
mately 24 percent of the LD units are self-con- 
tained integrated (SCI), and 75 percent are re- 
source. In an SCI program type, the students 
receive a majority of their instruction in special 
education. 

An LD resource room may include students 
with a variety of program type needs. The local 
school district determines a unit's label, based 
on a knowledge and understanding of the stu- 
dents in the unit and the way the unit operates. 

At the end of this chapter, readers will find a 
brief descriptive listing of other states' efforts. 
For reasons of time and practicality, the author 
of this guide could not include every outstanding 
program that exists. Figure 32, "LD Model Pro- 
gram Information," a form for sharing informa- 
tion with the DPI about program models, is 
located at the end of this section. The author 
encourages districts to use this form. 

Readers should note that in this chapter the 
programs and models are clustered by kind rath- 
er than grade level, and some of the kinds over- 
lap. Educators may, therefore, focus on the 
programs and their design and adapt them to 
grade level as needed. Readers may also gener- 
ate modified designs to suit specific needs. The 
following list outlines the programs described in 
this chapter. 
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Skill- or Subject-Focused Programs and Models 

• Academics 

• Content Areas 

• Vocational 

Strategy-Focused Programs and Models 

• Behavioral 

• Affective 

• Communication 

• Learning 

Integration-Focused Programs and Models 

• Co-teaching 

• Collaboration 

• Consultation 

• Partnerships 

Other Programs and Models 



Skill- or Subject-Focused Programs and Models 



Academics 

Trends in Communication 
Grade Level: High school seniors 

Description: This semester-long English class is for high school seniors and focuses on a regular 
curriculum that explores oral, written, and visual forms of communication. The students engage in 
cooperative settings involving pairing and teaming. Team projects include videotapes, auditory 
recordings, team-made visuals, written scripts, and prompts. Reading is done in class with 
overheads and text highlighting. Testing is oral and incorporates multiple styles, paired test-taking, 
and peer evaluation. Integration of skills evolves naturally. About 18 students (40 percent 
exceptional education students) are in each class. 

Roles: A regular educator and an LD teacher team-teach. The former is considered the content 
specialist, and the latter is the learning specialist. With support and follow-up by the pupil services 
administrator, the two teachers have release time to co-plan and prepare their lessons. This 
administrator also conducts follow-up and provides general support. The teachers share routine 
activities such as establishing classroom rules and grading. 

Goals: Successful integration of students with LD into the regular education English class is a 
natural by-product of the cooperative teaching and learning. 




Program Contact: 

Deb Parman, Exceptional Education Teacher 
Beaver Dam Unified Schools 
500 Gould Street 
Beaver Dam, WI 53916 
(414) 885-9241 
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Content Areas 



Content Mastery 
Grade Level: K-12 

Description: Content Mastery (CM) is a support system for students in kindergarten through grade 
12 who have learning disabilities or are at risk academically for other reasons. Students, with 
assistance, master the essential elements of their classes, make the highest grades possible, cope 
with their strengths and weaknesses, and learn independent study skills. The students remain in 
the regular classroom for all instruction and participate in most classroom activities. The CM center 
is a classroom reserved for the purpose of supplementing the student's learning style by using 
specially prepared materials and staff support services. Students come to a CM center on an "as 
needed" basis; they are not scheduled into the center. 

Roles: The LD teacher is the CM teacher and shares all parts of the teaching and learning process 
with the regular education teacher(s), including lesson plans, routine duties, conferences and 
materials preparation. Some team-teaching occurs. Materials in the CM center are available for 
regular classroom instruction. The CM program often needs a full-time aide to assist in the 
preparation of materials and supervision of the CM center. Some programs include parent volun- 
teers. Training workshops are essential to prepare the Content Mastery teacher for this role. 
Support from a CM consultant, program support teacher, program supervisor, or building adminis- 
trator is essential to the success of this model. 

Goals: Statewide parent, student, and teacher surveys indicate positive results occurring : n Content 
Mastery programs. Reports indicate that some students may achieve more academic progress in the 
Content Mastery Program than in any previous resource model. 




Parent 
Volunteers 



Program Contact: 
Content Mastery Consultant 
15260 Cascade Drive 
Oconomowoc School District 
Elm Grove, WI 53122 
(414) 567-6632, Ext. 240 
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Vocational 



Urban Rehabilitation Project 
Grade Level: Grades 11 and 12 

Description: With the goal of entry-level job opportunities in construction, this program serves a 
mix of secondary regular and exceptional education students. The students translate theory into 
practice with on-the-job experience as construction helpers in electrical, plumbing, heating, air 
conditioning, ventilation, and general construction areas. Technical education classes precede the 
on-the-job experiences for eleventh and twelfth graders. Ultimately an inner-city house is construct- 
ed for resale. 

Roles: The program combines the services of community resources, a college, and the public school. 
A project advisory council continuously reviews the program's direction and effectiveness. The 
Community Development Corporation and an industrial council provide financial and technical 
support. Curricular advice and postsecondary placements come through the University of Wiscon- 
sin-Platteville and local technical schools. Instruction and supervision are the responsibility of the 
public schools. The industrial arts supervisor, two regular education teachers, and one exceptional 
education teacher serve theae roles. 

Goals: The program enhances the employability of these students because their skills were learned 
in classrooms. For example, students assess the needed reconstruction and plan the resale of the 
house. Concrete learning and applied learning are the cornerstones of this program. Its users report 
a high level of student motivation and self-esteem. 




Program Contact: 

Dr. Robert A. Laures, Ph.D. 

Assistant Principal, Milwaukee Public Schools 

Custer High School 

5075 North Sherman Boulevard 

Milwaukee, WI 53209 

(414) 461-6600 
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Vocational 



Career Assessment and Training Program ( CATP) 
Grade Level: High school 

Description: Milwaukee Public Schools established partnership contracts with several community 
worksites in order to better prepare EEN students for gainful employment through assessment and 
training. The mix of large sites, such as hospitals or colleges, and smaller sites, such as schools or 
Habitat for Humanity, allow for a variety of assessment and training opportunities in the areas of 
clerical service, food service, environmental sciences, grounds and maintenance, and graphic design, 
among others. The program is open to all EENhigh school students with assignments based on need. 
The minimum assessment period is half days for six weeks. 

Roles: Teachers and paraprofessionals trained in job development, job training, and vocational 
assessment conduct on-site analysis and provide instruction, counseling, training, and assessment to 
small groups of students. 

Goals: The goal of this program is to provide the career or vocational assessment and training that 
will assist a student in making a successful transition from school to the world of work. 
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► Training 




Program Contact: 
Sharon Grant 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
P.O. Drawer 10K 
Milwaukee, WI 53201 
(414) 475-8139 
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Strategy -Focused Programs and Models 



Behavioral 

Alternative Classes 
Grade Level: High school 

Description: The program consists of two academic class alternatives. One involves a video 
production class in which high school students learn teamwork and the basics of handling video 
equipment The other is cross-age tutoring where the high school exceptional educational needs 
students train to tutor first grade students with Chapter I status in reading skills. Both programs 
require the students to engage in a variety of learning and social communication activities. 

Roles: The video production class fosters student interaction with regular -fucation teachers, 
administrators, parents, and community members. To develop this program, teachers receive staff 
development time during the summer months. The district provides support for the purchase of 
equipment such as a camcorder, VCR, and computer. The tutorial program develops student abilities 
in the areas of working with younger students, communication, and cooperation. Student question- 
naires, teacher observations, attendance reports, and grade reports support the effectiveness of the 
two alternative courses. Additionally, the Pulaski school district reports that the two courses have 
grown increasingly popular. 

Goals: Improved motivation, self-esteem, and work quality are the major goals of this program for 
high school students witV learning and emotional disabilities. 
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Reading 
Tutoring 



Video 



Reading 
Tutoring 



Elementary Courses 



Secondary Courses 



Program Contact: 

Randy Fondow, Special Education Teacher 
Pulaski Community Schools 
911 South St. Augustine Street 
Pulaski, WI 54162-0036 
(414) 822-3191 
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Affective 



Social I Emotional Growth 
Grade Level: K-5 

Description: This is a program model that coordinates the many activities occurring within a school 
district that focus special attention on individual student needs. By coordinating the multiplicity of 
efforts within the school and community, the district delivers better services more efficiently to 
students than do traditional models where several activities operate independently. 

Roles: Co-teaching and collaboration occur between regular education and exceptional education 
teachers. Teacher assistance teams meet immediate classroom needs. Guidance services, social 
skills, and self-concept components are major parts of the total program. Parents play visible and 
supportive roles; namely, as classroom volunteers and classroom speakers, in Families And Schools 
Together (FAST), evening support groups, Parent Advisory groups, and Effective Parenting classes. 
The principal is an integral part of all of these groups. 

Goals: This program has three major affective goals for exceptional education students and students 
who are at-risk in grades kindergarten through 5: 

• to develop a school community where all persons participate in planning and implementing the 
program, 

• to advocate for social acceptance and value of all people, and 

• to create a learning environment that includes family and community involvement and current 
research. 

Evidence of the program's success exists in improved measurements of self -concept and achievement. 
Parent and teacher survey results also indicate the success of this program. Informal reports of 
students' positive attitudes toward school, appropriate social relationships, and increased risk- 
taking also denote the vvorth of the program. 




Program Contact: 

Wayne Disch, Principal 
Ashwaubenon School District 
Pioneer Elementary School 
1360 Ponderosa Avenue 
Ashwaubenon, WI 54313 
(414) 492-2920 
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Communication 



Picnic Club 

Grade Level: Grades 1-2 

Description: With the premise that the pragmatics of communication can best be practiced in a 
natural environment, the "Picnic Club" was born. Over lunch, (not necessarily an outdoor picnic) 
first- and second-grade students with learning disabilities, as well as other EEN and regular 
education students, learn and practice such skills as following topic, turn-taking, and eye contact. 
The students with learning disabilities also have opportunities to develop and practice strategies tor 
sequence and memory in this informal, supportive environment. The classroom teachers recommend 
students for participation. 

Roles: Two staff members run the "Picnic Club" once a week for 30 minutes during the lunch period. 
One teacher interacts with the students while the other assesses desired behaviors. Participants use 
a teacher-made "Picnic Club" activity book. Parents are asked to reinforce desired skills. 

Goals: Positive reinforcement is evident in the club. Students receive weekly feedback. During the 
six weeks the students also practice their pragmatics during a field trip. At the end of each cycle, a 
graduation program is held. Graduates are asked to informally monitor current club members 
progress in the school environment. 





Students 
Regular and 
EEN 
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Program Contact: 

Karen Neas, Special Education Director 
School District of Beloit Turner 
1231 Inman Parkway 
Beloit, WI 53511 
(608) 362-9104 
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Learning 

"How To" Strategies 
Grade Level: Secondary level 

Description: Learning strategy programs help secondary students focus on ways to learn and ways 
to effectively use what they have learned. These strategies are techniques, principles, and rules that 
enable a student to learn to solve problems and complete tasks independently. Curricula such as The 
Learning Strategies Curriculum allow students to effectively cope with curricular demands and 
generalize the skills to regular classroom and employment settings. Most of the skill levels that this 
program teaches start with a student's acquisition, move to storage and retrieval, and end with 
demonstration. Specific strategies include sentence writing, assignment monitoring, and test- 
taking. 

Roles: In general, an EEN instructor within a resource room or skills center teaches the strategies. 
Students demonstrate their skills in a regular education environment or the larger community. 

Goals: Studies conducted by Montague, Applegate, and Marquard (1993) report that the strategies 
training is effective for students with learning disabilities when skill transference occurs across 
settings and content areas. These programs specifically teach students cognitive and metacognitive 
strategies that most students are able to develop without formal instruction. 




Program Contact: 

Karen Prickette, Consultant - Adaptive Teaching/Learning Strategies 
Bureau for Educational Equity Programs 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
Madison, WI 53707-7841 
(608) 267-1070 
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Integration-Focused Programs and Models 



Co-teaching 

The Whole Picture 
Grade Level: Grades 1-5 

Description: Recognized in 1992 by the Council for Learning Disabilities as exemplary nationwide, 
"The Whole Picture/' a full-inclusion elementary program, serves students identified as learning 
disabled and certain other students with mild disabilities whose individualized education programs 
(IEPs) indicate they will benefit from this model. The school uses whole language as well as global 
education and thematic units as an instructional basis, A writer's workshop and the use of trade 
books develop basic skills in reading and writing at the maximum level possible for each student. 
Staff interact with students constantly, informally responding to their needs and formally planning 
conferences, group activities, and direct instruction. Sound and symbol relationships replace 
traditional phonics instruction. 

Roles: The LD teacher co-teaches in first through fifth grade classrooms on a scheduled basis. This 
teacher provides recommendations about classroom interventions and modifications. A full-time 
teacher aide assists. The program requires the collaborative efforts of all staff in order to schedule 
staff time for students, peer coaching, and modeling or sharing good teaching practices. Individual 
or small, flexible group instruction based on learning needs replaces the large group lessons 
previously necessary for basal readers. 

Goals: Results of this program include improvement of student self-concept, academic progress, 
high teacher and staff morale, superior building climate, and strong parental support. The natural 
support system in the building, coupled with the non-competitive philosophy of the learning 
environment, has yielded educational and behavioral growth for all. A three-year study of academic 
gains is currently underway, and preliminary data suggest that the students with learning disabil- 
ities are making expected or better academic growth. Parent and teacher surveys show an extremely 
positive response. 



Program Contact: 

Margaret Van Deurzen 
Learning Disabilities Teacher 
Wilder Elementary School 
2590 Robinson Avenue 
Green Bay, WI 54311 
(414) 391-2560 
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Collaboration 



EXCEL 

Grade Level: Grades 1-6 

Description: The EXCEL program educates students in grades 1 to 6 who have learning disabilities 
or are at risk within regular classrooms. Essential elements of the program include special texts and 
materials needed to implement IEP goals. Each EXCEL classroom comprises 18 to 22 students. 
Effective education for all students is accomplished through curriculum modifications, integrated 
teaming of special and general educators, and individualized teaching. 

Roles: As a collaborative program, EXCEL requires interaction among LD, regular education, 
speech and language, and reading teachers. Also involved are counselors, social workers, psycholo- 
gists, health service professionals, program support teachers, and the principal. All of these 
professionals interact regularly and routinely to provide curriculum modifications, teaching strate- 
gies or methods, and evaluation tools. Teacher aides assist This collaborative and interactive 
program requires staff to train for and provide problem solving, consultation skills, conflict resolu- 
tion, cooperative learning, positive action programs, and whole language. Staff provide frequent 
follow-up information and weekly progress reports, which encourages parental support. 

Goals: The program has several major goals, which include the following: 

• To educate students with mild to moderate learning disabilities and at-risk students in the least 
restrictive setting as possible. 

• To provide maximum support for students through curriculum modification, integrated teaming, 
and individualized teaching. 

• To provide sufficient counseling, speech and language therapy, and psychological or social work 
services to meet learning-related needs. 

• To increase academic achievement in all basic areas during the school year. 



Training 




Parents 



Program Contact: 

John R. DethlofT 

Director of Special Education 

Beloit School District 

1633 Keeler Avenue 

Beloit, WI 53511 

(608) 364-6023 
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Consultation 



Peer Collaboration 
Grade Level: K-12 

Description: This prescribed problem-solving method for teachers includes the followingfour major 
steps: 

• describe the problem and ask clarifying questions; 

• summarize the problem; 

• develop at least three possible interventions, then make predictions of each; and 

• develop a practical evaluative strategy. 

Peer Collaboration teaches educators systematic strategies for solving classroom problems. The 
program's developmental research suggests the importance of less formal and more direct methods 
of helping regular education teachers solve mild academic and behavioral problems within their own 
classrooms. 

Roles: Teachers work in pairs and follow a specific interactive structure and dialogue. Exceptional 
educational needs (EEN) teachers find that this empowerment of regular educators frees the EEN 
teachers to work mth students whose disabilities require their more highly specialized skills. 
Empowerment also allows teachers of exceptional children to more completely participate in other 
activities such as in-depth consultation and direct instruction. 

Goals: Data from the implementation of Peer Collaboration in several settings suggests that 
teachers who support the program's structure empower themselves and generate more solutions to 
problems within the framework. In addition, significant shifts in teacher expectations allow for 
greater tolerance of student variation within the regular classroom. 




Program Contact: 

Dr. Marleen Pugach, Assistant Professor 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
P.O. Box 413 
Milwaukee, WI 53201 
(414) 229-4725 
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Consultation 



Teacher Collaboration Teams 
Grade Level: K-12 

Description: This integrative and collaborative program reviews the needs of students with 
learning disabilities and provides modifications and plans. The teaming particularly fosters the 
development of integrated individualized education programs (IEPs). 

Roles: Not only do the regular and exceptional education teachers team-teach, but they collaborate 
on instructional strategies and intervention techniques. To prepare initially, teachers within this 
program attend collaboration workshops. The district provides substitute teachers and reduced class 
size to facilitate and support the ongoing program. 

Goals: The teacher collaboration teams (TCT) have an impact on the entire school population; all 
students benefit from the program including students who are at risk and above average. A national 
research project has selected the TCT program to participate in studying interventions and proce- 
dures that schools use to successfully accommodate students with mild disabilities in the regular 
education classroom. 




Program Contact: 

Dwayne Askew, Principal 
Wausau School District 
Riverview Elementary School 
4303 Troy Street 
Wausau, WI 54401 
(715) 675-3456 
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Partnerships 



Peer Helpers 

Grade Level: Grades 8-9 

Description: This program promotes same-age peers in three different situations. First, it 
identifies eighth and ninth grade students as helpers. Second, it trains them during a two-day period 
in the fall term. Third, it provides monthly additional training support throughout the school year. 
These helpers come to be a tutor, buddy, teen court member, or a combination of the three. A tutor 
works with students who need additional academic support during a common study time. A buddy 
might connect with a seventh-grade student and meet weekly to discuss concerns, play board games, 
and generally function as a role model for the younger student. The teen court meets weekly with 
students experiencing a suspension. They share their concerns about the choices the suspended 
students have made and offer reassurance that positive changes can take place. 

Roles: All educators in the junior high participate in the training of these students and in making 
buddy and tutor/tutee arrangements. 

Goals: The goals of this project are to improve student self-esteem, to develop peer support systems 
among students, to help students identify essential characteristics of being role models, to increase 
student academic success, and to improve student attitudes toward learning. 




Program Contact: 

D.C. Everest Junior High School 
1000 Machmueller Street 
Schofield.WI 54476 
(715) 359-0511 
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Partnerships 



Multiple Partnerships 
Grade Level: High school 

Description: This secondary program is a result of the Ventures in Better Schooling Summer 
Institute at the University of Wisconsin-Whitewater and of a discretionary grant awarded to solve a 
high failure rate in consumer economics. Workstudy students with learning disabilities work as 
office assistants at one high school and at the district's central office. They acquire secretarial 
experience and model the needs and strengths of students with learning disabilities to other teachers 
and staff in the school district. 

Educators use cooperative learning extensively. Trained teacher aides assist with such strategies 
as note-taking, review, taped materials, and computer assistance. The program maintains a 
resource materials center to assist absent students or students in need of review. 

Roles: A team of economics teachers, exceptional education teachers, and administrators use co- 
teaching and collaboration to ensure success in consumer economics, as well as provide strong 
transitional experiences. Each semester, three sections of the course are co-taught by three regular 
education teachers paired with three exceptional education teachers. The teachers have weekly 
joint-planning sessions. Initially, Ventures in Better Schooling prepared the teachers. Now, on-site 
consultative time with University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee and Green Bay consultants provide staff 
development and support. Funds are also available for workshops and professional materials. The 
district supervisor, a program support teacher, and a University of Wisconsin-Green Bay graduate 
student fill the roles of major project facilitators. 

Goals: No students with learning disabilities have failed consumer economics while in the program, 
and a dramatically lower failure incidence exists for all students. Feedback from regular education 
students has been especially positive regarding the cooperative learning and resource materials 
center. Plans to expand the program to other departments and secondary schools in the district 
further indicate the program's success. 



University 
Consultants 



Graduate Student 



Teacher Aides 



Program Support 
Teacher 



District 
Supervisor 




Program Contact: 

Sheilah Cradler, Special Education Supervisor/Learning Disabled 
Green Bay Area Public School District 
200 South Broadway 
Green Bay, WI 54303 
(414) 448-2078 
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Other Programs and Models 



Curriculum Based Measurement 
Grade Level: K-12 

Description: The Milwaukee public schools operate multiple ex' .nples of programming variations 
for students with learning disabilities, including integrative, inclusive, co-taught, and collaborative 
models. These models use a skill-, subject-, and strategy-focus. Many of the students in these 
programs are monitored through Curriculum Based Measurement (CBM). This form of measure- 
ment is more appropriate for exceptional education students because educators develop the neces- 
sary specific objectives and monitor their students with exceptional closeness. CBM evaluates a 
student's reading and written expression three times each school year. Some programs chart 
mathematics similarly. One document from the Milwaukee Public Schools is especially informative: 
One At A Time, Together! (1990) 

Roles: To prepare, the teachers and administrators receive training and materials in Curriculum 
Based Measurement. Consulting teachers provide assistance to these programs within their service 
delivery areas. 

Goals: The results of these assessments support integrative, inclusive, co-taught, and collaborative 
models over resource, "pull-out," or self-contained integrated programs, due in part to the former's 
flexibility. 



Curriculum Based 
Measurement 



t 



IEP Objectives 



LD Program 



I 



Program Contact: 

Program Administrator 

Learning Disabilities and Hearing Impaired 

Department of Exceptional Education and Supportive Services 

Milwaukee Public Schools 

5225 West Vliet Street 

Milwaukee, WI 54208 

(414) 475-8745 
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The CONDO 



Grade Level: Middle school 

Description: A unique blend of distinct program components appears in this middle school learning 
disabilities program, Central's Organized Network for Developing Opportunities (CONDO). The 
program includes a resource room for homework assistance, organizational help, and lesson review. 

Roles: There is classroom collaboration between the regular and exceptional education teachers in 
which the exceptional education teachers answer student questions, prompt students, teach, or 
reteach. The program includes a consultation component where the LD teachers assist with lesson 
adaptations, remedial strategies, and general planning. The administrator is an integral part of the 
CONDO team, having major responsibilities in providing resources to students and teachers and 
staff development. Parental communication is also an important component of the program and 
parents receive regular letters and reports. Included in the letters home are learning disabilities 
evaluation progress reports that rate areas such as homework completion and classroom attitude. 
Ongoing grades and missing assignments are also noted. Parents have expressed an appreciation for 
the close, structured communication system. 

Goals: Most students move through the three levels of resource room, classroom experience, and 
consultation as they gTow in independence during their three years in middle school. Staff report 
several advantages of this three-leveled program for students with learning disabilities. The 
students grow in confidence, independence, and social integration. They also seem to benefit from 
the cognitively richer environment. The program model was developed with the initiation of 
modifications and collaboration by regular educators. 




* Room 




Program Contact: 

Bob Kieckhefer, Integration Coordinator 
Central Middle School 
Hartford Public Schools Jl 
Hartford, WI 53027 
(414) 673-8040 
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Other States' Efforts 

Other states are also in the forefront of this 
shift in programs and models for students with 
LD. Most focus on the concept of least restric- 
tive environment (LRE) embodied in special or 
exceptional education law. See appendix A for 
more information about contacting the educa- 
tional agencies or organizations in the states 
whose programs are described below. 

Idaho 

The Collaborative School Project in Idaho is 
piloting models that have a cohesive approach, 
in order to serve all low achieving students. 
Chapter I, migrant, ESL/bilingual education 
and special education divisions of the state have 
made a joint effort in this project. Numerous 
elementary and secondary schools are piloting 
this model. The requisite staff training in- 
cludes workshops in co-teaching, peer-coach- 
ing, and collaborative models as well as provid- 
ing on-site technical assistance. Additionally, 
consultants from Boise State University assist 
and evaluate the project. Results of the project 
are currently available. 

Minnesota 

Minnesota's Unique Learner Needs section 
developed a handbook of recommended practic- 
es generated by regular and special education 
teachers, parents, advocates, administrators, 
university faculty, and the State Department of 
Education staff. The document centers on im- 
plementation of the least restrictive environ- 
ment concept and includes philosophy state- 
ments, questions, recommended practices, "red 
flags," and example programs. Pre-referral, 
parent involvement, and staff training are in- 
cluded. Program delivery is learner- and IEP- 
driven and not based on existing programs. 

New Hampshire 

Schools are also experimenting with alterna- 
tive assessment programs and models. Dis- 
tricts in New Hampshire, for example, assess 
students through literacy profiles. These pro- 
files evaluate students through observable be- 
haviors in reading and writing, which are de- 
scriptive of the student's abilities. Conse- 
quently, this type of assessment distances itself 
from the more common weakness, treatment, or 



reductionistic types and reflects a philosophical 
shift in exceptional education. 

Oklahoma 

The Oklahoma Secondary Learning Disabil- 
ities Project provides a model for diagnostic- 
prescriptive teaching of grades 7 to 12 that 
emphasizes a team approach for the diagnostic 
teacher, learning disabilities teacher, regular 
educators, and related administrators. The pro- 
gram has four major components: diagnostic- 
prescriptive services, resource room services, a 
specifically designed multi-media library, and 
an affective program. Computer-assisted in- 
struction is a major tool within the components. 
The program has received national validation, 
and it demonstrate academic and self-esteem 
increases of significance. While some compo- 
nent parts are reminiscent of "treatment" pro- 
grams of the past, mainstream and skills appli- 
cation are components as well. 

Pennsylvania 

Information from Project MELD (Main- 
streamed Experiences for the Learning Dis- 
abled), which is associated with the University 
of Pittsburgh, suggests a schoolwide school im- 
provement effort that will help students with 
LD be successful in regular education. The goal 
of MELD is to fully integrate elementary learn- 
ing disabled students into regular education 
classrooms with supplemental assistance and 
support from exceptional education teachers. 

In planning for the project, teachers and 
administrators developed rules for returning 
the students to the regular education classroom 
and received in-service training in alternative 
strategies to teach reading. They also devel- 
oped Curriculum Based Measurement (CBM) 
in reading. During the implementation year, 
the exceptional education teachers spent their 
time co-teaching in the regular education class- 
room, conferencing with regular education 
teachers, providing consultation and support, 
and reviewing CBM data. Educators gathered 
mathematics, reading, behavioral, and atten- 
dance data on the students. 

The data have suggested the necessary in- 
tervention and training of regular education 
teachers and exceptional education teachers for 
their new roles. The data have also suggested 
that students will not make progress if teachers 
continue with "business as usual," that is, in- 
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struction without interventions and modifica- 
tions. So far the authors of the project stress 
that students should find more opportunities 
for productive academic tasks in the main- 
stream, experience less stigma, benefit socially, 
and respond to higher expectations for academ- 
ics and behavior. Data on MELD suggest the 
need for additional study. 

Texas 

With field testing in almost all of the fifty 
states, Collaborative Consultation — a highly 
organized teacher curriculum — hqs developed 
and grown in popularity through researchers 
associated with the University of Texas at Aus- 
tin. Its student functions are preventive, reme- 
dial, and instructional. Its creators designed 
the program for regular and exceptional educa- 
tors in order to train them and to expand their 
communication and problem-solving skills. Its 
training components include lectures, manuals, 
role-playing, and videotapes. 



Conclusion 

Teachers of students with learning disabili- 
ties should feel challenged by the changes in 
programs and models. These changes require 
rethinking and flexibility, but they acknowl- 
edge the real needs of their students and recog- 
nize the growing knowledge regarding these 
unique learners. 
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Figure 32 H 



LD Model Program Information 



Please share information about your model program and mail it to LD Consultant, Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction, 125 South Webster Street, P.O. Box 7841, Madison, WI 53707- 
7841. 

Contact Person: 

Address: 

Business Telephone: 

School District: 

1. Program Title: 

2. What are the specific goals/outcomes of the model program? 



3. Describe the specific activities and/or program. 



4. Describe how the students with learning disabilities gain greater independence, productivity, or 
success in school and community life as a result of this model program. 



5. What resources are needed to implement this model program? Resources include people, 
equipment, training, special funding. Include cost if applicable. 



6. How long has this program been in existence? What data exists th*t* demonstrates the 
effectiveness of this program? 
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Creating a 
Collaborative School 




The models, programs, theories, approaches, and all information presented in the first eight 
chapters depend on collaboration to turn them into successful learning experiences for students. 
This final chapter provides information about creating a collaborative school. Readers will note a 
change in format for this final text section. The author chose a question-and-answer design for the 
material so educators could refer to it more easily. Both detailed and short responses appear in 
answer to the questions in bold. 



What Does the Term Collaboration Mean? 

The term collaboration can be defined as a systematic, interactive pro- 
cess that a . . . enables people with diverse expertise to generate creative 
solutions to mutually defined problems." (Idol, Paolucci-Whitcomb, and 
Nevin, 1986) 

There are several key concepts for educators to consider when they build 
collaborative relationships within schools. According to the definition 
above, people who engage in coordinated and efficient joint actions and 
who share in the risks and 3uccess of the venture are part of a collabora- 
tive effort. These ventures are systematic and coordinated efforts that 
bring together two or more people with diverse expertise for the mutual 
goal of engaging in effective and efficient problem solving. 

Although it is important for individuals to develop collaborative ven- 
tures, there is more to building a collaborative school than the periodic 
use of collaborative or team practices. Schools are collaborative when 
they do the following: value collaboration as an effective strategy for 
solving problems, promote the creation of an environment that encourag- 
es a wide variety of collaborative activities (social and academic) within 
the school and between the school and local community, and provide all 
team members with the opportunity to develop the skills necessary to 
work together effectively. 



/ a systematic, inter- 
active process 



/ coordinated efforts 
/ shared risk-taking 
/ effective and effi- 
cient problem solving 



/ problem-solving 
strategy 

/ environment for in- 
teractions 

/ staff development 
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What Are Some of the Basic Principles 
of Collaboration? 



The primary goal of all collaborative efforts is to help individuals solve 
problems more effectively and efficiently by teamwork. The concept of 
collaboration is based on a variety of general assertions or principles. 
The following statements reflect these principles. 

First and foremost is the principle that people who collaborate, sharing 
a common goal, will accomplish more than individuals working indepen- 
dently towards the same goal. This principle is considered to be a well- 
established principle of social psychology. 

Second, there is no single model of effective collaboration. Collaboration 
is a complex and variable process that centers around problem solving. 
Because problem solving entails constantly varying factors — people, 
environments, and resources — the process is a scientific art that de- 
mands a wide variety of skills for successful implementation. 

Third, collaborative activities can involve just two people, a team within 
in a school, an entire school staff, an entire school district, or the school 
community. Regardless of size, collaborative activities require all in- 
volved parties to relate to one another in constructive new ways. Mutual 
respect and cooperation must prevail. 

Finally, while all members of a collaborative team must have some level 
of expertise to share, not all team members have the same competencies 
or expertise. The diversity of expertise will add to the value of the 
collaborative team. 

Why Should Educators Work Collaboratively? 

/ national mandates A wide variety of national mandates have contributed to the call for 

increasing collaborative practices within schools. Although the follow- 
ing reasons for collaboration reflect different perspectives, each one has 
the goal of developing collaborative efforts to increase effective educa- 
tion for all students. 

/ IDEA The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) is federal legis- 

/ LRE lation that provides for free and appropriate education for children and 

youth within the least restrictive environment (LRE). IDEA has signif- 
icantly increased the identification of children for special services. 

/ current integration Current statistics reveal that up to 75 percent of the students identified 
practices as handicapped or disabled receive their education within the LRE of the 

regular classroom setting. Despite this placement within general educa- 
tion settings, research indicates that regular classroom teachers often 
are inadequately prepared to meet the diverse educational and behav- 
ioral needs of these students. 

/ REI The Regular Education Initiative (REI) is a response, outlined in a 

speech by Madeline Will, former Assistant Secretary for the Office of 
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Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, U.S. Department of 
Education, to the inadequate progress of students within self-contained, 
special education settings and during their transitions from these set- 
tings to regular education classrooms. This initiative calls for the 
unification of the current dual education system of special and regular 
education. The supporters of this initiative believe that such a unifica- 
tion will provide the most effective services to all students. 

Establishing this unified system requires the development of partner- 
ships among the individuals involved in regular and special education 
programming. In collaborative partnerships, educators share equally in 
the success of all students, because educators equally share in the 
responsibility. (Will, 1986) 

Statistics from the National Joint Committee on Learning Disabilities 
(NJCLD) indicate that more than 90 percent of students identified as 
having a learning disability receive at least a part of their education 
within the regular classroom. In addition, this committee addresses the 
increasing number of students with diverse educational needs (cultural, 
linguistic, and others) who do not qualify for special education services. 
The major recommendation of the NJCLD is for professionals, parents, 
and students to establish collaborative relationships and share the 
responsibility of educating all children. 

The Teachers' Rights Committee of the National Education Association 
identified issues that teachers in regular education face when working 
to comply with the federal legislation, IDEA, that mandates LRE. One 
major problem is the lack of preparation for regular education teachers 
to educate children with exceptional educational needs. Recommenda- 
tions from this committee include shared planning among professionals 
and adequate staff development. 

What Evidence Shows That Collaboration 
Is an Effective Approach? 

The proliferation of mainstreaming activities in recent years has 
spav/ned renewed interest in consultation and related collaborative 
activities. Collaboration and consultation have a rich history in the 
service professions. As more mental health services moved into school 
settings, the popularity of consultation and collaboration flourished. 

With the significant increase in services for students with disabilities in 
the 1960s and 1970s, special education professionals began to examine 
the feasibility of consultation as a viable model for service delivery. 
Although the literature on consultation and collaboration presents a 
broad base of support for these activities, it is important to note that 
there is not a great deal of empirical research to guide collaborative 
practices. 

Much of the existing research on collaboration activities is very support- 
ive. Researchers claim that large numbers of students are adequately 
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/ reduced 
inappropriate 
referrals 
/ improved 
instruction 

/ reduced mislabeling 



/ necessitates an 
understanding of the 
change process 



/ involves risk-taking 



/ affects the 
individual 



/ affects the system 



/ affects students 



/ shares power 



served via these models. Collaboration activities have resulted in the 
following benefits: facilitation of mainstreaming, reduction of in- 
appropriate referrals to special education, improved instruction of all 
students in regular classrooms, and reduced mislabeling of students. 



What Kinds of Change Does Collaboration Incur? 

Moving toward collaboration requires some degree of individual und 
organizational change. Individual change must occur before organiza- 
tional change happens. When individuals involved in collaborative 
activities understand the process of change, the collaboration tends to 
become more effective more quickly. 

When presented with an outline for change, many individuals will first 
demand more information. At this starting point, people may not feel 
comfortable with the amount of given information to undertake a major 
change. People must be willing to take risks and perceive their risk- 
taking as positive. An environment that accepts, supports, and culti- 
vates risk allows people to move forward. 

The next stage in the change process is egocentric. At this stage, 
individuals ask, "How will this change affect me personally?" They must 
perceive change as growth in order to support it throughout its various 
stages. If the proposed change appears only temporary, it will lack the 
appropriate support, and people may take the attitude that "this too 
shall pass." 

After looking at the change from a personal viewpoint, people tend to 
shift to the mechanics and logistics of the change within the organiza- 
tion. Individuals may raise questions about the availability of the 
following: appropriate planning time, adequate materials, and man- 
agement of unfamiliar processes. This is the time when change sabo- 
teurs may emerge and try to convince others that the "old way" was 
better, faster, or more sensible. 

Only when people have moved beyond these personal and organizational 
stages can they concern themselves with the ultimate consequences of 
the change: the impact on students. At this point, collaboration in its 
most effective form will thrive. 

Interestingly, when collaboration plays an ongoing role in the organiza- 
tional culture, individuals usually go through the stages of change 
significantly faster. The ability of an organization to undergo change 
quickly is the hallmark of organizational health in this era of continual 
change. (Senge, 1990) 

As groups move toward collaboration, specific power issues emerge and 
need to be addressed. Individuals must identify, address, and resolve 
these issues as part of the change process. Because collaboration moves 
a group of people from centralized power to decentralized power, the 
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aggressive leaders and the passive followers will be sharing power. It is 
likely that neither will find this comfortable at first. 

The power and authority to coerce must be redirected toward the power 
and authority to lead others toward growth. These are role changes that 
may require a whole new set of skills. 

What Are Some of the Common Misconceptions 
Regarding Collaboration? 

Collaboration as a concept and process is not new to educators. They 
tend to use the word interchangeably with cooperation, teaming, and 
other terms that describe people working together. It is important to 
note however, that people who work together may not actually collabo- 
rate. The attributes of interaction of two or more people, representation 
of diverse expertise , generation of solutions to mutually defined prob- 
lems, and the utilization of consensus processes are at the heart of 
collaboration. 

It is also important to consider group values and behaviors that can 
distort the understanding of collaboration. Compliance has prevailed 
for so long in many organizations that it is hard to recognize the 
difference between compliance and commitment as they relate to collab- 
oration. Educators should consider the following descriptions of behav- 
ior levels that relate to commitment and compliance. 

Commitment. Individuals in the group want something to happen, will 
make it happen, and will create the necessary structure to make it 
happen. 

Enrollment. Individuals in the group want something to happen and 
will do anything within the perceived present structure to achieve it. 

Genuine compliance. The group sees the benefits of something, 
fulfills its obligation, and offers more, following the instructions exactly 
to conform to the wishes of the organization. 

Formal compliance. The group on the whole sees the benefits of 
something, fulfills its obligation, but does no more than that. 

Grudging compliance. The group does not see the benefits of some- 
thing but does not want to "buck the system." Members speak unofficial- 
ly against the proposals. 

Noncompliance. The group does not see benefits and will not do what 
is expected. 

Apathy. The group is neither for nor against whatever is considered. It 
shows no interest and no energy. (Senge, 1990) 

When working in a collaborative group, members must know of the 
skills and processes that will ensure commitment or consensual support. 
Compliance is not enough. 
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/ Dependency 
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Group members must also guard against processes that lead to depen- 
dency rather than to group autonomy. Groups that are formulated by 
top-down decree, that develop processes or programs to please those 
with greater power in the organization, or that use manipulation to 
control people or events are not collaborative. An example of these 
potential dangers is found in the comment, "I was talking to one of the 
board members who thinks this is a good idea." The comment reflects 
behaviors or attitudes that nurture and reinforce dependency and com- 
pliance because it refers to a source outside of the group for approval. 

Group autonomy develops when the group initially forms because the 
individuals believe in their goals and actions. In these situations, the 
group's authority is internal rather than external. "I believe this is a 
good idea" is a comment that reflects group autonomy because it seeks 
approval primarily from within the group. When the processes and 
goals truly mean something to group members, each can contribute 
equally, and generate a sense of integrity by being true to their beliefs. 
Comments such as, "We're doing this to please the boss" have little 
relevance in a group that believes in its own worth and abilities. 

Freed from manipulation, the actions of the group become authentic. 
Members communicate exactly what they mean, share as much informa- 
tion as possible, use language that describes reality, and avoid reposi- 
tioning for the sake of acceptance. (Block, 1990) 

Although autonomy may sound like the opposite of collaboration, group 
autonomy reflects a self-actualized collaborative group- that will func- 
tion in an effective way. 

What Are the Essential Elements for 
Effective Collaboration? 

After reviewing a wide variety of models that have a collaborative 
emphasis, the author of this guide found certain elements to be critical 
for the successful implementation and maintenance of collaboration. 
Figure 33, "A Model for Building Effective Collaboration," portrays 
these critical elements and shows how they function together to support 
the common goal, or hub, of collaboration. 

Individuals must share at least one common goal and all goals must be 
clearly defined. Also, group members should identify their individual 
goals. These individual goals must be compatible with the unified goal. 
The establishment of individual goals increases the commitment of 
participants and the probability that they will meet their unified goals. 

All members of a collaborative team must be empowered with equal 
status within the team. Even if the relationship outside of the team is 
not equal — for example, between a teacher and administrator — inside 
the team there must be parity. Parity denotes that all members have 
equal access to available resources, including staff development activi- 
ties and time to meet. Parity also indicates that all members have equal 
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Figure 33 H 



a Model for Building Effective Collaboration 




access to participate in the joint venture. Shared responsibility occurs 
when all members feel they have something of value to contribute to the 
process. 

All participants must value the collaborative process as the most effec- 
tive way to solve problems and address a common goal. All participants 
must choose freely to involve themselves in this process, because coer- 
cion will not result in true collaboration. 

In order for collaborative efforts to succeed, all members must trust their 
colleagues. Personal or hidden agendas only serve to undermine the 
effectiveness of the process. All members must be committed to main- 
taining confidentiality and professional behaviors. 

All participants must arrive with or have the opportunity to develop 
effective interpersonal skills. These include non-judgmental, effective 



/ a common value 



/ mutual trust 



/ effective 
interpersonal skills 
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listening skills, such as paraphrasing. Such skills are the basic tools for 
effective decision making, problem solving, and conflict resolution. 



/ appropriate 
incentives 



/ The Teacoer 
Assistance Team 



/ Cooperative 
Teaching 



Building administration must act as a positive role model and operate as 
an effective facilitator of the collaborative process. District administra- 
tion should support collaboration both explicitly and implicitly. 

In order to sustain effective collaborative efforts, it is imperative that 
the administration provide adequate and varied incentives for partici- 
pants. Professional recognition, planning time, and monetary incen- 
tives facilitate the collaborative processes. 

What Are Some Examples of Collaborative Models? 

Intrasystem collaborative teams exist within a building and intersystem 
teams exist between a school and an internal or external agency. The 
following examples describe common collaborative intrasystem team 
configurations. Intrasystem teams can be divided into those that pro- 
vide indirect support and those that provide direct services. Although 
details vary from program to program, the models represent collabora- 
tion in educational settings. Descriptions of specific collaborative 
projects appear in chapter 8, "Program Models." 

An intrasystem technique for providing indirect support to classroom 
teachers with day-to-day problems is called the Teacher Assistance 
Team. The team typically includes elected or selected teachers and the 
teacher requesting assistance. Other specialists, the parents, and the 
student may be involved. 

The team is designed to provide prompt support to the teacher by using 
a structured process to conceptualize the problem, brainstorm possible 
solutions, and plan interventions. Follow-up activities are part of this 
process and include evaluating a student's progress or planning further 
interventions. 

The team develops goals to help teachers meet the needs of all students, 
to support teachers with special needs students in their classes, and to 
provide an efficient screening for further assessment or services. 

This team serves a wide variety of functions, and provides the following: 
efficient and effective assistance to both students and staff, a systematic 
process for screening, the identification and remediation of instructional 
and behavioral concerns, reduction in the number of inappropriate 
special education referrals, and more productive communication be- 
tween school personnel and other agencies. 

Whether dealing with interdisciplinary teams of students at the middle 
or secondary levels, multi-age units at the elementary, or integrated 
regular and special education students in a classroom, team teaching or 
cooperative teaching involves direct services to students in a collabora- 
tive manner. 
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Working together to provide student success is a powerful use of collab- 
oration. Cooperative teaching presupposes that, to teachers, the stu- 
dents are "ours" as opposed to "mine" and "yours." The team functions as 
a holistic unit rather than as separate individuals who take turns 
teaching. Accountability for planning and delivering instruction, sup- 
porting one another, and assessing student progress belongs to the 
team. 

The purpose of a school improvement team, which is a school-based 
problem-solving group, is to provide a variety of support services direct- 
ly to teachers and indirectly to students. These teams engage in short- 
term consultation and continuous support, while securing information, 
resources, or training. This team may assess and determine building- 
level needs for staff development, provide the means by which those 
needs are met, and facilitate and expedite student assessment and 
placement. Multidisciplinary assessment teams are an example of a 
collaborative, school-based team. Other examples include Peer Coach- 
ing (Showers, 1985) and Peer Collaboration (Pugach and Johnson, 
1989). Other models being introduced in some schools are the collabora- 
tive study group, which operates like a reading discussion group, and 
mentoring programs. 

There are also a variety of intersystem teams that include representa- 
tives from schools and a variety of community agencies. The state of 
Wisconsin has established intersystem teams to address a wide variety 
of issues and include programs such as Family and Schools Together 
(FAST); Job Training Partnership Act ( JTPA); School-Business Partner- 
ships; The School Inclusion Project, the Wisconsin ADD Project, the 
Wisconsin Transition Project, and Birth to 2 Programs. 

How Do Educators Begin to Implement 
the Essential Elements? 

Schools can initiate collaboration in two basic ways: the development of 
a team to meet an ongoing function, such as a Teacher Assistance team; 
or an ad hoc collaboration team that functions for a specific task or 
project, such as a school improvement team. 

In either case, two areas need attention as the team gets started: 
learning to work together as a team and developing ways to get the work 
done. More often than not these two areas will develop at the same time. 
In order to understand the importance of each, they will be treated 
separately in the following descriptions. 

Learning to work together requires acknowledgment of the undercur- 
rents of team dynamics. If left unattended, these undercurrents can 
develop into barriers to collaboration. Team members often do not speak 
about their own group dynamics, but they are common to every group. 

It is normal for each individual to wonder how she or he will fit into the 
team, how the relationships between and among team members will 
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/ practice effective 
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interactions 



✓ understand process 
of change 

/ overcome discomfort 
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/ promptness 



affect the work, and how the individuals will maintain their identities 
within the group or organization. 

When teams first begin working, there is a tendency for members to be 
very polite, to make sure no one "ruffles" anyone else's feathers. This 
often occur? to the point of refraining from sharing dissenting view- 
points. Members often "go along" with the group to avoid confrontation. 
When individuals engage in behaviors that reflect a "pseudo-communi- 
ty," it is a natural Hrst phase. Teams must move beyond this stage, 
however, to become truly collaborative. 

In order to move from this initial stage toward establishing true collab- 
oration, some dissention must take place. This is often the most difficult 
stage for the team. Members may realize the task is different or more 
complex than they originally believed and they may become testy, 
blameful, or overzealous. Many members may become impatient about 
the lack of progress and want to forge ahead with or without group 
approval. Arguments, defensiveness, polarization, and concern may be 
present. 

It is through these processes, when combined with knowledgeable facil- 
itation, that individuals develop an understanding of one another, an 
acceptance of one another, and a realization that mutual support is 
necessary to move forward. It is only through this "storming" that the 
needed trust develops. (Tuckman, 1955) 

There are many sources available that describe team building activities 
that groups can use to help speed the process. Perhaps the most 
important factor contributing to the success of team building is the team 
members' understanding that the process of implementing change oc- 
curs in stages. Team members must understand these stages and work 
to overcome any discomfort they may feel during the initial stages of 
confrontation and storming. 

During the second stage, the stage of actually getting the work done, 
developing or refining the protocols of the team's function takes on new 
meaning. The attention that the team gives to this task is also a good 
process or way to take a group from the frustration of moving beyond 
"pseudo-community" and its contingent storming to true collaboration. 

Given that the team has clearly defined its goals, it still must identify 
the way the team will conduct and complete its business. The rest of the 
questions and answers provide a guideline for items the team needs to 
consider. These address the key concepts for doing business. (Scholtes, 



What Are Basic Meeting Ground Rules? 

The team must determine the importance, priority, and nature of meet- 
ings. If meetings are the main communication tool of the team, members 
must have a clear understanding of the ground rules and procedures for 
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them. The team should determine an attendance policy and members 
should know any procedures to follow if absent. For example, the team 
may want members who will be absent to inform the team leader 
beforehand, if possible. Individuals also need to articulate how strongly 
they feel about starting and ending the meeting on time and the use of 
breaks. The team must establish a procedure for notifying members of 
the place and time of meetings as well as decide who will be responsible 
for scheduling the meetings, reserving the location, and other "house- 
keeping" chores. These tasks may include the keeping of minutes, 
agendas, and records, so teams also need to discuss the issues of keeping 
information and having access to it. The most crucial ground rule to 
establish, however, is that which deals with participation. A true 
collaborative team commits itself to ensuring that all members speak 
freely and listen attentively. This attribute is key to all elements of 
effective collaboration, but especially the identification of decision-mak- 
ing procedures. 

How Does the Team Determine its Support Services? 

Access to word processing, copying equipment, and supplies are support 
services that most teams will require at some time. Team members need 
to cultivate resource people who can serve as consultants if needed, and 
develop networks for other support services. 

How Does the Team Build Consensus? 

Consensus reflects the thinking of all group members in finding accept- 
able solutions. Acceptable may not denote a unanimous or a majority 
vote. It may not even represent every member's first priority. Accept- 
able solutions do indicate, however, that enough support exists within 
the group to make a decision at least for a trial time period. Consensus 
requires time, communication skills, creative thinking, and open-mind- 
edness. The team will not reach every decision by consensus. Members 
should develop criteria that will help them decide ahead of time when 
consensus decisions are needed. 

What Are Some Tools or Techniques 
for Group Decision Making? 

Team members need to know a variety of processes, both formal and 
informal, that they can match to situations requiring effective and 
efficient consensus-building. 

When a broad range of ideas is needed, groups should try brainstorming. 
This common technique has the entire group engaging in free-form 
thinking that quickly generates many ideas without criticism or judg- 
ment. Groups should exercise caution with this strategy because it is 
often misused. Groups sometimes forget that a rapid flow of ideas must 
be connected to a purpose or a goal, otherwise it loses meaning. It is a 
good idea to review guidelines that include goals before every brain- 
storming session. (Scholtes, 1988) 
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Multi-voting often follows a brainstorming session to identify the feasi- 
ble number of immediate concerns for the team to address. The team 
uses a series of votes, and each vote cuts the list of concerns in half. This 
procedure quickly narrows a lengthy list of items, controls discussion, 
and eases difficulty. (Scholtes, 1988) 

When faced with highly controversial issues or intense disagreement 
among members, a team that needs to develop priorities will appreciate 
the nominal group process. This non-interactive technique minimizes 
any individual's ability to monopolize the process. The leader conducts 
a "round robin" solicitation of ideas. The group votes for the best ideas 
and the leader selects the top vote-getters as the starting point for 
finding solutions. (Scholtes, 1988) 

A top down flow chart develops a quick overview of how a project should 
unfold. The flow chart is a picture of the major steps in a process or 
project. By limiting space, the team forces itself to narrow its thinking 
and focus on only the essential steps of the process. (Scholtes, 1988) 

Fist to five is a technique that quickly checks the group's feelings or 
commitment about an idea. Team members hold up their hands with the 
number of fingers that represent their opinion about an issue at that 
point in time, five fingers showing total agreement or commitment, 
down to a fist that shows no agreement or commitment. (Pfeiffer, et al., 
1982) 

The affinity diagram is helpful if the team is drowning in a large, chaotic 
volume of ideas and needs to identify broad issues or themes. This 
creative process requires the group to write every idea or item under 
discussion on a separate card. Together, members should sort those 
items that are naturally related into groups and identify the concept 
that ties each group together. Consensus is reached during the card 
sorting. (Brassard, 1989) 

When the group needs to identify root causes, carefully focus its efforts 
on scarce resources, or better define large numbers of interrelated 
issues, the interrelationship digraph is extremely useful. The team 
collects all items generated in a discussion or brainstorn ng session, 
graphically maps out all the cause and effect connections among the 
items, and shows the impact of each. (Brassard, 1989) 

The activity tree diagram assists the team in breaking down broad 
objectives into specific details, including contingencies, options, and 
assignable tasks. This graphic process begins with the central goal 
written in the middle of a large sheet of paper or on a chalk or other 
erasable board. The team then maps out in increasing detail the full 
range of tasks that need to be accomplished to achieve the goal. (Bras- 
* sard, 1989) 
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When the group must define and assign tasks within an organization, 
choose activities to test against other current activities, or prioritize 
present activities against new objectives, the matrix diagram works 
well. The matrix shows the connecting points between each set of new 
and current items, and the presence and strength of any relationship 
between them. (Brassard, 1989) 

Priority matrices assist the team that cannot reach consensus because 
members disagree over the relative importance of decision-making crite- 
ria, have trouble narrowing key issues and actions, or are confused by 
strongly related options. The strategy encourages a team to select and 
weigh criteria and use that criteria to compare multiple options. (Bras- 
sard, 1989) Criteria are listed down one side of the matrix; the same 
criteria or other comparatives are listed across the top or the matrix. 
Team members then compare each criterion with each other or with the 
comparative listed, assigning numerical values to the weight each car- 
ries compared to the other. The sum of values assigned to each, if 
significantly different, indicates patterns of priorities and preferences. 

The process decision program chart is helpful to a team that faces a new 
or unique task, believes it will encounter problems regularly, or must 
keep to a eight time schedule to implement its work. This process 
requires the team to map out conceivable events and contingencies that 
could occur and plan appropriate countermeasures. (Brassard, 1989) 
This chart may look like a flow chart and will define options and results 
of various options. 

When a team needs to plan the most appropriate schedule for the 
completion of any complex task and all its related subtasks, the activity 
network diagram is helpful. Teams determine total implementation 
time by reviewing key and minor tasks. This review leads the team to 
understand which tasks can occur simultaneously, which are contingent 
upon one another, and how each should be scheduled to meet a deadline 
or goal date. Teams using this diagram to measure allotments of time 
must also factor in possible delays if a person outside of the team and its 
schedule is responsible for a task. (Brassard, 1989) 

Also called a "fishbone" diagram, this cause and effect technique allows 
the team to map out factors that will potentially affect a problem or 
desired outcome. It resembles a fishbone because a team draws a long 
horizontal line and writes the main goal upon it, then draws shorter 
lines, at about a 45-degree angle on both sides of the line for the 
individual factors. This tool is an effective way of examining processes 
and situations and can be very useful in facilitating team planning. 
(Scholtes, 1988) 

Many other sources can provide other techniques or variations of these 
techniques for planning and decision-making. As teams develop multi- 
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How Do Educators Maintain 
the Collaborative Process? 

As the team progresses, there tends to be cycles of highs and lows. The 
pattern for every group is different and depends on the speed of its 
progress, the external resistance and encouragement to the team, and 
the success of the team as it works through problems. 

The team should make time during its initial formation stages to develop 
a team dynamic and define a team approach. This will prevent many 
problems and provide the group with the processes for dealing with 
problems when they emerge. When these problems occur, and problems 
are a natural part of the collaborative process, they tend to be one of two 
types: group interaction problems or task problems. 

The following suggestions from Scholtes > The Team Handbook provide 
guidance to groups in the two areas identified above. Team members 
may find it is necessary to revisit these strategies during the low points 
in the normal cycles of collaboration. 



S anticipate problems 



S avoid placing blame 
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How Can a Group Effectively Work 
Through Interaction Problems? 

Groups should attempt to anticipate and prevent group problems when- 
ever possible. Attention to potential problems at the beginning of a 
group formation will save time, prevent hassles, decrease frustration, 
and diminish animosity in the future. 

A group that thinks of each problem as a group problem will avoid 
placing blame on individuals. It is natural to want to blame someone for 
causing a problem, but most problems are attributable to a system and 
not an individual. The group needs to examine each problem in light of 
how the group encourages or allows problematic behavior to happen. 

If groups look at alternative ways to approach a problem, they often find 
a different procedure or alternative process that eliminates or minimizes 
the problem. 



y identify causes of 
problems 



How Does a Team Work Through Task Problems? 

Teams should identify root causes of any problems related to their task. 
Two helpful tools are the fishbone (or cause and effect) chart, and the 
interrelationship digraph described earlier. If every team member 
knows the techniques of group processing, understands his or her 
individual role, and has the ability to match process and role to the task 
at hand, problems should be at a minimum. 
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Teams must check collected data at various points to determine if they 
are adequate and appropriate. Also, a group that identifies someone 
with specific skills to help it work through a task problem may experi- 
ence smoother progress. Sometimes people removed from the problem 
have a different, more objective perspective that is helpful to the group. 

By putting its task in a different format, a team can clarify its thinking 
and re-energize itself. Two approaches to consider are shown in fig- 
ure 34, "The Top Down Flow Chart," and figure 35, "The Picture Book 
Format." (Scholtes, 1988) 

How Do Educators Evaluate the 
Processes and Products of Collaboration? 

Evaluation is one of the most important and most difficult activities the 
team will undertake and should be an ongoing part of the collaboration. 
One of the biggest mistakes teams make is to wait until the work is over 
to evaluate it. 

The time to develop evaluation criteria for both the goals and the 
processes used to reach their goals is before the team begins its task or 
shortly after it identifies it. Developing evaluation criteria at the start of 
a project will give the team guidance and allow members to chart their 
progress. 

Measurable milestones or key checkpoints should be identified as well. 
Too often teams develop a goal around the finished product rather than 
charting a course toward the identified goal. Although goals can be 
amended as the group becomes more knowledgeable, the group's focus 
will remain constant if members measure their progress toward the goal 
on a continuous basis. 

Evaluation should take place meeting by meeting. Team members 
should never end a meeting without monitoring the accomplished work 
and the way they accomplished it. People are often tired at the end of 
meetings and tend to "go through the hoops" without commitment to the 
evaluation process. Some team leaders have experimented with mid- 
meeting evaluations and have found them to work quite well. 

Evaluation tends to center on two areas that relate to the work of the 
team: the effectiveness of the team product and the efficiency of the 
team process. An effective evaluation of the product will also address 
the process, indicating whether the group is doing the right things or 
not. 

Relevant questions to ask include: Is the work-to-date congruent with 
the mission and goals? Is the database complete and accurate? Has the 
team identified key checkpoints to see if they meet the organization's 
needs? Has the team predicted outcomes, both positive and negative, for 
the results so far? 
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Wm Figure 34 

The Top Down Flow Chart 



Directions: To construct a top down flow chart, first list the most basic steps in the process being 
studied or project being planned, ending up with no more than six or seven steps. List these steps 
across the top of a page or flip chart. Then below each one, list the major substeps (again, no more 
than six or seven). The example shows the top down flow chart developed for producing a team 
report. 



Step 1 
Plan for the 
report 



1.1 

Clarify purpose 
and objectives of 
the report 



1.2 

Identify elements 
needed to make a 
top-notch report 



1.3 

Identify players 
Determine roles 



Step 2 
Organize the 
report 



2.1 

Identify main 
themes or 
sections 



2.2 

Decide order to 
discuss topics 



2.3 
Collect all 
pertinent 
information 



Step 3 
Write the 
report 



3.1 

Write report 



I 



3.2 

Edit report 



3.3 

Refine text 



I 



3.4 

Incorporate 
charts and 
graphs 



3.5 
Copy edit 
(typos, errors) 



Step 4 
Produce the 
report 



4.1 

Design layout 



I 



4.2 

Type or typeset 
e text; get final 
draft of charts 



4.3 

Do paste-up 



4.4 
Proofread 
and correct 



4.5 
Photocopy 
or print 



The Tup Down Flow Chart is used by permission from Joiner Associates, Inc. It is Included in The Team Handbook by Peter R. 
Schol 
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Figure 35 



The Picture Book Format 



Directions: The picture book format displays the milestones in a project through a series of flow- 
chart-like entries. The project team leader can fill in the first two or three entries prior to the 
team's first meeting. 



The first three segments of a Picture Book are 
standard: 



Other segments will depend on the project. 
Some typical items included (not necessarily in 
this order) are: 



Project 



Enter a brief description of the project. 



Reason Selected 



Summarize the issues that led to 
selection of this project, including its 
importance to customers. 



Situation Analysis 



Summarize any data and include any flow 
charts (probably at least a top down flow 
chart) or cause and effect diagrams that 
show what the team learned about the 
status of the process or problem at the 
beginning of the project. (This box may 
take up a page or more if there are detailed 
records.) 



Data Collection 



Show charts or graphs of data the team 
collects. 



Data Analysis 



Show conclusions from data analysis. 
Include charts or graphs as appropriate. 




State the goal of the next phase of the project. 



Actions 



Summarize the actions taken during a 
certain phase of the project. With a slight 
twist, a similar box could state actions the 
team recommends to follow up on its project. 



Evaluation 



Present summary data and conclusions from 
the project. Include evaluation of the project, 
especially what actions or decision were most 
and least effective, and things the team could 
improve on next time. 



The Picture Book Format is used by permission from Joiner Associates, Inc. It is included in The Team Handbook by Peter R. 
Scholtes. 
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Efficiency or process evaluations address whether the group is doing the 
right things. Relevant questions include: Do the processes take the 
group where it wants to go? Are all group members participating? Does 
the group recognize systemic problems rather than blame individuals? 
What might be done differently? Are there places where meetings seem 
slow? How can the team eliminate obstacles? 

The checkpoints that the group identifies in the initial planning stages 
can function as evaluation benchmarks. The Top Down Flow Chart, the 
Activity Network Diagram, the Process Decision Program Chart, the 
Activity Tree, and many other of the tools or techniques mentioned 
earlier include pertinent strategies that measure progress toward a 
goal. Teams that connect evaluation to their existing planning models 
find their results are more efficient and have greater validity. 

Final evaluations must also outline future modifications, measurements, 
and adjustments that will help the team adapt to changing situations. 
Constant improvements should occur, although there is no one, best, 
final answer. Beyond its judgmental role, the evaluation process often 
serves as the impetus for improvement, direction, and greater growth. 

A Word of Caution 

Before ending this section, a cautionary note is necessary. With the 
absence of a valid database to guide collaborative practices, school 
districts must carefully examine a variety of models associated with 
collaboration. In selecting a model or approach, districts must take care 
to address the applicability of the model and its elements to the specific 
school or school district. This issue is particularly relevant in regard to 
the availability of personnel to support a program's requirements. 

In addition, districts must be willing to provide adequate training for all 
educators involved in collaborative relationships. Finally, districts 
must be willing to systematically evaluate the effectiveness of their 
collaborative activities in regard to student success. 
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Appendix A 



Resources 



The following resource listing is not exhaustive. Certainly other materials exist beyond this 
listing that may effectively improve the learning of students with LD. Materials should always be 
carefully evaluated for gender, racial, or ethnic stereotyping because these issues affect the way 
students think and react. 

Readers should note that some of these materials may no longer be in print, but may still be 
useful if conveniently available. Currently, most of these materials are available at the TIMES 
Center, which is the Inservice and Materials Exchange System center of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools Department of Exceptional Education and Supportive Services. The TIMES Center 
maintains an instructional materials exchange system where professionals and parents of excep- 
tional education students can borrow materials on a loan basis. 

This appendix is divided into the subject areas of reading, mathematics, language and spelling, 
social and emotional behavior, and vocational education. Before this listing by subject, however, is 
an overall alphabetized list of the various publishers, distributors, and companies that produce 
materials helpful to educators and parents. There may be information in the alphabetized listing 
that is not part of the entry by subject. Only publishers, distributors, and companies for which the 
author could locate current information are included in the overall, alphabetized list. This list also 
has the abbreviations or acronyms used for these groups throughout this appendix. 



Overview 

American Guidance Service (AGS) 
4201 Woodland Rd. 
P.O. Box 99 

Circle Pines, MN 55014-1796 
800-328-2560 

Audiotronics Corp. and Instructional 
Dynamics Inc. 

P.O. Box 3997 

North Hollywood, CA 91609 

Barnell Loft, Ltd. 

958 Church St. 
Baldwin, NY 11510 

Bell and Howell Audio Visual Products 
Division 

7100 McCormick Rd. 
Chicago, IL 60645 



Children's Press 

Division of Grolier, Inc. 
5440 N. Cumberland Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60656 
800-621-1115 

Creative Publications 

788 Palomar Ave. 
Sunnyvale, CA 94086 

Developmental Learning Materials (DLM) 

One DLM Park 

Box 4000 

Alien, TX 75002 

800-527-4747 

EBSCO Curriculum Materials 

P.O. Box 1943 
Birmingham, AL 35201 
(205) 995-1567 



Bowmar/Noble Publications EC Publishing 

Division of Economy Co. 300 York Ave. 

220 E. Danieldale Dr. St. Paul, MN 55101 

DeSoto,TX 75115-2490 800-328-1452 
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EIKI International, Inc. Insta-Learn 

26794 Vista Terrace Dr. P.O. Box 887 

Lake Forest, CA 92630 Mukilteo, WA 98275-0887 

(7 14) 457-0200 800-225-7837 



Edmark Corpora ,; on 

P.O. Box 3093 
Bellevue, WA 98009 
800-426-0856 

Educational Design 

47 W. 13th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
800-221-9372 

Educational Insights 

19560 S. Rancho Way 
Dominguez Hills, CA 9022 
800-995-4436 

Educational Research Foundation, Inc. 

3084 W. Willard Rd. 
Birch Run, MI 48415 

Educational Teaching Aids 

Division of A. Daigger and Co. 
159 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago, IL 60606 

Family Communications, Inc. 

4802 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 
(412)687-2990 

Glencoe 

Macmillan/McGraw Hill 
936 Eastwind Dr. 
Westerville, OH 43081-3374 

Globe Book Company, Inc. 

190 Sylvan Ave. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 

Great Ideas, Inc. 

40 Oser Ave. 
Hauppauge, NY 11788 
(516)273-2291 

Idaho Department of Education 

650 West State Street 
Boise, ID 83720 
(208) 334-3300 



Institute for Learning and Development 

2201 North Lamar 
Austin, TX 78705 

Invicta International Educators 

Invicta Plastics LTD. 
Oadby, Leicester, LE 2 4LB 
England 

Telephone: OADBY 3356 



Kids Rights 

10100 Park Cedar Dr. 
Charlotte, NC 28210 
800-892-KIDS 

The Learning Connection 

11040 W. Blue Mound Rd. 
Milwaukee, WI 53226 

Media Materials, Inc. 

1821 Portal St. 
Baltimore, MD 21224 
800-638-1010 

Milton Bradley 

Springfield, MA 01101 

Minnesota Department of Education 

Unique Learner Needs Section 
550 Cedar Street 
St. Paul,MN 55101 
(612)296-2358 

Modem Curriculum Press 

13900 Prospect Rd. 
Cleveland, OH 44136 
800-32 1 3106 

Modern Education Corporation 

P.O. Box 721 
Tulsa, OK 74101 



Jamestown Publishers 

P.O. Box 9168 
Providence, RI 02940 
800-872-7323 
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National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education 

Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Rd. 
Columbus, OH 43210 
(616) 292-4248 

Oklahoma Secondary Learning 
Disabilities Project 

Oklahoma Child Service Demonstration Center 
101 West Broadway 
Cushing, OK 74023 

PRO-ED 

8700 Shoal Creek Blvd. 
Austin, TX 78758-6897 
(512) 451-3246 

Playskool 

1750 N. Lawndale Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60606 

Project MELD 

University of Pittsburgh 
Department of Instruction and Learning 
4200 Fifth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 

Raintree Steck-Vaughn 

310 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee, WI 53203 
800-558-7264 

Random House, Inc. 

201 E. 50th St., 22nd Floor 
New York, NY 10022 
800-733-3000 

Recording for the Blind 

20 Rozel Rd. 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
(609) 452-0606 

Scholastic Book Services 

P.O. Box 120 
Bergenfield, NJ 07621 
800-325-6149 

Science Research Associates (SRA) 

Division of Macmillan/McGraw Hill 

155 N. Wacker Dr. 

Chicago, IL 60606 

800-722-5351 

SRA Order Depart. 

P.O. Box 543 

Blacklick, OH 43004-0543 
800-621-0476 



Serif Publishing 

Division of Xerox Corporation 

701 S. Aviation Mail Stop ESCP-322 

El Segundo, CA 90245 

800-762-4496 

Distributed by: 

Publishers Group West 

4065 Hollis St. 

Emeryville, CA 94608 

800-788-3123 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. (SVE) 
1345 Diversey Pkwy. 
Chicago, IL 60614 
800-829-1900 

Spellbinder, Inc. 

33 Bradford St. 
Concord, MA 01742 
800-225-1997 

Sunburst Communications 

Dept. AW 

39 Washington Ave. 
Pleasantville, NY 10570 
800-431-1934 

The TIMES Center 

234 W. Galena St. 
Milwaukee, WI 53212 
(414) 277-4900 

United Learning 

P.O. Box 303 

Wilsonville, OR 97070-0303 
(503) 694-5032 

Wisconsin Council on Developmental 
Disabilities 

One W. Wilson St 
P.O. Box 7851 
Madison, WI 53707-7851 
(608) 266-7826 

Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction 

Exceptional Education Mission Team 
125 S. Webster St 
Madison, WI 53707 
(608) 267-3748 
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Reading 

Publications 

Anderson, Donald G. New Practice Readers. 7 vols., 1 teacher manual, 1 answer key. New York: 
Phoenix Learning Resources, 1988. 

Beech, Linda Ward, and Tara McCarthy. Communication for Today. Milwaukee, WI: Raintree 
Steck-Vaughn Co., 1987. 

Blance, Ellen, and Ann Cook. The Monster Books Sets 1 and 2. 13 vols. DeSoto, TX: Bowmar/ 
Noble Publishing Corp., 1976. 

Bratton, George. PAL Paperbacks. El Segundo, CA: Serif Publications, 1977. 

Brooks, Bearl, Marie-Jose Shaw, and Jetta Skillers, eds. Basic Reading Comprehension. Janesbo- 
ro, AR: ESP Publications, Inc., 1986. 

Crowell, Caleb E., and Don Mosenfelder. Reading Attainment System. New York: Educational 
Design, Inc., 1987. 

Engelmann, Siegfried. DJSTAR Library Series: For the DISTAR Reading Program I and II. 9 vols. 
Chicago, IL: SRA, 1971. 

. Reading Mastery. Chicago, IL: SRA, 1988. 

Engelmann, Siegfried, et al. Corrective Reading. Chicago, IL: SRA, 1988. 

Kropp, Paul. Encounters Series. St. Paul, MN: EMC Publishing, 1980. 

Lee, Miriam. Action Books. 5 vols. New York: Scholastic Book Services, 1976. 

Sight V/ord Readers. Allen, TX: DLM, 1984. 

Schmidt, Harold, and Anne Rodgers-Rhyme. Strategies: Effective Practices for Teaching All 
Children. Madison: Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 1988. 

Spargo, Edward, and Raymond Harris. Reading the Content Fields. 4 vols. Providence, RI: 
Jamestown Publishers, 1978. 

Swain, Emma Halstead. Beginning Reading Program. Allen, TX: DLM, 1984. 

Swinburne, Laurence, and John F. Warner. Reading Skills For Adults. Milwaukee, WI: Raintree 
Steck-Vaughn, Co., 1986. 

Multimedia Kits and Equipment 

Bell and Howell Language Master System. Audio visual product. Grolier Educational Corporation. 

Blends and Sight Words. Multimedia kit. SVE, 1973. 

Boning, Richard A. Multiple Skills Series. Published by Barnell Loft, 1978. 

Bratton, George. PAL Reading Games. Card games. Published by Serif Publishing, 1977. 

. Treasure Chest Grammar Skills Game. Card game. Serif Publishing, 1979. 

Capelle, Guy, ed. Multi-Read: A Multilevel Reading Kit. SRA, 1977. 

EIKI Language Master Card Readers. Audio visual product. Models LM-1, LM-2, LM-2AR. Lake 
Forest, CA: EIKI International, Inc., 1994. 

Heinrich, June Sark, and Jerry Parker. Initial Vowel Sounds. Multimedia kit. SVE, 1972. 

. Phonics-Medial Vowel Sounds. Multimedia kit. SVE, 1972. 
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Kropp, Paul. Encounters Series. St. Paul, MN: EMC Publishing, 1980. 

Lewis, Shari, and Jacquelyn Reinach. Learn Along Filmstrip Library. Filmstrips and audio 
cassettes. SVE, 1984. 

Long and Short Vowel Discs. Playcards and discs. St. Paul, MN: Trend Enterprises. 

Reading Attainment System Starter Program. Multimedia kit. Developed by Grolier Educational 
Corporation, 1979. 

Schneller, Paul. The Final Chapter. SRA, 1989. 

Spargo, Edward, and Raymond Harris. Reading the Content Fields. Audio cassettes and book 
series. Providence, RI: Jamestown Publishers, 1978. 

Spellbinder Skill Kit. Produced by Spellbinder, Inc. 

Sulzlacher, Stephen I., Kristy A. Flotre, and John D. Kidder. Edmark Reading Program. Edmark 
Corporation, 1984. 

Thompson, Kathleen. Super BB: A Motivational Kit. Developed by SRA, 1978. 

Weiss, Sydell. Base Words and Word Pans. A basic reading skills diagnostic/prescriptive system. 
SVE, 1978. 

Mathematics 

Publications 

Engelmann, Siegfried, and Douglas Carnine. Connecting Math Concepts. Chicago, IL: SRA, 1993. 

High School Mathematics: A Teacher's Resource Book. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Globe Book 
Company, Inc., 1989. 

Treff, August V., and Donald H.Jacobs. Basic Math Skills. Baltimore, MD: Media Materials, Inc., 
1982. 

Manipulatives 

Arithmablocks. Game. Produced by Great Ideas, Inc., 1979. 
Coinstamps. Game. Produced by DIM, 1975. 
Fractioncubes. Game. Produced by Great Ideas, Inc., 1979. 
Insta-Learn. Produced by Insta-Learn, Inc., 1994. 

Kohfeldt, Joyce, and May Lola. Unifix Cubes. Produced by Educational Teaching Aids, a division 
of A. Daigger and Co. 

Magic Numerals. Game. Produced by Judy Co. of Minneapolis, MN 55401. 

Mathematical Balance. Edited by L.G.W. Sealey. Produced by Invicta International Educators. 

Micaelia, Linda Charles, and Randolph Brummett. Connections: Linking Manipulatives to 
Mathematics. Produced by Creative Publications, 1991. 

Moneyblocks. Game. Produced by Great Ideas, Inc., 1979. 

Moneystamps. Game. Produced by DLM, 1975. 

Palow, Sally. Math Safari. Computer learning game, requires four d-cell batteries or ac adapter. 
Produced by Educational Insights, 1993. 

Playskool Jumbo Color Dominos. Game. Produced and distributed locally by Playskool Co. 
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Multimedia Kits and Equipment 

DISTAR Arithmetic. Created by Siegfried Engelmann and Douglas Carnine. Produced by SRA. 
Guinness World Records Math Learning Module. Produced by SVE, 1979. 

Individualized Mathematics Starter Drill and Practice Kit. Created by Patrick Suppes and Max 
Jerman. Produced by Random House Mathematics Program, 1973. 

Key Math Early Steps Program. Multimedia kit. Produced by AGS. 

Math Facts ^ames. Created by George A. Spooner. Produced by Milton Bradley, Inc. 

Problem-Solving Kit. Created by Wallace P. Judd. Produced by SRA, 1977. 

Quizmo. Produced by Media Materials, 1^85. 

Spectrum Mathematics. Created by Thomas Richards. Produced by Glencoe, Macmillan/McGraw 
Hill, 1990. 

Spellbinder Math Skill Kit. Produced by Spellbinder, Inc. 

Tutoretie Audiocard System. Developed by June DeBode Oxstein. Produced by Audiotronics Corp. 
and Instructional Dynamics Inc., 1979. 

Versa-tiles Real Life Math Lab. Created by Carl Seltzer and John Thomson. Produced by 
Educational Teaching Aids, 1980. 

Language and Spelling 

Publications 

Brooks, Bearl, and Marie Jose Shaw, eds. Basic English Grammar and Composition: High School 
Level F. Jonesboro, AR: ESP Publishing, Inc., 1986. 

Dixon, Robert, Siegfried Engelmann, and Mary Meier Bauer. Spelling Mastery. Book series. 
Chicago, IL: SRA, 1990. 

Engelmann, Siegfried, Ann Brown Arbogast, Karen Low, and Seitz Davis. Reasoning and Writing. 
Book series. Chicago, IL: SRA, 1991. 

Engelmann, Siegfried, and Jean Osborn. DISTAR Language L Chicago, IL: SRA, 1976. 

. DISTAR Language IL Chicago, IL: SRA, 1977. 

. DISTAR Language III. Chicago, IL: SRA, 1973. 

Engelmann, Siegfried, and Jerome Silbert. Expressive Writing. Chicago, IL: SRA, 1985. 

McCabe, Donald J. AVKO Sequential Spelling I and II. Birch Run, MI: Educational Foundation 
Research, Inc., 1975. 

Miller, Samuel, and Siegfried Engelmann. Cursive Writing Program. Book series. Chicago, IL: 
SRA, 1980. 

Read, Edwin A., Ruel A. Allred, and Louise A. Baird. Continuous Progress in Spelling. Oklahoma 
City, OK: Individualized Instruction, Inc., 1972. 

Scherer, Marge, ed. Study Skills for Success. Pleasantville,NY: Sunburst Communications, 1988. 

Thoburn, Tina, Rita Schtallerbach, and Ann Terry. Macmillan English Series E. New York: 
Macmillan Publishing Co., 1982. 

Trocki, Phillip K. Spelling Workout. Cleveland, OH: Modern Curriculum Press, 1985. 

Walker, Bonnie L. Basic English Composition. Baltimore, MD: Media Materials, Inc., 1983. 
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. Building Vocabulary Skills: Developing Grammar and Composition Skills. Balti- 
more, MD: Media Materials, Inc., 1989. 

. Using Parts of Speech: Developing Grammar and Composition Skills. Baltimore, MD: 

Media Materials, Inc., 1988. 

. Writing Sentences and Paragraphs* Baltimore, MD: Media Materials, Inc., 1988. 

Wittenberg, William. A Prescriptive Spelling Program. Baldwin, NY: 1980. 

Multimedia Materials and Equipment 

Auditory Perceptual Enhancement Program. Audiocassette series. Produced by the Modern 
Education Corporation, 1978. 

Building Better Sentences. Filmstrip. Produced by United Learning, 1984, 

Composition Skills: Essential Writing Skills Series. Filmstrip series. Produced by United 
Learning, 1984. 

Grammar Rock. Filmstrip series. Produced by Serif Publishing, 1973. 

Handwriting Kit. Multimedia kit and resource book. Created by Alan M. Hofmeister. Produced by 
DLM, 1981. 

Peabody Language Development Kit. Multimedia kit. Developed by Lloyd M. Dunn, Kathryn B. 
Horton, and James 0. Smith. Produced by AGS, 1968. 

Peabody Picture Collection. Card deck. Produced by AGS, 1983. 

SUA Lunch Box. Kit shaped like a lunch bo-. Produced by SRA, 1977. 

Tutorette Audiocard System. Card reader. Developed by June DeBode Oxstein. Produced by 
Audiotronics Corp. and Instructional Dynamics Inc., 1979. 

Social and Emotional 

Publications 

Hallinan, P.K. I'm Glad to Be Me. Chicago, IL: Children's Press of Grolier, Inc., 1977. 

McPhail, Peter. Consequences. Allen, TX: Developmental Learning Materials, 1975. 

Reasoner, Robert W. Building Self Esteem. Palo Alto, CA: Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc. 

Scharzyrock, Shirley, and C. Gilbert Wrenn. The Coping With Series. Circle Pines, MN: American 
Guidance Service, 1973. 

Schumaker, Jean Bragg, J. Stephen Hazel, and Colleen S. Pederson. SocialSkills for Daily Living. 
Circle Pines, MN: American Guidance Service, Inc., 1988. 

Self-Expression and Conduct. New York: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, Inc., 1974, 

Transition Series. Circle Pines, MN: American Guidance Service, 1979. 
Titles include: 

Increasing Awareness of Values 
Needs, Goals, and Expectations 

Multimedia Kits and Equipment 

Being You. Filmstrip series. Learning Tree Filmstrips, 1976. 
Includes the following titles: 
Developing Personal Values 
Developing Self-Respect 
Understanding and Accepting Yourself 
Developing Self-Confidence 
Developing Self-Discipline 
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Connecting Rainbows. Multimedia package series. Developed by Bob Stanish. Produced by Kids 
Rights, 10100 Park Cedar Dr., Charlotte, NC 28210, 800-892-KIDS. 

Free to Be You and Me. Filmstrip. McGraw Hill, 1975. 

The Gentle Art of Saying No: Principles of Assertiveness. Multimedia kit. Distributed by Sunburst 
Communications, Pleasantville, NY, 1979. 

Getting Along. Multimedia kit. Developed by Parker Page, Dan Cieloha, and Murray Suid. 
American Guidance Service, 1990. 

/ Am, I Can, I Will (Mr. Rogers). Audiocassette series, 15 cassettes. Produced by Family 
Communications, Inc., distributed by PRO-ED, 1975. 

Vocational Education 

Publications 

Ellington, Carol E. The World of Work. Birmingham, AL: EBSCO Curriculum Materials, 1981. 
/ Can Series. Chicago, IL: Children's Press, 1987. 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education. Career Awareness Learning Activities. 
Columous, OH: Ohio State University Press, 1982. 

Wisconsin Educational Opportunities Beyond High School: A Guide for All Students Including 
Those Needing Adaptations. Madison: Wisconsin Council on Developmental Disabilities and 
the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 

Multimedia Kits and Equipment 

Creating a Career. Filmstrip and audio cassette. Developed by Appalachia Educational Laborato- 
ries, Inc., 1977. 

Entering the World of Work: The Job Interview. Filmstrip and audio cassette. Developed by 
McKnight Publishing Company, 1977. 

It's Your Hobby. Filmstrip kit. Developed by Charlie Brown's Career Education Program. 
Produced by Random House, 1979. 

Skills for Independent Living. Multimedia kit. Created by Larry K Irvin, Andrew S. Halpern, and 
Jacqueline D. Backlund. Produced by McGraw Hill, 1981. 

Success and Independence: Steps to Success. Produced by The Learning Connection Co., 1980. 

Understanding Jobs and Careers. Filmstrip. Developed by Learning Tree Filmstrips, Educational 
Design, Inc., 1977. 

When I Grow Up, I Want To Be. Flannel board. Developed by Instructo. Produced by McGraw Hill, 
1976. 

Work Habits and Attitude. Multimedia kit. Developed by Harvest Educational Labs., 1981. 

Working for a Living: Why Work? Filmstrip and audio cassette. Developed by the McKnight 
Publishing Company, 1978. 
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Appendix B 



Eligibility Criteria for Learning Disabilities 



Learning disabiliy is specified and defined in laws that affect public education services to this 
population of students. Chapter 115 of the Wisconsin Statutes defines learning disabilities in its 
related regulation, PI 11.35(2)(f)l, Wisconsin Administrative Code. Additional information and 
requirements related to the identification of learning disabilities is found in federal regulations and 
in Wisconsin's Administrative Code, PI 11.35(2)(f). 

The information in this appendix includes the Wisconsin definition of learning disabilities, 
Wisconsin's regulations for identification of learning disabilities, eligibility criteria, and interpreta- 
tion of those regulations. The legislation appears in double-column format, the author's interpre- 
tation in single columns of text following. 
The major topics in this appendix are 

• Wisconsin Definition of Learning Disabili- • Evidence of In-Child Deficit 
ties • Intellectual Functioning 

• Academic Functioning • Exclusionary Factors 

• Examples • Reevaluation and Dismissal 



Wisconsin Definition of Learning Disabilities 

Legislation with the ability to acquire, organize or express 

PI 1 1,35(2) (f)L The handicapping condition of information. These problems are manifested in 
learning disabilities denotes severe and unique school functioning in an impaired ability to 
learning problems due to a disorder existing read, write, spell or arithmetically reason or 
within the child which significantly interferes calculate. 

Interpretation Evaluators must address the following areas when evaluating a student suspect- 
ed of having a learning disability: 

• academic functioning 

• evidence of in~child deficit 

• intellectual functioning 

• exclusionary factors 

The M-team is charged with the responsibility of addressing two questions: 

• Does the student have a handicapping condition? 

• Does the student require exceptional education services? 

To respond to the first question, the M-team must be able to document that the student meets the 
criteria specified in PI 11, Wis. Adm. Code. 



Academic 

Legislation 

PI 11.35(2)(f)2(a), Academic functioning. A 
child whose primary handicapping condition is 
due to learning disabilities shall exhibit a sig- 
nificant discrepancy between functional 
achievement and expected achievement. A sig- 
nificant discrepancy is defined as functional 
achievement at or below 50 percent (.5) of ex- 
pected achievement. 



Functioning 

i. The child when first identified, shall have 
a significant discrepancy in functional achieve- 
ment in 2 or more of the readiness or basic skill 
areas of math, reading, spelling and written 
language. To determine a significant discrep- 
ancy in the readiness areas the M-Team shall 
consider the child's receptive and expressive 
language and fine motor functioning. A signif- 
icant discrepancy in the single area of math, 
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accompanied by less significant, yet demonstra- 
ble discrepancies in other basic skill areas may 
satisfy the academic eligibility criteria. 

ii. Functional achievement is defined as the 
child's instructional level in readiness and basic 
skill areas. Determination of functional 
achievement shall be based on a combination of 
formal and informal individualized tests, crite- 
rion-referenced measures, observations and an 
analysis of classroom expectations in basic skill 
areas. 

iii. The following formula shall be used to 
determine expected achievement: IQ x years in 
school. Years in school is defined as the number 
of years of school completed since enrollment in 
5-year-old kindergarten. A child who entered 
first grade without benefit of kindergarten 
should have a factor of one year added to that 
child's total years in school for computational 
purposes. 

iv. The following formula yields a grade 
score to which the child's previously determined 
functional achievement level is compared. If 
the functional achievement level is at or below 
the grade score derived from the formula a 
significant discrepancy exists: 

IQ x Years in School x .5 = Grade Score (50 per- 
cent of expected achievement). This formula is 
inappropriate for children who have not com- 



pleted 2 years in school. Children entering 
kindergarten or first grade who are achieving 
in readiness areas one or more years below 
expected achievement levels for their chrono- 
logical age may be considered as having a sig- 
nificant discrepancy between their functional 
and expected achievement levels. See ap- 
pendix J [of Wisconsin PI 11] for examples. 

v. A child whose functional achievement 
approaches but is not at or below 50 percent of 
expected achievement may be considered to 
have met the academic functioning criterion if 
the child demonstrates variable performance 
between the sub-skills required for each of the 
areas of reading, writing, spelling, arithmetical 
reasoning or calculation and if the child meets 
all the other criteria used to identify the handi- 
capping condition of learning disabilities. This 
determination shall be based on the M-team's 
collective judgment and the rationale shall be 
documented in the M-team report. 

vi. In attendance centers where the number 
of children functioning at or below 50 percent of 
expected achievement exceeds that which might 
be anticipated for the general population, addi- 
tional efforts shall be made to substantiate that 
the child's functional achievement level is due 
to a disorder existing within the child and not 
due to those conditions enumerated in sub. (2). 



Interpretation Determination of a significant discrepancy requires that the members of the 
M-team define an expected achievement level for the student and afunctional achievement level for 
each of the following three areas: basic skills, readiness, or readiness for basic skills. Functional 
achievement levels are determined by a combination of formal and informal assessment tools, 
review of records, observation of performances in classrooms, interviews, and the professional 
judgment of the M-team members. 

The basic skill or readiness for basic skill areas are reading, spelling, written language, and 
mathematics. The readiness areas are receptive language, expressive language, and fine motor 
skills. 

Receptive language dysfunctions include: 

• difficulty in understanding single words, 

• echolalia, 

• lack of tone discrimination (distinguishing among pitch levels), and 

• the inability to discriminate among, or to blend sounds. 
Expressive language dysfunctions include: 

• dependence on non-verbal expression, 

• inability to remember and express words (dysnomia), 

• use of substitutions to avoid difficult words, 

• inability to make appropriate sounds (apraxia), and 

• difficulty in formulating complete sentences. 
Fine motor skill dysfunctions include the inability to 

• grasp a pencil, 

• catch a ball, 
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• cut with scissors, 

• lace shoes, or 

• copy designs. 

Significant discrepancy is determined by one of two methods: 

• For children with less than two years of formal education (excluding Head Start, pre-school, 4- 
year-old kindergarten, and early childhood-EEN), a one-year delay or more based on chronological 
age must exist in the readiness areas of receptive language, expressive language, and fine motor 
skills or in two of the readiness areas for basic skill areas of reading, spelling, written language, 
and mathematics. It is not appropriate to determine that a child has a learning disability if the 
child functions at a basic skill readiness level typical of and appropriate to his or her chronological 
age but significantly below an inflated expectation level established by a specific school, district, 
curriculum, or individual. 

• For children with two or more years of formal education (including years retained), the M-team 
shall use the modified Bond and Tinker Formula described in PI 11.35(2)(f)2.a.iv. 

Demonstrable discrepancy refers to a discrepancy between expected achievement and functional 
achievement that is - ^nificantly large but does not meet the 50 percent discrepancy otherwise 
required in this criterion. 



Legislation 

PI 11.35 Appendix J. The formula used is a 
modification of a reading expectancy formula 
developed by Bond and Tinker (Bond, G.L., and 
Tinker, M .A., Reading Difficulties: Their Diag- 
nosis and Correction (2nd ed.) New York, Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1967). The Bond and 
Tinker studies indicate that the predicted 
achievement scores derived from the original 
formula (IQ x years in school + 1.0 = expected 
reading grade) closely approximate actual read- 
ing achievement. Because the components of 
the formula are general, i.e., number of "years 
in school," and intelligence, it is believed that 
this formula can be adapted and appropriately 
applied to all the academic areas specified in 
PI 11.34(2)(g). 

The Bond and Tinker formula did not in- 
clude five year old kindergarten in "years in 
school" but in effect allowed for it by adding in a 
1.0 factor. To simplify the formula and to en- 
sure that the child is constantly compared to 
the same referent group, five year old kinder- 
garten was added to the formula and the 1.0 
factor deleted. This should ease computation 
without detracting from the accuracy of the 
formula. 

Definition of factors in formula: 

A IQ — full scale score derived from an indi- 
vidual measure of intellectual functioning. IQ 
should be written as a decimal, for example 87 
equals .87, 105 equals 1.05, etc. 

B. Years in school — numbet of years in 
school beginning with five year old kindergar- 
ten. 



Examples 

The Bond and Tinker formula was weighted 
by a factor of .5 (50 percent) in order to indicate 
the level at or below which a child must func- 
tion to exhibit a significant discrepancy. The 
full formula then is: 

(IQ x years in school) x .5 = grade score (50 per- 
cent of expected achievement). 
Examples utilizing this formula are: 

A A child beginning the fifth year of school 
(beginning fourth grade, e.g., 4 years in school) 
with a measured full scale IQ of 92 (.92) would 
have a grade score computed in the following 
manner: 

(.92 x 4) x .5 = (3.60) x .5 = 1.8 

B. A child in the seventh month of second 
grade, who is repeating second grade, with a 
measured full scale IQ of 101 (1.01) would have 
a grade score computed in the following man- 
ner: 

(1.01 x 3.7) x. 5 = (3.7) x. 5= L9 

C. A child in the ninth year of school (eighth 
grade) with an IQ of 113 (1.13) who is identified 
in January, would have a grade score computed 
in the following manner: 
(1.13 x 8.5) x. 5 = (9.6) x. 5 = 4.8 

D. A child entering kindergarten at 5 years 
of age with average ability and functioning at or 
below a four year level in two or more of the 
readiness areas will meet the academic criteria 
of eligibility. The formula for establishing grade 
score should not be used. 

E. A child entering third grade at the age of 
eight who has not completed three years in 
school (no kindergarten) would have a factor of 
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1.0 added to the years in school for determining 
grade score (50 percent of expected achieve- 
ment). 

(IQ x years in school) x .5 - grade score 
(1.00x2+ l)x.5 = 
(2.00 + 1) x .5 = 
3.0 x .5 = 1.5 

Therefore if this 8 year old child entering 
third grade is achieving at the 1.5 grade level or 



below in 2 or more of the readiness or basic skill 
areas, this child will meet the academic criteria 
of eligibility. 

F. A child entering first grade who has aver- 
age ability and has completed 2 years in school 
(retained in kindergarten) would have the for- 
mula applied for establishing grade score. 
(.90x2)x.5 = 1.80 x. 5 = .9 



Interpretation For a determination of learning disabilities, the child shall have a significant 
discrepancy in two or more of the areas of reading, spelling, written language, and mathematics. A 
significant discrepancy in mathematics alone may qualify the child as learning disabled if a less 
significant discrepancy exists in other basic skill areas, 

M-team members should recognize the standard error of measurement and possible human 
error that exists when they apply a numerical value to a child's potential to learn and to a child's 
demonstrated level of learning. These numbers are not accurate to the nearest one or two percent. 
So a child who demonstrates functional achievement at, below, or even near 50 percent of expected 
achievement may be determined eligible if the following occurs. The child must demonstrate a 
noticeable variable performance between the sub-skills required for each of the basic skill areas and 
meet the other three criteria. The three following samples correlate to the examples in appendix J, 
above: 

In example "A,* a child beginning fourth grade (starting the fifth year of school after completing 
kindergarten, first grade, second grade, third grade) would have a grade score computed in the 
following manner: 
(.92 x 4.0) x .5 = (3.68) x .5 = 1.84 

In example "C," an eighth grade student identified in January with an IQ of 113 (1.13) has 
completed 8.5 years in school (kindergarten through seventh grade and half of eighth grade) would 
have a grade score computed as indicated in appendix J of PI 11.35. 

And in example "F," a student with average ability entering first grade was retained in 
kindergarten; therefore, the student has completed two years of school (kindergarten). 

One of the major concerns in the field of learning disabilities has been the overidentification or 
misidentification of students as learning disabled. Bateman* identifies a key factor in this concern: 
educators 'Tear that courts expect objective quantification as the sole or major basis for decision 
making. Nothing could be further firom the truth. The courts show the highest respect for 
professional judgment." 

Many educators believe that the distinction between a learning disability and underachieve- 
ment for other reasons is too vague for adequate diagnosis. Again, Bateman argues that the 
inability of many diagnosticians to make this distinction do*s not mean that it cannot be done. Her 
analysis of the teams assigned to make this decision has discovered people highly qualified to make 
eligibility decisions. The problem that causes the confusion is that "in many states the learning 
disabilities eligibility decision is actually made by someone, often a school psychologist, who has 
never taught and who has little frame of reference in which to evaluate a child's response to 
instruction." 

With excessive emphasis on test scores and formulas, decisions are made in spite of the best 
professional judgment of the members of an evaluation team. Bateman says, "Experience suggests 
that when a formtila is used, it too often is the sole basis for the eligibility decision. In the event of 
a legal challenge, the burden on the school to show that it did not rely on the formula often proves 
impossibly heavy." 
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Evidence ofln-Child Deficit 

Legislation 

PI 11.35(2)(f)2.a-viL Evidence shall exist that system. In documenting this in-child variabili- 
the learning disabilities are primarily at- ty academic and non-academic behaviors shall 
tributable to a deficit within the child's learning be considered. 

Interpretation With this criterion, the M-team distinguishes between a student with learning 
disabilities and one with learning problems caused by other factors. No child can be determined to 
have a learning disability unless the M-team documents evidence of in-child deficit. The M-team 
should use a combination of formal and informal assessment tools, observation, interviews, and 
diagnostic teaching to determine intra-individual differences that only can be ascribed to an 
internal psychological, neurological, or other processing deficit. A profile showing a strength in 
mathematics and a weakness in reading is not evidence of in-child deficit. Performance involving 
similar or related skills or activities but resulting in significantly different success rates is more 
indicative of in-child deficit. Examples would be the following: ability to memorize the muscles in 
the human body, but not the letters of the alphabet; ability to add dollars and cents in the local 
store, but not on a worksheet; ability to comprehend auditorialy presented mated. 1 but not 
visually presented material; ability to "decode" abstract symbols such as w x," "+ K e but not 
abstract symbols used in the English language (such as M e," "tch," "tion"). 

An in-child deficit does not include discrepancies between various academic areas, but within 
academic areas. This discrepancy is related to how the student receives and processes information, 
and it is manifested in discrepancies in performance in various settings. 
Deficits in the following areas may be representative of in-child deficits, 

• sequencing difficulty 

• visual discrimination 

• conceptualization 

• auditory discrimination 

• discrepancy between encoding and decoding skills 

• auditory- visual integration 

• visual-motor integration 

• fine motor skills 

• directionality 

• spatial orientation symbolization 

• symbolization 

• figure-ground discrimination 

• revisualization 

• sensory integration 

• laterality 

• form perception 

• haptic discrimination 

The above list is not all-inclusive. The student may demonstrate other examples of in-child 
deficit and the M-team should document all examples. This list also is not a "cookbook" for in-child 
deficits. Areas listed above may represent other handicaps such as speech and language impair- 
ment, cognitive disabilities, traumatic brain injury, and many others. 



Intellectual Functioning 

Legislation 

PI 1 1.35(2) (f)2.b. Intellectual functioning. 
Children whose primary handicapping condi- 
tion is due to learning disabilities shall exhibit 
normal or potential for normal intellectual func- 
tioning. 



i. This measure of intellectual functioning 
may be established by a score above a minus onp 
standard deviation on a single score intelli- 
gence instrument, or by a verbal or perfor- 
mance quotient of 90 or above on a multiple 
score intelligence instrument. 
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ii. The instrument used to establish this 
measure shall be recognized as a valid and 
comprehensive individual measure of intellec- 
tual functioning. 

iii. If there is reason to suspect the test re- 
sults are not true indices of a particular child's 
ability, then clarification of why the results are 
considered invalid shall be provided. Previous 
experience, past performance and other sup- 
portive data that intellectual functioning is av- 



erage shall be present and documented in writ- 
ten form. 

iv. There may exist rare cases of severe lan- 
guage involvement which detrimentally affect 
the learning disabled child's ability to perform 
adequately on intelligence tests given the lan- 
guage emphasis of these instruments. In these 
rare situations the importance of the intellectu- 
al criteria may be reduced given substantial 
evidence to indicate average ability. 



Interpretation This criterion requires that a qualified person administer an individualized test 
of intelligence to the student. The test must be technically adequate. 

Intellectual functioning refers to the overall ability or potential of the child, not to a single 
component or aspect of intelligence. It requires the use of professional judgment by all members of 
the M-team and clear and defensible documentation to justify the M-team's decision. 



Legislation 

PI 11.35(2). Handicapping condition. Educa- 
tional needs resulting primarily from poverty, 
neglect, delinquency, social maladjustment, cul- 
tural or linguistic isolation or inappropriate 
instruction are not included under subch. V, 
ch. 115, Stats. 

PI ll,35(2)(f)3. Learning problems when pri- 
marily due to the following, shall be excluded 
from consideration as learning disabilities: 



Exclusionary Factors 

a. The other handicapping conditions speci- 
fied in s. 115.76(3), Stats. 

b. Learning problems resultingfrom extend- 
ed absence, continuous inadequate instruction, 
curriculum planning, or instructional strate- 
gies. 

c. Discrepancies between ability and school 
achievement due to motivation. 

d. Functioning at grade level but with po- 
tential for greater achievement. 



Interpretation Learning disabilities can co-exist with one or more of the above factors. They 
become exclusionary if they are the primary cause of the learning problems. 

A child who the M-team determines to have a learning disability and who is later dismissed 
because of the presence of an exclusionary factor may be a victim of discrimination or of inappropri- 
ate programming. Both are violations of state and federal laws and regulations. 

In addition, federal review of Wisconsin LD eligibility criteria requires that learning problems 
which are primarily due to the exclusionary factors listed in PI 11.35(2) shall also be excluded from 
consideration as learning disabilities. These exclusionary factors apply to all handicapping 
conditions listed in chapter 115 of the Wisconsin Statutes. 



Reevaluation and Dismissal 
The interpretation of the legislation that pertains directly to reevaluation of, and dismissal from 
EEN services is more appropriately a part of the M-team and IEP appendixes C and D, which 
follow. Most of the other legislation that refers to the issues of reevaluation and dismissal are in 
PI 11.03, PI 11.04, and PI 11.05. Wisconsin's legal eligibility criteria (PI 11.35(l)(a)) does refer to 
reevaluation in terms of a transition period for "a child out of special education who upon 
reevaluation does not meet criteria in the rules," but does not offer any more detail on the subject. 
It is important, however, to assess the impact of eligibility criteria on reevaluation and dismissal. 
Wisconsin's criteria for learning disabilities are entry-level criteria. Initially, the student must 
meet these criteria to be identified as having a learning disability and to qualify for exceptional 
education. The rules require that students with exceptional educational needs be reevaluated at 
least once every three years. Many learning disabled students no longer meet the significant 
discrepancy criterion after three years of good instruction. At the same time, they do not perform 
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at a high enough level to be successful in regular education without EEN support. M-teams find 
themselves torn between a strict interpretation of the criteria and the perceived needs of the 
students. 

Because the significant discrepancy criterion is an entry-level criterion, it is not necessary for 
students with LD to demonstrate a significant discrepancy on reevaluation in order to continue in 
the learning disabilities program. Learning disabilities appear to be a permanent rather than a 
temporary condition. Unless the initial identification was incorrect, educators can assume the 
learning disability remains. Documentation of factors causing the change in identification is 
needed. The main question for the M-team at reevaluation is whether there is a need for 
exceptional education. If the need exists, the student should continue to receive exceptional 
education. 

The academic career of a student with LD may include periods of time when he or she does not 
need exceptional education. At those times, dismissal from the program may be appropriate. If, at 
a later time, the student with learning disabilities demonstrates substantial problems in dealing 
with the regular program, he or she may return for exceptional education. This procedure requires 
a notice of intent to reevaluate and the full M-team process of a reevaluation. 



Figures 1 and 2 follow at the end of this appendix. They offer two different samples to educators 
who must assess students for LD. 
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Figure 1 



Sample Eligibility Criteria Overview 1 



Student Name 


Chronological Age 


Date MolDIYr 


School 


Grade 


Person Completing Report 


Position 



Eligibility Criteria: To have a handicap in the category of learning disabilities, the student must meet 
all the criteria listed below. 

Normal Intellectual Functioning 

□ Full scale intelligence of 85 or above.. Q Potential for normal intellectual functioning 

□ A verbal or performance quotient of 90 or based upon previous experience, past perfor- 
above on a multiple score intelligence test. mance, and other supportive data. 



Academic Deficits 

□ Significant discrepancies between functional achievement (FA) and expected achievement (EA) 
calculated as a grade score in two or more of the basic skill areas, or a significant delay based on 
chronological age in readiness areas. 





FA 


EA 


Reading 






Spelling 






Written language 






Mathematics 







OR 



Q Significant discrepancies in math and a near 
significant discrepancy in one of the follow- 
ing areas. ■ — ^> 





FA 


EA 


Readiness for 
basic skills 






Readiness in 
language and 
fine motor 








FA 


EA 


Reading 






Spelling 






Written language 







Evidence that the learning disability is primarily due to deficits within the student's learning system 
as documented by in-child variability in academic or non-academic areas. 



Deficit areas: , ~ 

Strength areas: 

Rationale: 

Learning problems are not primarily due to hearing, visual, or motor impairment (see health records 
for documentation) or emotional disturbance, cultural difference, or educational deprivation such as: 
lack of motivation or functioning at grade level with potential for greater achievement. 

Diagnostic Prescriptive Summary 

This student □ meets Q does not meet all of the above criteria for the handicapping condition, 
learning disabilities. 

Signature . Date _ , 
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Figure 2 



Sample Eligibility Criteria Overview 2 



Student Name 


Chronological Age 


Date Mo/D/Yr 


School 


Grade 


Person Completing Report 


Position 



Criteria 1 Intellectual Functioning 



Function 


Instrument 
Used 


Other Supportive Evidence 


Full Scale 
of 85 or above 






Verbal or 
Performance of 
90 or above 






Potential for 
normal intellectual 
functioning 




Test Results 


Documentation of Potential 



Criteria 2 Significant Discrepancy 



Expected Achievement 

Calculate IQ x Years in Schools 


Significant Discrepancy cut-off level 
Calculate IQ x Years in Schools x .5 


Determine functional achievement levels for the following: 


Basic Skills/Readiness for Basic Skills 


Readiness Areas 


□ Feading Q Written Language 


Q Receptive Language 


□ Spelling □ Mathematics 


Q Expressive Language 




□ Fine Motor 


Compare functional achievement and significant discrepancy levels. (If functional level is at or 
below the grade score derived from the significant discrepancy cut-off level, a significant 
discrepancy exists.) 
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Figure 2 (continued) 



Sample Eligibility Criteria Overview 2 



Criteria 3 Within-child Deficit 



Based on. formal and informal assessment, review of records, observations, interviews, and 
diagnostic teaching, describe evidence of within-child deficits 


Strengths 


Weaknesses 

t 



Criteria 4 Exclusionary Factors 



Based on all evaluation data gathered, describe this learner if learning problems are primarily 
the result of: 




A Learning Disability 


(an exclusionary factor) 


Reaction to 
one-to-one 
small group 
large group 






Relationships with 
peers 
adults 






Responses to 
authority 
timed tests 
due dates 
memorization 
various environments 






Other 


Which description above most accurately describes this student? 
(Use additional charts for additional suspected factors.) 


Learning problems are primarily the result of (circle one) 

a learning disability exclusionary factor of 
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Appendix C 



Multidisciplinary Team Process 



This appendix provides an overview of the ongoing, multifaceted, multidisciplinary team process 
mandated by the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), Wisconsin Statutes chap- 
ter 115, and their supporting rules and regulations. It outlines and discusses the legal responsibil- 
ities of Wisconsin public schools, based on PI 11, Wis. Adm. Code, in meetingthe special education 
needs of identified students. Legislation appears in the double-column format; author's interpreta- 
tion follows in the single-column format. 



The major topics in this section are 

• Special Education Screening 

• Special Education Referrals 

• M-Team: Consent and Notice 

• Appointment and Composition of M-Team 

• M-Team Evaluation 



• M-Team Meeting 

• M-Team Report 

• Reevaluation 

• Notice for Identification 



Special Education Screening 

Legislation 

PI 11.03. Special education screening and EEN 
referrals. (1) SPECIAL EDUCATION SCREENING, 
(a) Aboard shall have an ongoing special educa- 
tion screening program to locate and screen all 
children who are residents of the school district 
and who have not graduated from high school. 
A board may coordinate its special education 
screening program with other educational, med- 
ical and social service agencies' screening pro- 
grams conducted within the district such as 
those for the early and periodic screening, diag- 
nosis and treatment program in 42 CFR 441.50 
to 441.62, day care agencies, perinatal clinics 
and mental health facilities. 

(b) The director or program designee shall 
be responsible for developing and admi nistering 
the board's special education screening pro- 
gram. 

(c) As part of its special education screen- 
ing program a board shall have policies and 
procedures for locating and screening each of 
the following groups: 

1. Children below school-entry age. 

2. Children entering school for the first 
time. 



3. Children currently enrolled in public 
and private schools. 

4. All transfer pupils. 

5. School-age children who are eligible to 
attend school but who are not attending school 
and who are residents of the district. 

(d) A board shall upon request screen any 
child. 

(e) A board shall provide information and 
inservice opportunities to all of its licensed staff 
to familiarize them with behavioral descriptors 
which, in terms of frequency, chronicity or se- 
verity might indicate an EEN. 

(f) At least once a year, a board shall pub- 
licize the special education screening program 
and the educational opportunities available in 
the community for children with EEN through 
such means as public announcements, notices 
or paid advertisements. 

(g) A board shall ensure that an EEN re- 
ferral is submitted for every child for whom, as 
a result of the board's special education screen- 
ing program, it is determined that there is rea- 
sonable cause to believe that the child is a child 
with EEN. 



Interpretation The first stage in the multidisciplinary team (M-team) process is screening and 
identifying the referral population to be evaluated. PI 11, Wis. Adm. Code, requires school boards 
to have policies in force to locate all children within their district who might be in need of 
exceptional educational services. 

Each board shall have a special education screening program to locate and screen all children 
ages three to 21 who reside within the district and who have not graduated from high school. The 
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board's director or designee will be responsible for developing and administering this special 
education screening program and coordinating it with other agencies as needed. The LD teacher 
may be involved in screening children currently enrolled in public or private schools or EEN 
students who transfer into the district. 

Special Education Referrals 

(e) Prior to submitting an EEN referral to 
a board, a person required to make EEN refer- 
rals under s. 115.80(l)(a) or (b), Stats., shall 
inform the child's parent that he or she is going 
to submit the EEN referral. The person shall 
document the manner in which he or she in- 
formed the parent. 

(f) A board shall accept and process all 
EEN referrals submitted to it regarding chil- 
dren who are residents of the school district and 
who have not graduated from high school. 

(g) Whenever a board receives an EEN 
referral for a child, it shall send a written notice 
to the child's parent of the EEN referral. The 
notice shall be sent as soon as possible after 
receiving the EEN referral and it shall meet the 
requirements under s. PI 11.09(1). The notice 
shall also state the date of receipt of the EEN 
referral and that in accordance with 
s. PI 11.06(5)(a), the board is required to send 
to the parent a copy of the child's placement 
offer within 90 days of the date the board re- 
ceived the EEN referral. 



Legislation - 

PI 11.03(2). EEN REFERRALS, (a) Any person 
who has reasonable cause to believe that a child 
is a child with EEN may submit an EEN refer- 
ral to a school board. An EEN referral shall be 
in writing and it shall include the reasons why 
the person believes that the child is a child with 
EEN. 

(b) A board shall establish written proce- 
dures for accepting and processing EEN refer- 
rals. A board shall document and date the 
receipt of each EEN referral. 

(c) A boa/d shall provide information and 
inservice opportunities to all of its licensed staff 
to familiarize them with the board's EEN refer- 
ral procedures. 

(d) At least annually, a board shall inform 
persons required to make EEN referrals under 
s. 115.80(l)(a), Stats., about the board's EEN 
referral and M-team evaluation procedures. 
This may be accomplished through the use of 
means such as public announcements, notices 
or paid advertisements. 



Interpretation A critical decision in the screening to M-team process is the decision to refer. On 
a national level, approximately 75 percent of children referred are placed in exceptional education- 
al programs. The M-team process is time consuming and costly. Research by Daniel J. Reschly of 
Iowa State University indicates an estimated cost of $1,400 per case from the time of referral to 
placement. Although no one can legally stop a referral for suspected exceptional educational need, 
educators should attempt intervention strategies in the classroom before making a referral. An 
EEN referral rarely should be the first step in dealing with a student's learning difficulties. 

Once the district decides to refer a student for suspected EEN, it must notify parents of the 
impending referral, and it must document that notification. A referral must be in writing and must 
specify the reason for the child's referral. Each school board must establish a written procedure for 
accepting and processing referrals and must identify an employee as a fixed point of referral. That 
person will sign and date each referral documenting its receipt. The 90-day timeline commences on 
the date the board's designee receives the referral and refers to 90 calendar days. 



M-Team: Con 

Legislation 

PI 11.04(1). Consent and Notice for the 
M-Team Evaluation Process. (a)l. Except as 
provided in subd. 3, a board may not conduct an 
M-team evaluation of a child without the par- 
ent's written consent. The consent obtained by 
the board shall meet the requirements under 



nt and Notice 

s. PI 11.09(2)(a) and, if the child is determined 
to be a child with EEN, the consent shall contin- 
ue in effect and thereby grant consent for sub- 
sequent reevaluations until the parent revokes 
his or her consent in writing. 

2. Except as provided in subd. 3, a board 
may not conduct a reevaluation of a child if the 
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child's parent has revoked his or her consent for 
an M-team evaluation unless the parent grants 
consent again. 

3. If a parent refuses or revokes his or her 
consent for an M-team evaluation, a board may 
initiate a hearing under s. PI 11.10 to deter- 
mine whether the board shall conduct an 
M-team evaluation of a child without the child's 
parent's written consent. 



(b) Whenever a board proposes or refuses 
to initiate or change the M-team evaluation 
process, it shall send a written notice to the 
child's parent of its intent to so propose or 
refuse. The notice shall be sent within a rea- 
sonable period of time before the proposed ac- 
tion or before the refusal to take action and 
shall meet the requirements under 
s. PI 11.09(1). 



Interpretation The board must obtain written parental consent prior to an M-team evaluation of 
a referred child. When parental consent has been obtained and the child is determined by an 
M-team to be a child with an EEN, the consent will continue to be in effect for all subsequent re- 
evaluations until the parent revokes that consent in writing. While reevaluations do not require 
newly acquired parental consent, notice of the reevaluation must be sent to parents. 



Appointment and Composition ofM-Team 



Legislation 

PI ll.04(2)(a). Appointment and Composi- 
tion. Whenever a board receives an EEN refer- 
ral for a child who is a resident of the district 
and who has not graduated from high school, 
the board shall appoint an M-team to conduct 
an M-team evaluation of the child to determine 
whether the child is a child with EEN. The 
board shall select the members of an M-team for 
their expertise in the handicapping condition 
the child is suspected to have. All members of 
an M-team shall be employes of the board; a 
CESA or CHCEB serving the district; a board 
that is a participant in a 66.30 agreement en- 
tered into by the board; a district that has 
entered into an agreement under s. 121.85, 
Stats. , with the board; a board within the dis- 
trict's CESA, if the employes are serving the 
district through a CESA program; the Wiscon- 
sin school for the visually handicapped; or, the 
Wisconsin school for the deaf. An employe of 
the Wisconsin school for the visually handi- 
capped or of the Wisconsin school for ths deaf 
may not be appointed to an M-team unless he or 
she is licensed under subch. VII of ch. PI 3, is 
not management personnel, and has been des- 
ignated by the superintendent of his or her 
school as being available to participate on an 
M-team. The professional recommendations 
made by staff members of the Wisconsin school 
for the visually handicapped and the Wisconsin 
school for the deaf, when serving as members of 



an M-team, shall not be construed to be those of 
the department. For purposes of this para- 
graph, a person is an employe of the board even 
if the only function that he or she is employed to 
perform is to serve as a member of an M-team. 

(b) An M-team shall include all of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. An employe of the board. 

2. At least 2 persons who are skilled in 
assessing children and programming for chil- 
dren with handicapping conditions. At least 
one of these 2 persons shall be a teacher who is 
licensed to teach in the handicapping condition 
that th« child is suspected to have. If a child is 
suspected to have or is currently identified as 
having more than one handicapping condition, 
there shall be a teacher or teachers on the 
M-team who is or are licensed to teach in all of 
the child's suspected and currently identified 
handicapping conditions. 

3. If a child is suspected of having a learn- 
ing disability, the child's regular education 
teacher, if the child has one. If the child does 
not have a regular education teacher, a regular 
education teacher licensed to teach a child of 
his or her age. 

4. Other individuals as needed to evalu- 
ate and determine the needs of the child. 

5. If a child is suspected of needing occu- 
pational therapy, an occupational therapist. 

6. If a child is suspected of needing phys- 
ical therapy, a physical therapist. 



Interpretation All M-team members must be employees of the education agency that is respon- 
sible for the evaluation, such as the school district or CESA. At least two individuals must be 
qualified to evaluate the student in the area of suspected disability. Typically, an M-team includes 
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M-Team Evaluation 



Legislation 

PI 11.04(3) (a). M-Teajw Evaluation. The 
M-team shall examine all relevant available 
data concerning the child including the follow- 
. mg: 

1. Records concerning the child's previ- 
ous and current educational performance, 
health and social behavior. 

2. Records of previous interventions and 
special education programs provided to the child 
and the effects of the interventions and pro- 
grams. 

3. Records of the child's ability to acquire 
information via different media such as oral 
presentations, written documents and visual 
displays. 

(b) If the child is suspected to be or is 
currently identified as being learning disabled 
at least one member of the M-team, other than 
the child's regular teacher, shall observe the 
child s performance in the regular classroom If 
the child is of less than school age or is out of 
school, the M-team member shall observe the 
child in an environment appropriate for a child 
his or her age. 

(c) The parent shall be involved and con- 
sulted throughout the entire M-team process. 

(d) The M-team shall use evaluation mate- 
ria i s and procedures as needed to assess the 
child in all areas related to the suspected hand- 
icapping condition. If tests and other evalua- 
tion materials and procedures are used they 
shall meet the following requirements: 

1. They shall be provided and adminis- 
tered to the child in the child's native language 
or other mode of communication, unless it is 
clearly not feasible to do so. 

2. They may not be racially or culturally 
discriminatory. 



3. They shall be validated for the specific 
purpose for which they are used. 

4. They shall be administered by trained 
personnel in accordance with the instructions 
provided by their producer. 

5- They shall be tailored to assess specific 
areas of educational need and not simply to 
provide a single general intelligence quotient. 

6. Tests shall be selected to ensure that 
when a test is administered to a child with 
impaired sensory, manual, or speaking skills 
the test results accurately reflect the child's 
aptitude or achievement level or whatever other 
factors the test purports to measure rather 
than reflecting the child's impaired sensory 
manual, or speaking skills, except where those 
skills are the factors which the test purports to 
measure. 

(e) Any member of the M-team may re- 
quest additional information or conduct addi- 
tional tests at any time during the evaluation 
process. 

(f) An M-team shall comply with pars (a) 
to (d) prior to the M-team meeting under 
sub. (4). 

(g) Each member of the M-team shall pre- 
pare a written report of the evaluations he or 
sne conducted and the findings. The members 
shall submit their reports to the director or 
program designee with the proposed M-team 
report or reports under sub. (5)(d)l, unless the 
parent asks to have the individual reports avail- 
able at the M-team meeting. The members 
shall have their individual reports available at 
the M-team meetingif the parent requests that 
in writing within 10 days of the date the board 
sent the notice of the M-team evaluation under 
sub. (l)(b). 
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(h) An M-team may consult vr*h arsons 
other than employes of the board if it is needed 
to appropriately assess whether a child is a 



child with EEN. Individuals other than em- 
ployes of the board may not be appointed offi- 
cial members of an M-team. 
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Legislation , 
PI 11.04(4) (a). M-TEAM MEETING. The board 
shall set a date for the M-team to meet and 
discuss the members' evaluations and findings 
and all the information obtained under sub Ad). 

(b) The board shall notify the parent of the 
meeting within a reasonable amount of time 
prior to the meeting. The notice shall include 
all of the following: 

1. The date, time andlocation of the meet- 

Information that the purpose of the 
meeting is to determine whether the child is a 
child with EEN. 

3 The names and titles of the members ot 
the M-team and any additional people who may 

be attending. 

4 Information that the parent may at- 
tend the meeting and may bring an advocate 

5 If the child is a member of a minority, 
information that a member of that minority 
may attend the meeting and have input into the 
M-team's decision-making process. 

(c) Each member of the M-team shall at- 
tend the meeting or shall be represented by a 
person who is knowledgeable about the child 
and the member's evaluations and findings- 



M-Team Meeting 

More than half of the members of the M-team 
shall be present at the meeting. 

(d) At the meeting the M-team shall dis- 
cuss and consider all of the information re- 
ceived under sub. (3) and it shall discuss and 
compare the evaluations and findings of each of 
the members. Based upon its evaluations and 
findings the M-team shall, using the criteria 
established in s. PI 11.35. determine if the child 
has a handicapping condition. An M-team may 
not find that a child has a handicapping condi- 
tion based upon a single evaluation procedure. 
If the child is found to have a handicapping 
condition, the M-team shall determine whether 
as a result of the handicapping condition the 
child needs special education. The M-team shall 
reach a conclusion regarding whether the child 
is a child with EEN. If the M-team concludes 
that a child is a child with EEN, the M-team 
shall consider and make recommendations re- 
garding what related services the child may 
need If a need for occupational or physical 
therapy has been considered by the M-team, 
the M-team shall reach a conclusion regarding 
such need. An M-team may not reach a conclu- 
sion regarding the need for occupational or 
physical therapy unless an appropriate thera- 
pist is a member of the M-team. 
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M-Tean 

Legislation 

PI 11.04(5) (a). M-Team Report. As a result of 
the M-team meeting, the M-team shall write an 
M-team report which shall include at least the 
folio wi ng: 

1. A list of the handicapping conditions 
that the M-team found the child to h:.ve using 
the criteria in s. PI 11.35. 

2. The M-tearn's conclusions regarding 
whether the child needs special education be- 
cause of a handicapping condition. 

3. If the child's need for occupational or 
physical therapy was considered, the M-team's 
conclusions regarding such need. 

4. A statement that documents the rea- 
sons for each of the M-team's findings and 
conclusions listed in subds. 1 to 3. 

5. Recommendations regarding what re- 
lated services the child may need. 

(b) If an M-team finds that a child is not a 
child with EEN the M-team report shall also 
include the following: 

1. An identification of the child's non-ex- 
ceptional educational needs. 

2. A referral to any programs, other than 
special education programs, offered by the 
board from which the child may benefit. 

3. Information about any programs and 
services other than those offered by the board 
that the M-team is aware of that may provide a 
benefit to the child. 

(c) If there is unanimous agreement 
among the M-team members about the informa- 
tion, findings and conclusions required in 
pars, (a) and (b), the M-team shall write one 
proposed M-team report which is signed by all 
of the members and which indicates the team's 
unanimity. If there is notunanimity among the 
M-team members, members of the M-team shall 
write separate proposed M-team reports that 
meet the requirements under pars, (a) and (b). 
M-team members may write a separate pro- 
posed M-team report individually or with other 
members. Each member of the M-team shall 
sign a proposed M-team report with which he or 
she agrees. 

(d) l. After completing a proposed M-team 
report or reports under par. (c), the M-team 
shall send a copy of the proposed M-team report 
or reports to the director or program designee 
for his or her approval. 



Report 

2. Subject to subds. 3 and 4, the director 
or program designee may approve as the 
M-team report for a child, the unanimously 
proposed M-team report or one of the separately 
proposed M-team reports submitted by the 
M-team under subd. 1. 

3. If the director or program designee ap- 
proves as the M-team report either a unani- 
mously proposed M-team report, or a separately 
proposed M-team report that is signed by a 
majority of the M-team members, the director 
or program designee shall send to the board and 
to the child's parent, a copy of the approved 
M-team report and all of the separately pro- 
posed M-team reports submitted. The director 
or program designee shall indicate which is the 
approved M-team report and shall state in writ- 
ing why that report was selected. If the director 
or program designee intends to approve as the 
M-team report, a separately proposed M-team 
report that is signed by a minority of the M-team 
members, the director or program designee shall 
proceed as provided in subd. 4. 

4. a. The director or program designee may 
approve as the M-team report, a separately 
proposed M-team report that is signed by a 
minority of the M-team members, if the director 
or program designee attended the M-team meet- 
ing that resulted in the proposed M-team re- 
ports. The director or program designee sha 1 ! 
send to the board and to the child's parents, a 
copy of all of the separately proposed M-team 
reports submitted and the director or program 
designee shall indicate which is the approved 
M-team report and shall state in writing why 
that report was selected. 

b. If the director or program designee in- 
tends to approve as the M-team report, a sepa- 
rately proposed M-team report that is signed by 
a minority of the M-team members, and the 
director or program designee did not attend the 
M-team meeting which resulted in the proposed 
M-team reports, the director or program desig- 
nee shall set a date for the director or program 
designee to meet with the M-team and to dis- 
cuss the proposed M-team reports. The director 
or program designee shall notify the parent of 
the meeting within a reasonable amount of time 
prior to the meeting and the notice shall include 
the information listed in sub. (4)(b). Each mem- 
ber of the M-team shall attend the meeting or 
shall be represented by a person who is knowl- 
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edgeable about the child and the member's eval- 
uations and findings. More than half of the 
members of the M-team shall be present at the 
meeting. At the meeting the M-team and the 
director or program designee shall discuss the 
members' evaluations and findings and the sep- 
arately proposed M-team reports. Any member 
of the M-team may amend his or her proposed 
M-team report as a result of the meeting. After 
the meeting the director or program designee 
may approve as the M-team report any one of 
the separately proposed M-team reports as the 
M-team report, the director or program desig- 
nee shall send to the board and to the child's 
parent, a copy of all of the separately proposed 
M-team reports submitted and the director or 
program designee shall indicate which is the 
approved M-team report and shall state in writ- 
ing why that report was selected. 

5. If the child's parent was unable to at- 
tend the most recent M-team meeting, the direc- 
tor or program designee shall send with the 
approved M-team report and any separately 
proposed M-team reports, a notice informing 
the parent that the parent may request a con- 
ference with the director or program designee 
to discuss any proposed M-team report and the 
approved M-team report and that an advocate 
may accompany the parent, 

6. a. If the director or program designee 
does not accept the unanimously proposed 
M-team report or any of the separately pro- 
posed M-team reports as the M-team report, he 
or she shall send the proposed report or reports 
back to the M-team with a list of questions that 
the director or program designee wants the 
M-team to consider. The director or program 
designee may appoint additional members to 
the M-team. The new members shall comply 
with sub. (3)(a) to (e) prior to a new M-team 
meeting. 



b. When the director or program designee 
does not accept a proposed M-team report the 
director or program designee shall set a date for 
the M-team to meet and discuss the director's or 
program designee's concerns. The M-team shall 
notify the parent of the meeting within a rea- 
sonable amount of time prior to the meeting and 
the notice shall include the information listed 
in sub. (4Kb). 

c. Each member of the M-team shall at- 
tend the meeting or shall be represented by a 
person who is knowledgeable about the child 
and the member's evaluations and findings. 
More than half of the members of the M-team 
shall be present at the meeting. At the meeting 
the M-team shall address the questions and 
issues raised by the director or program desig- 
nee. Any member of the M-team may amend 
his or her proposed M-team report as a result of 
the meeting. 

d. After the meeting in subd. 6. a, the 
M-team shall send a copy of the unanimously 
proposed M-team report or all of the separately 
proposed M-team reports to the director or pro- 
gram designee for his or her approval. 

e. After receiving the proposed M-team 
report or reports, the director or program desig- 
nee shall approve an M-team report. If the 
director or program designee approves as the 
M-team report a unanimously proposed M-team 
report or a separately proposed M-team report 
that is signed by a majority of the M-team 
members, the director or program designee shall 
comply with subds. 3 and 5. If the director or 
program designee intends to approve a sepa- 
rately proposed report that is signed by a mi- 
nority of the M-team members, the director or 
program designee shall comply with subds. 4 
and 5. 



Interpretation One purpose of the M-team report is to summarize the information gathered 
during the evaluation. This includes existing information, parental interview information, assess- 
ment information, and observation information. Because the M-team is responsible for answering 
two primary questions, the M-team's report must document its answers to those questions: 

• Does the student have a handicapping condition? 

• Is there a need for exceptional education? 

Documentation of the handicapping condition requires documentation that the student meets 
eligibility criteria. The M-team must also document the need for special education and any related 
services. If the report does not establish an EEN, it must reflect the M-team's recommendations to 
meet the student's non-EEN needs and determine programs that might assist in meeting those 
needs. 
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All M-team members must sign an M-team report with which they agree. If they do not agree, 
M-team members may write separate reports. See figure 1, "M-Team Flow Chart," for procedures 
related to multiple M-team reports. 

More than half of the M-team members must be present for an M-team meeting. If an invited 
member cannot attend, she or he may submit a written report to a representative who presents the 
absent member's findings and recommendations at the M-team meeting. This representative 
should sign the report for the absent member. The representative may be a member of the M-team, 
however, no one member may "wear two hats," that is, fill two or more of the required positions on 
the M-team. All M-team members must submit their completed reports to the director/designee. 



Reevaluation 



Legislation 

PI 11.04(6)(a). Reevaluation. A board shall 
initiate a reevaluation for each child who is 
receiving special education as follows: 

1. No later than 3 years from the date the 
last M-team report completed on the child was 
approved under sub. (5)(d). 

2. Whenever the board has reason to be- 
lieve that the child is no longer a child with 
EEN; 

3. Whenever the board has reason to be- 
lieve that the child no longer has a previously 
identified handicapping condition; 

4. Whenever the board has reason to be- 
lieve that the child has a handicapping condi- 
tion that has not been identified; and 



5. Whenever a child's parent or teacher 
requests a reevaluation. 

(b) Any board and M-team that is conduct- 
ing a reevaluation shall comply with the re- 
quirements under this section. 

(c) Except as otherwise provided by law, a 
board may not stop providing special education 
to a child unless, as a result of a reevaluation, 
an M-team determines that the child is no long- 
er a child with EEN. 

(d) A board may not identify or cease to 
identify a child as having a handicapping condi- 
tion unless that is a determination made by an 
M-team as a result of an M-team evaluation. 



Interpretation The district must conduct reevaluations for all students identified as learning 
disabled and in need of exceptional education. It must hold these evaluations at any time that it 
determines a reevaluation is necessary. Examples would be changing the student's area of 
disability, or dismissing the student from special education. They also must be held any time a 
parent or teacher requests a reevaluation. In addition, reevaluations must occur at least once every 
three years. 



Notice for Identification 



Legislation 

PI 11.04(7). Whenever a boaH proposes or 
refuses to initiate cr change the identification 
of a child as a child with EEN it shall send a 
written notice to the child's parent of its intent 
to so propose or refuse. The notice shall be sent 
within a reasonable period of time before the 
proposed action or before the refusal to take 



action and shall meet the requirements under 
s. PI 11.09(1). 

PI 11.04(8). A parent may initiate a hearing 
under s. PI 11.10 whenever a board proposes or 
refuses to initiate or change the M-team evalu- 
ation process or the identification of a child as a 
child with EEN. 



Interpretation If the district proposes to conduct a reevaluation, it must notify the parents. If 
parents request a reevaluation and the district refuses, it must notify the parents of that refusal. 
Both notices require the district to inform the parents of their rights as identified in PI 11.09 (Wis. 
Adm. Code). 
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H Figure 1 

M-Team Flow Chart 
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Appendix D 



Individualized Education Program 



This appendix offers information, both legal and interpretive, about individualized education 
program (IEP). Wisconsin's legislation appears in a double-column format, and the author's 
interpretation of the legal definitions follows in a single column. 
The major topics in this section are 

• Staffing • Other Mandated Components 

• The IEP Meeting • Review of the IEP 

• Transition Services * Purpose 

• ^ r ^ 1 ^ artidpati T>r a. An > • Notice and Hearings 

• The IEP Document: Mandated Components 



Legislation 

PI 11.05, Individualized Education Pro- 
gram. (1) Appointment of Staff. When an 
M-team report is approved under 
s. PI 11.04(5)(d) indicating that a child who is 3 
years of age or older, a resident of the school 
district and who has not graduated from high 



Staffing 

school, is a child with EEN, a board shall ap- 
point staff to develop an IEP for the child. The 
staff appointed by the board shall include a 
person who is knowledgeable about the child, 
the type of evaluation data available on the 
child and the program options. 



Interpretation The responsibility of the public schools is to provide a free and appropriate 
education (FAPE) to all students. The principal device for achieving this free and appropriate 
education for students with disabilities is the individualized education program (IEP). Since the 
enactment of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), each student must receive an 
individually designed program of educational services developed by participants, including par- 
ents. The IEP ensures that educators tailor educational programs to meet the individual needs of 
each student with disabilities. Through a shared partnership with the parents, the school provides 
an intervention framework that enables the student to succeed and grow. 



The IEP Meeting 



Legislation 

(2) IEP MEETING, (a) The board shall set 
a date for a meeting to discuss the special edu- 
cation program and related services needs of 
the child and to develop an IEP for the child. 
The meeting shall be held within 30 days after 
an M-team report is approved under 
s. PI 1 1.04(5 )(d) indicating that the child is a 



child with EEN. The time and location of the 
meeting shall be agreed upon by the board and 
the child's parent. The board shall ensure that 
the reports required under s. PI 11.04(5)(c) and 
(d) are completed and in writing prior to the 
IEP meeting. These reports shall be available 
to the parent prior to the IEP meeting. 



Interpretation An IEP meeting must be held within 30 calendar days after approval of an M-team 
report that indicates a student has an exceptional educational need. In order for all of the people 
who attend the IEP meeting to actively and knowingly participate, they must receive a completed, 
written M-team report prior to the IEP meeting. These participants include parents. 
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Transition Services 



Legislation 

(b) The board shall ensure that each IEP 
meeting includes the following participants: 

1. A representative of the board, other 
than the child's teacher, who is qualified to 
provide, or supervise the provision of, special 
education. 

2. The child's teacher. 

3. One or both of the child's parents, sub- 
ject to sub. (S). 

4. The child, if appropriate. 

5. If the IEP process is initiated because 
of an initial eligibility determination of a child: 

a. A member of the M-team that evaluat- 
ed the child; or 

b. A person who is knowledgeable about 
the evaluation procedures used with the child 
and is familiar with the report issued under 
s. PI 11.04(5). 

5m. If a purpose of the IEP meeting is the 
consideration of transition services for a child, 
the board shall invite the following: 

a. The child. If the child does not attend, 
the board shall take other steps to ensure that 
the child's preferences and interests are consid- 
ered. 

b. A representative of any other agency 
that is likely to be responsible for providing or 



paying for transition, services. If a representa- 
tive under this subparagraph does not attend, 
the board shall take other steps to obtain partic- 
ipation of the other agency in the planning of 
any transition services. 

6. If a child is enrolled in a private school 
and receives or is eligible to receive special 
education from the board, a representative of 
the private school. If the private school rep- 
resentative cannot attend the meeting the board 
shall ensure the school's participation by some 
other means such as individual or conference 
telephone calls. 

7. If a board is considering placing the 
child in a private school, a representative of the 
private school. If the private school representa- 
tive cannot attend the meeting the board shall 
ensure the school's participation by some other 
means such as individual or conference tele- 
phone calls. 

8. Persons other than those specified in 
subds. 1 to 7 may attend the meeting at the 
discretion of the parent or the board. 

(c) The participants at the IEP meeting 
shall review the child's M-team report written 
in accordance with s. PI 11.04(5) and shall con- 
sider the M-team's recommendations regarding 
related services. 



Interpretation Amendments to the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) require 
that IEPs include a statement of the needed transition services for students beginning no later than 
age 16 and annually thereafter (and, when determined appropriate for the individual, beginning at 
age 14 or younger), including, when appropriate, a statement of the interagency responsibilities or 
linkages (or both) before the student leaves the school setting. In the case where a participating 
agency, other than the educational agency, fails to provide agreed upon services, the educational 
agency shall reconvene the IEP meeting to identify alternative strategies to meet the transition 
objectives. (20USC 1401(a)(20)) 

Transition services, as defined by IDEA, are a coordinated set of activities for a student, 
designed within an outcome-oriented process. The coordinated set of activities shall be based upon 
the individual student's needs, taking into account the student's preferences and interests, and 
shall include instruction, community experience, the development of employment and other post- 
school adult living objectives, and, when appropriate, acquisition of daily living skills and func- 
tional vocational evaluation. 

This process requires a sharing of transition programming responsibilities among vocational 
education, employment specialists, postsecondary education, social service ar?d mental health 
specialists and special education. In addition, the student and his or her parents are crucial 
participants in this process. The goal of transition services is to provide a coordinated set of 
activities for a student that will lead a student from school to successful 

• postschool activities, 

• postsecondary education, 

• vocational training, 
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• integrated employment (including supported employment), 

• continuing and adult education, 

• adult services, 

a independent living, and 

• community participation. (20 USC 1401(a)(19)) 

The IEPs of all students, 16 years of age and older (and age 14 and older in some cases), must 
contain a transition statement. This statement summarizes the transition activities in which the 
student will participate during the duration of the IEP and includes present levels of performance, 
annual goals, short-term objectives, and evaluation. 

The present level of educational performance could include student preferences and interest. 
Curriculum domains, from which vocational long-term goals and short-term objectives must be 
written, may include community participation skills, personal and daily living skills, recreation 
and leisure skills, vocational and career skills, and postsecondary education skills. Special 
education and related services must also be designated. Since other agencies will no doubt be 
involved in this aspect of the IEP, representatives from participating agencies shon T d have input in 
the IEP. Linkages may be addressed on the IEP by statements indicating that referrals will be 
made on specific dates to appropriate agencies, consultation with involved agencies will occur on a 
periodic basis, and so on. Related services for meeting the transition goal could be, for example, 
providing cab fare or bus passes for the student to get to the community site (transportation) or 
obtaining job counseling services from the Division for Vocational Rehabilitation. Initiation dates 
and anticipated duration of services must also be i ncluded, as well as a statement of justification for 
removal from regular education or regular education environment. 

Each person who attends this meeting should be prepared to discuss the student's current 
educational needs in order to plan goals and objectives to meet those needs and recommend related 
services. Participants should bring pertinent information, including evaluation findings, state- 
ments of present levels of educational performance, and recommendations about goals and objec- 
tives for review and discussion. The participants also may review the M-team report to assist them 
in writing the IEP. 

It is imperative that the representative of the school district board has the authority to commit 
the public agency's resources, including the provision of related services. It is the responsibility of 
this person to represent the public agency in the interpretation of system policy. 

IEP meeting participants, other than those specified in the law, could include a parent advocate, 
an interpreter for hearing impaired or non-English speakers, or representatives from community 
agencies involved with the student or family such as the Division for Vocational Rehabilitation. 

The child's teacher could be either a teacher qualified to provide special education in the child's 
area of suspected disability or the child's regular teacher. At the option of the agency, both teachers 
could attend. 

Parental Participation 



Legislation 

(3) Parent Participation, (a) The board 
shall send a written notice to the parents within 
a reasonable amount of time prior to the IEP 
meeting. The notice shall meet the require- 
ments under s. PI 11.09(1) unless a notice meet- 
ing the requirements of s. PI 11.09(1) has been 
provided within the previous 30 days. The 
notice under this subsection shall include the 
following: 

1. The date, time, and location of the 
meeting and information that the meeting must 
be scheduled at a time and place agreed upon by 
the board and the child's parents. 



2. The purpose of the meeting. 

3. The names and titles of the persons 
who will be attending the meeting. 

4. Information that the parent may bring 
other people to the meeting. 

(am) If a purpose of the meeting is the con- 
sideration of transition services for a child, the 
notice shall include the following: 

1. The purpose; 

2. That the board will invite the child; 

3. Identification of any other agency that 
will be invited to send a representative. 

(b) If no parent is able to attend the meet- 
ing the board shall ensure the parent's partici- 
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pation by some other means such as individual 
or conference telephone calls. 

(c) If no parent can attend the meeting or 
participate by other means, the board shall 
maintain a record of its attempts to have the 
parent attend or participate in the meeting. 
Notes from any contact made with the parent 
such as telephone calls or visits to the home or 



workplace and any correspondence with the 
parent shall be retained as part of the record. 

(d) The board shall take the necessary 
steps to ensure that the parent understands 
what is said at the IEP meeting, including ar- 
ranging for an interpreter if the parent is deaf 
or if the parents primary language is other 
than English. 



Interpretation The IEP is a joint venture between parents and school, so documentation must 
show three or more good faith attempts to arrange the meeting at a mutually agreeable time and 
place. Documentation of attempts (telephone logs, letters, and so on) should be in writing. 
Resourceful educators may explore various types of participation including conference calls, 
evening meetings, home visits, and others to ensure parent attendance. 



The IEP Document: Mandated Components 



Legislation 

(4) THE IEP. (a) The IEP for each child 
shall include: 

1. A statement of the child's present lev- 
els of educational performance. 

2. A statement of annual goals, including 
short term instructional objectives. 

3. The extent to which the child will be 
able to participate in regular educational pro- 
grams. 

4. A statement of the specific special 
education and related services including assis- 
tive technology services to be provided to the 
child. 

5. The projected dates for initiation of ser- 
vices and the anticipated duration of the ser- 
vices. 

6. Appropriate objective criteria and eval- 
uation procedures and schedules for determin- 
ing, on at least an annual basis, whether the 
short term instructional objectives are being 
achieved. 

7. Beginning no later than age 16 and at 
a younger age, if appropriate, an annual state- 
ment of the needed transition services which 
includes a coordinated set of activities to be 
provided to the child, including, if appropriate, 
a statement of the board's, each public agency's, 
and each participating agency's responsibilities 
or linkages, or both, before the child leaves the 



school setting. The coordinated set of activities 
under this subdivision shall meet the following 
requirements: 

a. Be based on the individual child's 
needs, taking into account the child's preferenc- 
es and interests; 

b. Include instruction; community expe- 
riences; the development of employment and 
other post-school adult living objectives; and 

c. If appropriate, include acquisition of 
daily living skills and functional vocational eval- 
uation. 

8. If a child does not need transition ser- 
vices in one or more of the areas under subd. 7b, 
a statement to that effect and the basis upon 
which the determination was made. 

9. If a child has a visual handicap, a state- 
ment indicating whether the child needs to be 
taught braille. If the child does not need to be 
taught braille, a statement to that effect and 
the basis upon which the determination was 
made. 

(b) A child's IEP may not include occupa- 
tional or physical therapy unless the M-team 
has concluded that the child needs such thera- 
py. 

(c) Within the time period specified under 
s. PI 11.06(4), a board shall develop and imple- 
ment a placement offer to carry out a child's 
IEP. 



Interpretation Present Levels of Educational Performance 

A statement of the present levels of educational performance is written by the IEP parti cipant(s) 
for each area where the student has an exceptional educational need. This statement should 
accurately describe the effect of a student's disability on his or her educational performance. This 
level pertains to academic areas such as reading, math, and written language; to non-academic 
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areas such as daily living skills and interpersonal skills; and to vocational areas such as postsec- 
ondary education, job training, and community participation. 

M-team reports or a review of the last IEP provide one source of information that IEP 
participc its can use for writing these statements. Other sources of information, such as observa- 
tions, anecdotal records, informal vocational surveys, readin-j inventories, formal achievement test 
results, and behavior inventories, also exist. The purpos i of this information is to assist IEP 
participants in outlining the skills a student has and has not acquired, the student's individual 
learning style, indicators of learning rate, and anything else that would assist in devising an 
educational program. 

These statements are written in objective, measurable terms. Each statement is based on 
evaluation data and should easily lead to instructional programming. These statements are not a 
diagnostic label. Rather, each is a written statement, relatively free of educational jargon, that 
describes student behavior. It can include formal test scores if they are easily interpreted. The 
following present levels of performance reflect three different areas. 



Reading 

Can read 50 words per minute. 
Unable to retell what is read 
or answer questions related to 
passages and chapter informa- 
tion. Decoding skills are aver- 
age. Enjoys comics. 



Behavior 

Completes daily assignments 
with prompts and assistance. 
Completes 10 percent of 
homework. Needs support in 
study hall setting. Is willing 
to stay after school. Disorga- 
nized materials and locker. 



Transition 

Interest inventories indicate 
student is highly motivated to 
earn money. Attendance 
records indicate an average of 
seven to eight absences per 
quarter. Has difficulty com- 
pleting tasks and taking the 
initiative. 



Annual Goals and Short-Term Objectives 

Annual goals are written for all the educational areas that the student's disability adversely 
affects. These goals are child-, not curriculum-centered and should state what educators can 
reasonably expect the student to accomplish in a 12-month period. There should be a direct 
relationship between the goals and the present levels of educational performance. These goals are 
positively stated and free of jargon. Most goals include language that describes the direction of 
behavior, increase, decrease, maintain; an area of need, reading, daily living skills; and can include 
a specific level of attainment or success, to age level, or without assistance. The number of goals to 
be written is related to the amount of service a student receives, and one goal must be written for 
each present level of performance. For students 16 years or older (or 14 years, if appropriate), the 
IEP must include goals addressing transition services. 
When selecting goals, planners should consider whether or not the goal 

• is age appropriate, 

• is realistic based on the student's identified strengths and weaknesses, 

• will enhance the student's ability to function more independently, 

• is one that the student will have an opportunity to practice on a regular basis, 

• is relevant to the student's long- and short-term goals, 

• promotes integration with non-disabled peers. 

The following examples are statements that reflect realistic goals. 



Reading 




Behavior 




Transition 




direction 


. Will increase 


direction .... 


. Will submit 


direction ... 


. Will complete 


area 


.. reading skills 


area 


. class and home- 




.work assignment 


level of 






work assignments 




responsibilities 


attainment. 


..to 100 percent of 


level of 




level of 






literal compre- 


attainment . 


..on time 90 per- 


attainment . 


.as directed by 




hension. 




cent of the time. 




employer. 
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Short-term objectives are measurable, intermediate steps between a student's present levels of 
performance and the annual goals established for the student. Objectives are milestones, not 
weekly or daily objectives. These objectives are written in behavioral terms, so they include a 
specific description of the behavior to be performed and the conditions under which the student will 
be expected to perform that behavior. 

At least two objectives must be written for each annual goal. The objectives should be logically 
sequenced and stated in a simple and direct manner. IEP participants may sequence objectives by 
behavior, condition, or criteria and state the intended outcomes in terms that permit measurement 
and assessment of the student's performance. 

The analogy of planning a trip might help clarify the difference between short-term objectives 
and daily instructional objectives. When planning a trip, voyagers know their starting point, Los 
Angeles (present level of performance) and choose their destination, New York City (annual goal). 
They might next decide the main legs of the journey, such as Denver, Chicago, and Cleveland. 
These main segments represent short-term objectives. Instructional objectives could be represent- 
ed by each and every town they pass through on the way to each of the major cities, Denver, 
Chicago, and Cleveland/ 

Another analogy for the relationship among current level of performance, annual goals, and 
short-term objectives in IEPs is the process of learning to ride a bicycle. Unlike the analogy of 
taking a trip, learning to ride a bicycle involves several skills (objectives) which must occur 
concurrently. 

The present level of performance is no ability to ride a bicycle. The goal is to learn to ride the 
bicycle. The short-term objectives include: 

• <earn to mount the bicycle while advancing it in a forward motion, 

• learn to steer the handle bars to assist in balancing, 

• learn to move the pedals in a circular motion, 

• learn to land on feet when the bicycle tips too far for recovery, and 

• learn to depress both left and right hand brakes simultaneously and without pedaling to stop the 
bicycle. 

The following examples of short-term objective statements are related to the annual goals stated 
above. Each objective begins with a condition followed by the behavior. The behavior is observable 
and measurable. Words and phrases such as organize, review, indicate, explain, correctly identify, 
describe, complete, and construct define measurable actions. 



Reading 

With no assistance, the stu- 
dent will apply steps for a text- 
book scanning strategy in con- 
tent areas to answer questions 
in three subject areas. 



Behavior 

With a monthly check-up, the 
student will maintain a writ- 
ten record of all assignments 
given in three classes, 



Transition 

With no more than two prompts 
per day, the student will com- 
plete school or work tasks 
according to directions and pro- 
ceed to the next task, or request 
a new task if necessary. 



Objective Criteria and Evaluation Procedures and Schedules 

Although the minimum requirement for reviewing an IEP is on an annual basis, short-term 
objectives are evaluated according to a more frequsnt schedule determined at the IEP meeting. 
Participants of the meeting must write appropriate objective criteria, evaluation procedures, and 
schedules for determining whether the student is achieving each of the short-term objectives. 

Objective criteria are quantitative measures — percentage of overall instruction, number of 
times, amount of time per day, number of trials — of the level of performance acceptable as 
indicators of successful attainment of the objective. Quantitative measure means that a student's 
behavior or performance must be able to be counted or quantified. 

Evaluation procedures are data collection measures that describe how the teacher will deter- 
mine that the criteria have been met. Examples include charting, reviewing of demerit list, testing, 
or keeping of a daily log. It is essential that the evaluation procedure match the objective criteria. 
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For example, it would make sense to evaluate time on task with a duration recording during a 
teacher observation; it would not make sense to evaluate this behavior by a test. One should note 
that teacher observation is only part of a procedure. It requires additional documentation, such as 
charting and anecdotal records. 

Schedules for evaluation will indicate how often or when each objective will be evaluated: 
weekly, monthly, or quarterly. A specific date is also appropriate. It is important to evaluate and 
document according to the selected schedule. 

The following examples of objective criteria correlate with the short-term objectives written above. 



Reading 




Behavior 




Transition 


condition 


. With no 


condition ... 


With a monthly 


condition 


. With no more than 




assistance, 




check up } 




two prompts per day, 


behavior.... 


. the student will 


behavior .... 


the student will 


behavior ... 


. the student will 




apply 




conduct 




maintain 


criteria 


with 80 percent 


criteria 


with 100 percent 


criteria , . 


. in four out of five 




accuracy 




accuracy 




opportunities 


procedure 


. a homework 


procedure . 


a review of the 


procedure . 


. a performance 




review 




record 




chart 


schedule .. 


. on a weekly basis. 


schedule ... 


(monthly implied) 


schedule ... 


. on a weekly basis. 



Statement of Specific Special Education and Related Services 

A statement of specific special education and related services that the school district provides to 
the student requires a list cf program names (not individual teachers) and names of related services 
(not individual service providers). For example, the statement should read learning disabilities 
programming" instead of "Ms. Karen Smith, LD teacher," or "school counseling" instead of 
"Mr. George Jones, counselor," or "learning disability programming including modifications in 
regular education" instead of "Jane Washington, regular education teacher." It is here that the 
district commits the specific programming options, related services, and the amount of each to the 
student's program. 

The amount of each service, whether measured in an amount of time or another form., must be 
appropriate to the specific service. It must also be clear to all involved in the development and 
implementation of the IEP, especially the parents. The statement about the amount of special 
education refers to the specially designed instructional service the student receives. This includes 
direct special education instruction, and supplementary aids and services including modifications, 
monitoring, and consultation, which should be identified on the IEP. The amount of special 
education does not refer to the physical environment where the district offers the service. Special 
education services, whether offered in the regular education environment or in a separate environ- 
ment, are counted toward the amount of special education. The time teachers spend adapting 
materials does not count toward the specified amount, but the time during which the student 
benefits from the adapted materials should count toward that time. 

One example for calculating the amount of special education would be a fifth grade student who 
reads at the second grade level and who is placed in regular education for reading. During the daily 
90 minute reading block, the student participates in class discussion and activities approximately 
40 minutes. The LD teacher provides 20 minutes of direct reading instruction and up to 30 minutes 
of supportive instruction. In addition, the LD teacher consults with the regular classroom teacher 
on how to modify the lesson for this student and maximize the student's participation with non- 
disabled peers. The amount of special education received by this student is 90 minutes a day. 

In this case, the environment did not affect the amount of special education this student 
receives. Had the student been placed in a separate classroom for specially designed reading 
instruction, the student's needs, and therefore the IEP, would have dictated the same 90 minutes. 
The content and delivery might have differed, but the service remains a special education (in this 
case, LD) service. 
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Related services are those necessary to help the student benefit from special education. Some 
examples of related services are occupational therapy (OT), physical therapy (PT), transportation, 
counseling services, social work services, rehabilitation counseling services, and therapeutic 
recreation. This list is not inclusive because the needs of the individual student determine the 
related services to be provided. Please note that OT and PT are the only related services that 
require the inclusion on the M-team of persons qualified to determine those needs. The other 
related services maybe provided if identified on thelEP, In other words, if occupational or physical 
therapy services were not recommended by the M-team, these services cannot be considered for 
inclusion in the IEP. 

Extent of Participation in Regular Education Classes 

The IEP must include a statement of the extent to which a student will participate in regular 
education classes. 

The extent of participation in regular education classes also refers to the environment in which 
the student is receiving an education. More specifically, it refers to when or what parts of the day 
the student is in the regular education environment regardless of whether or not the district 
provides special education or related services within that environment. One way to indicate the 
extent of participation in regular education is to list the specific regular education classes that the 
child will attend. Other ways include the amount of time, or the percentage of time. The selection 
of the method used to report the statements is based on individual student needs. 

Projected Initiation of Services and Anticipated Duration 

The projected initiation of services and the anticipated duration of the services cannot exceed 12 
months. The IEP committee can write these dates using the first and last days of the school year for 
which the plan is written. Or, if the plan is written during the year, on January 5 perhaps, a 12- 
month period would be from January 5 of the current year to January 5 of the next year. When 
choosing this option, IEP participants must be certain to exclude those days and months that school 
is not in session. 

Occasionally questions arise regarding the provision of educational services to children with 
disabilities during the summer months. In such discussions, a distinction must be made between 
summer school and extended school year services. 

Extended school year services refers to the school uistrict's legal obligation to provide program- 
ming because an evaluation team and an appropriately designed IEP determined it necessary to 
meet the unique needs of the child. The IEP bases this determination on regression caused by any 
interruption in the education program, combined with the student's limited recoupment capacity. 
(For additional information, see the DPTs Exceptional Education Information Update Bulletin 
No. 84.5.) 

Summer school, however, usually operates on a specific schedule and does not necessarily 
duplicate the academic or vocational education programs provided during the regular year. 
Programming for students with disabilities must be equivalent to that offered to students without 
disabilities. (For more information, see the DPFs Exceptional Education Information Update 
Bulletin No. 89.5.) 



Interpretation IDEA and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 require the presence of 
other elements in the IEP document. The author of this book has chosen to present these 
requirements within this interpretation rather than as legislation. 

In addition to the above mandates, the IEP participants must also discuss, plan for, and 
document three other components, modifications in physical and vocational educational programs, 
standardized test modifications or removal from testing, and justification for removal from regular 
education or regular education environment. 

The need for specially designed physical or vocational education programs must be noted on the 
IEP. In addition, specially designed programs must have goals and objectives written for them. 



Other Mandated Components 
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The IEP also must note whether or not the student will participate in standardized testing such 
as third grade reading tests, competency based testing, or achievement testing. Indication should 
include whether the student may fully participate, participate with modifications, or not partici- 
pate in any way. The Wisconsin DPI issued the following policy statement regarding the Third 
G.ade Reading Test (TGRT): 

Whenever possible, EEN students should be included in the TGRT .... A "blanket" policy to 
exclude all EEN children from testing would contradict the intent of Section 504 .... Since 
state and federal laws have bias for inclusion, the justification for children excluded from 
testing should be carefully considered and defensible. 

Although no modifications may be made to the content of the test itself, there are modifica- 
tions that can be made to the procedures for administering the test. The modifications that 
are allowable do not change the test, but allow the test-takers who have disabilities to show 
their true reading ability in spite of their handicap. 

In addressing the isixxe of justification for removal of a student from regular education, 
educators must first assume that a student belongs in regular education classes (the least 
restrictive environment) unless the IEP documents that the student's educational needs require a 
different setting. Educators should also consider whether they can provide the special education 
services in the regular education environment with supplemental aids and services. If not, a 
statement of justification for removal from regular education or regular education environment 
must be written. This justification statement must document three areas that explain why removal 
is necessary: 

The nature and severity of the student's disability. In documenting the nature and severity 
of the student's disability, the student's specific impairment (not handicapping condition) must be 
identified and clearly must be so significant as to prevent the attainment by the child of benefit from 
participating in the regular class with the use of supplementary aids and services. 

Characteristics of the regular education environment that necessitate the removal. In 

addressing the characteristics of the regular education environment, documentation must relate to 
how specific modifications or adaptations could not be provided considering the resources that are 
reasonably accessible to the district. 

"Any potential harmful effects on the child or on the quality of services which he or she 
needs.* (34 CFR 300.552(d) and PI 11.06(l)(b).) Potential harmful effects may involve a 
combination of "removing" and of "not removing." The starting point is based in the assumption 
that the student will receive education in the regular class. From that point, educators must 
document harmful effects to the student and to the quality of services. These shall include (per 
comment in 34 CFR 300.552) harmful effects to "the education of other students." 

Here is an example of a justification for removal from regular education with all three parts: 

(1) As a non-reader, this child requires direct and intensive instruction in decoding skills. 

(2) Reading instruction is not part of the seventh (jrade curriculum. 

(3) Without an individualized reading program that is remedial in nature, the student's 
reading deficit cannot be remediated. 



Review o 

Legislation 

(5) REVIEW OF THE IEP. (a) At least annu- 
ally a board shall review the IEP of each child 
with EEN who is a resident of the district. 
Whenever a board conducts a review of a child's 
IEP or wants to change a child's IEP it shall 
comply with this section. 



the IEP 

(b) If a child is attending a private school 
and the private school is providing special edu- 
cation Services to the child, the private school 
may conduct reviews of a child's IEP at the 
discretion of the board. A private school that 
conducts a review or that wants to change a 
child's IEP shall comply with the requirements 
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under this section. The board shall ensure that 
at any IEP meeting held by a private school, the 
parent and the board are represented and are 
involved in any decision made about the child's 
IEP. No changes may be made to the child's 
IEP unless they are approved by the parent and 
the board. 

(c) A parent may request a board to con- 
duct a review of his or her child's IEP. If a 
board agrees to conduct a review based on a 



parent's requeue, it shall comply with the 
requirements under this section. 

(d) If a participating agency fails to pro- 
vide agreed-upon transition services contained 
in the IEP of a child with EEN, the board shall, 
as soon as possible, initiate a meeting for the 
purpose of identifying alternative strategies to 
meet the transition objectives and, if necessary, 
revising the child's IEP. 



Interpretation The student's IEP must be reviewed at least annually. At any point during the 
year, a meeting to review the IEP can also be called. The procedures outlined in this section in 
regard to the process and the document must be followed. Any change made to the IEP requires an 
IEP meeting, and a subsequent placement notice. 



Legislation 

(6) Purpose of an IEP. (a) A board shall 
provide special education and related services 
to a child consistent with the child's current 
IEP. A board may not provide special education 



and related services to a child unless the child 
has a current IEP. 

(b) An IEP is a commitment of resources to 
a child by a board. An IEP is not a guarantee 
that the goals and objectives found in the IEP 
will be achieved. 



Interpretation The individualized education program is the essential element of IDEA. For 
special education no document is more significant to districts, agencies, administrators, teachers, 
parents and educational advocates, and students. The IEP represents a commitment of resources 
to the student in the form of specially designed instruction and related services. With this 
commitment, students with disabilities have access to a free and appropriate public education. 

For preschool children ages three through five who have been determined eligible for special 
education and related services, the district may use an individualized family service plan (IFSP) to 
fulfill the requirement of developing an IEP. The IFSP must meet all the requirements of an IEP 
and be completed prior to providing special education and related services. 

The IEP requires a student-centered process, driven by student, not system needs. IEPs should 
reflect special education's best thinking. Even though districts are not legally bound to meet the 
projected goals, they are legally bound to provide the services and specially designed instruction 
indicated on the IEP. 

The IEP legal requirement includes the IEP meeting, at which parents and school personnel 
jointly make decisions about the student's educational program, and the document, which serves as 
a written record of the decisions reached at the meeting. 
The IEP meeting and docume*- f ^ave six functions. 

1. The meeting serves as a communication vehicle between parents and school personnel. It 
provides an opportunity for equal participation in order to jointly make decisions about needs, 
services, and outcomes. 

2. The IEP Hieing provides an opportunity for resolving differences concerning the special 
educational needs of the student. 

3. This process represents a commitment of district resources to enable the student to receive 
needed services. 

4. It serves as a management tool by which special education and related services, appropriate to 
special learning needs, can be tracked. 

5. Educators can use the meeting and document as compliance and monitoring tools to deter- 
mine whether or not the student is actually receiving the free and appropriate education upon 
which parents and educators agreed. 
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6. As an evaluation device, they help to determine a students progress toward projected 
outcomes. 

Even though many disciplines may be represented at the IEP meeting (such as speech and 
language, learning disabilities, occupational therapy, and others), the committee writes only one 
IEP for each student. For example, a targeted area of need for a student may be communication. 
Only one communication goal is necessary even if several persons— a speech clinician, a learning 
disabilities teacher, and a regular education teacher — share responsibility for planning and 
carrying out the programming to meet that goal Short-term objectives from each person involved 
are written and combined for that one goal. 

The IEP is u systematic planning tool that builds on the decisions made by the multidisciplinary 
team (M-team). It provides the link between assessment and instruction and lays the groundwork 
for instruction. 

Notice and Hearings 

Legation refusal to take action and shall meet the re- 

(7) Notice and Hearings, (a) Whenever , , miinnM , 

a board refuses to initiate or change an IEP it W emente under s. PI ll.09(l). 
shall send a written notice to the child's parent (b) A P arent ma ^ imtiate * hearing under 

of its intent to refuse. The notice shall be sent s. PI ll. 10 whenever a board proposes or refus- 
within a reasonable period of time before the es to initiate or change his or her child's IEP. 

Interpretation If parents request a school to make a change in their child's IEP, or to initiate an 
IEP meeting other than those required as part of the evaluation or annual review process, the 
school staff shall hold the meeting to review the IEP and make needed changes, or inform the 
parents of their reason for not doing so. If parents are unsatisfied with the school's response to 
their request, the parents may seek from the school a due process hearing in which an independent 
hearing officer reviews the requests of the parents and the responses of the school, and t T ien issues 
a decision regarding an appropriate course of action or settlement of this disagreement. Either the 
parents or the school district may appeal the decision of the hearing officer. See PI ll. 10 for 
additional information about hearings and PI ll.ll for information about appeals. 
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Appendix E 



Preventing Inappropriate Referrals of Language 
Minority Students to Special Education 



Shernaz B. Garcia and Alba A. Ortiz. New Focus: The National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education. 5 (June, 1988) 



Introduction 

The reasons that students experience 
academic failure can be organized into three 
broad categories (adapted from Adelman, 1970). 
The first type of learning problem (Type I) oc- 
curs when students are in classroom environ- 
ments which do not accommodate their individ- 
ual differences or learning styles. For example, 
limited-English-proficient (LEP) students who 
need native language or English-as-a-second- 
language (ESL) instruction, but who are taught 
solely in English without any adaptation of the 
curricula, can be expected to experience aca- 
demic difficulties. Other children have achieve- 
ment difficulties (Type II), but must be served 
in the regular classroom because their prob- 
lems cannot be attributed to handicapping con- 
ditions. A Type II student who has not learned 
to read due to excessive absences, for instance, 
can overcome these deficits when instruction is 
individualized, or when remediation programs 
are provided. Type III children, on the other 
hand, have major disorders which interfere 
with the teaching-learning process. Because 
they are handicapped, these students require 
special education instruction to prepare them 
to be successfully mainstreamed into regular 
classrooms and to assure that they achieve their 
maximum potential. 

Failure to distinguish Types I and II from 
Type III learning problems results in the 
inappropriate referral of language minority stu- 
dents to special education and contributes to 
the disproportionate representation of these stu- 
dents in special education, particularly in class- 
es for the learning disabled (Tucker, 1981; Ortiz 
and Yates, 1983; Cummins, 1984). Examina- 
tion of characteristics of limited-En fe iish-profi- 
cient students in programs for the learning 
disabled (Cummins, 1984; Ortiz et ah, 1985) 
and the speech and language handicapped lOr- 
tiz, Garcia, Wheeler, and Maldonado-Colon, 
1986) suggests that neither the data gathered 
as part of the referral and evaluation process 



nor the decisions made using these data reflect 
that professionals adequately understand limit- 
ed English proficiency, second language acqui- 
sition, cultural and other differences which 
mediate students' learning. These Endings sup- 
port a growing body of literature indicating that 
many students served in special education ex- 
perience difficulties which are "pedagogically 
induced" (Cummins, 1984). 

Some would argue that there is no harm in 
placing students who are already failing in the 
regular classroom into special education where 
they will get individualized instruction from 
teachers who are specially trained to remediate 
learning problems. Wilki nson and Ortiz ( 1986), 
however, found that after three years of special 
education placement, Hispanic students who 
were classified as learning disabled had actual- 
ly lost ground. Their verbal and performance 
IQ scores were lower than they had been at 
initial entry into special education and their 
achievement scores were at essentially the same 
level as at entry. Neither regular education nor 
special education programs adequately served 
the academic needs of these language minority 
students, a situation which further underscores 
the need for prereferral intervention. Other- 
wise, Type I and II students will experience the 
stigma of being labeled as handicapped without 
significantly improving their educational sta- 
tus. 

Using Teacher Assistance Teams 
for Prereferral Intervention 

To address issues of inappropriate referral 
and placement of minority children in special 
education, one must examine the quality of in- 
struction provided in the mainstream and the 
validity of referral and assessment processes 
(Heller, Holtzman and Messick, 1982). Such 
examination can be routinely provided through 
the implementation of a prereferral interven- 
tion process in which teachers are helped to 
remediate students' difficulties in the context of 
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the regular classroom before a special educa- 
tion referral is considered. An effective prere- 
ferral process can help distinguish achievement 
difficulties that are associated with a failure to 
accommodate individual differences from prob- 
lems that stem from handicapping conditions. 

Chalfant and Pysh (1981) recommend the 
use of Teacher Assistance Teams (TAT), where- 
by committees comprised of regular classroom 
teachers elected by their peers facilitate prere- 
ferral problem-solving. The Teacher Assis- 
tance Team and the referring teacher meet to- 
gether to discuss problems which are becoming 
apparent, brainstorm possible solutions, and 
develop an action plan which is then imple- 
mented by the referring teacher with the sup- 
port of team members. The team conducts 
follow-up meetings to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the proposed interventions and to devel- 
op other instructional recommendations if nec- 
essary. It is the Teacher Assistance Team which 
ultimately decides whether the student should 
be referred to special education. 

Unlike most special education referral com- 
mittees, Teacher Assistance Teams do not in- 
volve special education personnel (e.g., special 
education teachers or psychologists), except 
when they are invited to serve as consultants to 
the comm ittee. This ccmmittee structure em- 
phasizes that the TAT is under the authority 
and is the responsibility of the regular educa- 
tion system. It is this authority which distin- 
guishes the prereferral from the referral pro- 
cess. Although in practice referral committees 
are considered a regular education function, 
the involvement of special education personnel 
frequently overshadows this intent, making it 
easier to move students into special education. 
The failure of referral committees to serve as 
gatekeepers to special education is indicated by 
the high referral-to-assessment-to-placement 
rates (75-90 percent) reported in the literature 
(Reynolds, 1984). 

There are severai benefits to the use of 
Teacher Assistance Teams. Teachers are pro- 
vided a day-to-day peer problem-solving unit 



within their school building and thus do not 
have to experience long delays until external 
support can be provided (Chalfant, Pysh, and 
Moultrie, 1979). Moreover, a collaborative 
learning community is established since the 
team process actually provides continuous staff 
developmentfocused on management of instruc- 
tion and students for all persons involved. Fi- 
nally, the use of TAT serves to reduce the num- 
ber of inappropriate referrals to special edu- 
cation because most problems can be taken care 
of by regular education personnel. 

A Prereferral Model for 
Language Minority Students 

The key to success of Teacher Assistance 
Teams is the quality of the brainstorming and 
of the strategy selection process. These require 
that team members understand the characteris- 
tics of effective teaching and classroom and 
behavior management, and that they have an 
in-depth understanding of the student popula- 
tions they serve so that instructional recom- 
mendations are appropriate to the needs and 
background characteristics of students. More- 
over, team members must understand that a 
variety of factors can contribute to students' 
difficulties, including the characteristics of 
classrooms, programs and teachers. 

The prereferral model presented in figure 1 
provides valuable insights for classroom teach- 
ers and team members regarding potential 
sources of student difficulties and can help them 
distinguish Types I and II from Type III prob- 
lems. The model attempts to build upon exist- 
ing prereferral efforts (Graden, Casey and 
Christenson, 1985; Heller, Holtzman and Mes- 
sick, 1982; Tucker, 1981) by raising a series of 
questions which must be addressed before a 
referral to special education is initiated. While 
many of the questions are appropriate for any 
student, an effort has been made to identify 
questions particularly germane to students in 
bilingual education and English-as-a-second- 
language programs. 
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HI Figure 1 

A Prereferral Process 



4 



Is the student experiencing 
academic difficulty? 



YES ▼ 




Is the curriculum known to 
be effective for language 
minority students? 



YES 



Adapt 

Supplement 

Develop 



J 



Has the student's problem 
been validated? 



to 

Hi 

>- 



Inter- and intra-setting 
Intra-individual 
Inter-individual 
Inter-teacher perceptions 
Parental perceptions 
Analysis of work samples 
and behavior 



Resources 
at all stages 

Administrators 

Planning time 

Instructional resources 

Mandates 

Staff development 

Parents/Guardians 

Colleagues 

Consultants 

Related agencies 

Community resources 

Other 



Is there evidence of system- 
atic efforts to identify the 
source of difficulty and take 
corrective action? 



HI 
>- 



Teacher 

Qualifications 
Experience 
"T^ack record" 
Teaching style 
Expectations 
Perceptions 

Instructional management 
Behavior management 

Instruction 

Motivate 

Sequence instruction 
leach 

Re-teach using different 
approach 

Teach prerequisite skills 
Language of instruction 
Effective teaching behaviors 
Coordination with other 

programs 



Exposure to Curriculum 

Continuity of exposure 
Domains 

Scope and sequence 

Student's entry level 

Basic skills 

Higher cognitive skills 

Mastery 

Practice 

Student 

Experiential background 
Language proficiency 
Cultural characteristics 
Cognitive/1 earning style 
Socioeconomic status 
Locus of control/attribution 
Modes of communication 
Self-concept 
Motivation 



Evaluation of Instruction 

Standards 

Ongoing data collection 
Modification based on evaluation 
Staff development 



Do student difficulties 
persist? 



YES 



Have other programming 
alternatives been tried? 



YES 



(Problem solving 
was successful. J 
Process ends. J 



Determine program/placement 
alternatives, e.g., chapter I, 
tutorial services 

1 



Do difficulties continue in 
spite of alternatives? 



YES 

0 j^^^^^^^^^^^^^J 



Student remains in alternative 
program as appropriate. 
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In the following sections, questions to be 
raised at each step of prereferral intervention 
are presented and follow-up questions which 
should be asked at each stage of the process are 
identified. Though by no means exhaustive, 
these follow-up questions are intended to repre- 
sent issues that must be considered to more 
accurately identify the cause(s) of students* dif- 
ficulties. 

Step 1 

Is the student experiencing 
academic difficulty? 

Because of the diversity of student back- 
grounds and the range of abilities typically 
found in regular classrooms, it is to be expected 
that some students will experience academic 
difficulty. However, it is important for teachers 
to understand that very few students experi- 
ence difficulty because of a handicapping condi- 
tion. National incidence figures indicate that 
only 10-12 percent of the student population is 
handicapped (Kaskowitz, 1977; Ortiz and Yates, 
1983). Handicapping conditions include mental 
retardation, hearing and vision impairments, 
emotional disturbance, physical and health im- 
pairments, deaf-blindness, multiple handicaps, 
and specific learning disabilities. Linguistic, 
cultural, socioeconomic and other background 
differences are not considered handicapping 
conditions. As a matter of fact, the special 
education assessment process must clearly 
document that a student's learning difficulties 
are not the result of factors such as limited 
knowledge of English or lack of opportunities to 
learn. Consequently, prereferral interventions 
aimed at identifying the sources of the problem 
and improving the student's performance in the 
mainstream should be attempted before refer- 
ral to special education is considered. 

Step 2 

Are the curricula and instructional 
materials known to be effective for 
language minority students? 

A beginning point in addressing the question 
of whether curricula and/or instructional mate- 
rials are effective for second language learners 
is to examine achievement patterns in a district 
or on an individual campus. Representation of 
students at the high, middle, and low levels of 
standardized acl* evement scores snould be pro- 
portional with the ethnic composition of the 



educational unit being studied. If LEP students 
historically make the lowest achievement 
scores, or are overrepresented in special educa- 
tion, particularly in the category of learning 
disabilities, indications are that either the cur- 
riculum is ineffective for these students or that 
it has been poorly implemented. The curricula 
and instructional materials should be reviewed 
to determine whether they present both minor- 
ity and majority perspectives and contributions 
and to determine whether they are relevant to 
students* language and culture. If student fail- 
ure can be attributed to the use of inappropriate 
curricula or to ineffective instructional materi- 
als, then referrals to special education are un- 
warranted. Efforts, instead, should focus on 
modifying or creating more effective instruc- 
tional programs. 

Program Development and Adaptation 

Special language programs exemplify the 
program development phase suggested by the 
prereferral model. The recognition that limit- 
ed-English-proficient students cannot learn if 
they do not understand or speak the language 
of instruction led to the development of bilin- 
gual education and English-as-a-second-lan- 
guage programs. Less recognized, perhaps, is 
that regular classroom teachers must also adapt 
the curriculum and instruction for language 
minority students who do not qualify for special 
language programs and for students who have 
been exited from bilingual education or ESL. 
Although these students have good conversa- 
tional English skills, many do not have the 
cognitive academic language skills (Cummins, 
1984) needed to handle the language used by 
teachers in instruction and that is found in 
textbooks. Rather than treat these language 
minority students as though they were native 
speakers of English, teachers must incorporate 
language development activities into the cur- 
riculum to help students expand and refine 
their English language skills to a level commen- 
surate with English-speaking peers. Language 
development programs are also important for 
students from lower socioeconomic status envi- 
ronments who have intact language skills for 
the purposes of communication at home and in 
their community, but because of differences in 
experiences do not have language skills, even in 
their primary language, which match the lin- 
guistic demands of the bilingual/ESL classroom. 
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Unless these language skills are taught, such 
students will be predisposed to school failure. 

Step 3 

Has the problem been validated? 

Identification of a student "problem" typical- 
ly involves a judgment that the behavior is 
deviant from the norm. In the case of language 
minority students, the norm or reference group 
must represent the child's linguistic and cultur- 
al community. Several factors must be consid- 
ered before the conclusion that behavior is 
abnormal can be validated, including observa- 
tion and data collection in the following areas 
(Tucker, 1981): 

L Inter- and intra-setting comparisons to mea- 
sure the extent to which the perceived prob- 
lem is manifested across different occasions 
and settings. 

2. Inter-individual comparisons must also be 
made to assess whether the perceived prob- 
lem behaviors differ from those of other stu- 
dents in the class. The cultural, linguistic, 
socioeconomic and other relevant character- 
istics of the comparison group must be simi- 
lar to those of the target student. 

3. Inter-teacher perceptions to identify any 
teacher- or setting-specific problems that 
may exist, as is the case when similar prob- 
lems fail to be noted by th 3 student's other 
teachers. 

4. Parental perceptions to determine whether 
parents confirm the school's perceptions. In 
such cases it is more likely that a problem 
exists. 

5. Analysis of student work samples and behav- 
ior to determine *,he specific nature of the 
perceived problem. The problem should be 
described in precise, measurable terms, rath- 
er than using broad, general descriptors such 
as "below grade level in math," "cannot read 
well," or "has a short attention span." Work 
samples and behavioral analyses can also 
help develop hypotheses about the source of 
the difficulty. Is the student experiencing 
difficulty with division because she/he can- 
not multiply? Does the student fail to meet 
expectations for classroom behavior because 
the norms are different from those of his 
home or community? Work samples are par- 
ticularly important for students in bilingual 
education programs in that they serve to 
verify, or question, results obtained from 



standardized achievement tests which do not 
usually include representative samples of 
ethnic or language minority groups and 
which do not measure native language skills 
or achievement. 

Step 4 

Is there evidence of systematic efforts 
to identify the source of difficulty and 
to take corrective action? 

Since failure itself is a multi-faceted phe- 
nomenon, it is likely that the solution, too, will 
involve more than one aspect of the child's 
school experience. Solutions must be ap- 
proached from various perspectives, to include 
teacher-, student-, curriculum- and instruction- 
related factors. Thus, in some instances, cor- 
rective actions include professional development 
and training for teachers; in other cases, the 
student may have to be taught prerequisite 
skills; in still other situations, a redirection of 
curricula and evaluation of instructional pro- 
grams may be required. 

Teacher Characteristics 

Teachers may not possess the knowledge, 
skills and experience necessary to effectively 
meet the needs of students from diverse cultur- 
al, linguistic and socioeconomic backgrounds. 
When teacher and student characteristics dif- 
fer along any or all of these dimensions, the 
potential for conflict and failure increases con- 
siderably. According to Gay (1981), such differ- 
ences are often manifested as conflicts which 
are substantive (e.g., disagreement over educa- 
tional goals), procedural (e.g., mismatch of 
teaching and learning styles) or interpersonal 
(e.g., culturally relevant behaviors interpreted 
as behavior "problems"). All three conditions 
affect teaching effectiveness and a student's 
ability to profit from instruction. It is, there- 
fore, essential to examine the effectiveness of 
instruction, including the teacher's quali- 
fications, experience, and teachinghistory, dur- 
ing the prereferral process. Examples of ques- 
tions to be asked about teacher-related variables 
are given in figure 2. 

Teaching style. Teachers are predisposed to 
teach in ways that correspond to their own 
learning styles (Ramirez and Castaneda, 1974). 
This poses few difficulties for students whose 
learning styles correspond to the teacher's 
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teaching style, but can be devastating for those 
whose styles are incompatible with the instruc- 
tional approaches being used. Teachers can 
maximize learning by using a variety of tech- 
niques when they deliver instruction thus giv- 
ing all students the opportunity to utilize their 
own modality preferences or cognitive styles. 
This can be achieved by the use of multi-senso- 
ry teaching aids, learning centers where stu- 
dents can learn material in a variety of ways, 
diversified grouping patterns, variations in re- 
inforcement systems, and so forth. Additional- 
ly, students can be taught to use alternative 
learning styles thus increasing their chances of 
being successful, regardless of task conditions. 

Teacher Expectations and Perceptions. 

Teachers sometimes judge students' compe- 
tence on the basis of race, sex, socioeconomic, 
linguistic and cultural differences, rather than 
on actual abilities (Bergen and Smith, 1966; 
Jackson and Cosca, 1974; Rist, 1970; Ysseldyke, 
Algozzine, Richey, and Graden, 1982). Re- 
search on teacher expectations (Good and Bro- 
phy, 1973) further suggests that teachers dif- 
ferentially interact with students for whom they 
hold low expectations. For example, they wait 
less time for students to respond, offer fewer 
opportunities to learn, focus on student behav- 
ior and discipline rather than academic work, 
reinforce inappropriate behaviors, seat low ex- 
pectation students further away and call on 
them less frequently. Differential behaviors 
have also been noted in the treatment of boys 
and girls. Teachers with traditional sex role 
stereotypes may do a task for girls but give boys 



extended directions to complete the activity, 
interpret girls* silence as ignorance versus in- 
terpreting boys* silence as evidence of thought 
and reflection, and provide girls with less feed- 
back, positive or negative, than boys (Sadker 
andSadker, 1982). As the quality of instruction 
is diminished over time, for specific groups of 
students this alone could explain differences in 
achievement levels. Patterns of teacher-pupil 
interactions should be analyzed to determine 
whether they facilitate or hinder student per- 
formance. Additionally, teachers* expectations 
should be evaluated to ensure that they are 
neither too high nor too low, since student frus- 
tration and failure can occur under either con- 
dition. 

Student Characteristics 

The complexity of providing appropriate in- 
structional opportunities is immediately appar- 
ent when one considers the diversity of charac- 
teristics among language minority students. 
Those characteristics discussed in the following 
sections (and see figure 3) serve only to suggest 
the range of student variables which must be 
considered in planning instruction. A com- 
prehensive description of background and expe- 
riences is required to make instruction unique- 
ly appropriate to the student. The prereferral 
process should verify that the teacher has been 
able to tailor instruction to the needs of the 
student in question. Examples of teacher abili- 
ty to accommodate cultural and linguistic di- 
versity are also presented in figure 2. 
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Teacher Variables 

Experiential Background 

• Does the teacher have the training and experience to work effectively with multicultural 
populations? 

• What resources has the teacher utilized in attempting to resolve the problem? 

— district resources (instructional supervisors, inservice training, media and materials) 

— volunteers 

— community resources 

— colleagues 

— external consultants 

— professional associations 

Culture 

• Has the teacher gathered cultural information specific to the student and his/her family? 

— native/traditional versus immigrant group 

— parent interviews 

— student interviews 

— home visits 

• Does the teacher incorporate aspects of the student's culture into the curriculum? 

— pluralistic goals, perspectives 

— integrating information across subject areas versus isolating units or presenting fragmented 
bits of information around holidays, festivals, etc. 

— accurate representation of culture and contributions of the group 

Language Proficiency 

• Are the teacher's language skills adequate to deliver instruction in the student's native 
language? 

• If the student is not in bilingual education, what resources have been utilized to provide native 
language support? 

• Is the teacher adequately trained to provide dual language instruction? English-as-a-second- 
language intervention? 

• Were the student's linguistic characteristics addressed by the teacher in planning instruction? 

— Comprehensible input is provided. 

— Focus of instruction is on meaning rather than error correction. 

— There are opportunities for English language acquisition. 

Teaching Style /Learning Style 

• Is the teacher aware of his/her own preferred teaching style? 

• Is the teacher aware of the student's preferred learning style? 

• Does the teacher use a variety of styles to accommodate various learning styles of students? Is 
the student's style addressed? 

Expectations I Perceptions 

• What are the teacher's perceptions of the student? 

• Are expectations and level of instruction geared to higher levels of thinking? 

• How does the teacher view cultural diversity in the classroom? 

• How do these views influence expectations as well as instructional planning? 
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Figure 3 



Student Variables 



Experiential Background 

• Are there any factors in the student's school histo- 
ry which may be related to the current difficulty? 

— attendance/mobility 

— opportunities to learn 

— program placement(s) 

— quality of prior instruction 

• Are there any variables related to family history 
which may have affected school performance? 

— lifestyle 

— length of residence in the U.S. 

— stress (e.g., poverty, lack of emotional support) 

• Are there any variables related to the student's 
medical history which may have affected school perfor- 
mance? 

— vision — nutrition 

— hearing — trauma or injury 

— illness 

Culture 

• How is the student's cultural background different 
from the culture of the school and larger society? 
(Mattes and Omark, 1984; Saville-Troike, 1978) 

— family (family size and structure, roles, responsi- 
bilities, expectations) 

— aspirations (success, goals) 

— language and communication (rules for adult, 
adult-child, child-child communication, language 
use at home, non-verbal communication) 

— religion (dietary restrictions, role expectations) 

— traditions and history (contact with homeland, rea- 
son for immigration) 

— decorum and discipline (standards for acceptable 
behavior) 

• To what extent are the student's characteristics 
representative of the larger group? 

— continuum of culture (traditional, dualistic, atradi- 
tional [Ramirez and Castaneda, 1974]) 

— degree of acculturation or assimilation 

• Is the student able to function successfully in more 
than one cultural setting? 

• Is the student's behavior culturally appropriate? 
Language Proficiency 

• Whichis the student's dominant language? Which 
is the preferred? 

— settings (school, playground, home, church, etc.) 

— topics (academic subjects, day-to-day interactions) 

— speakers (parents, teachers, siblings, peers, etc.) 

— aspects of each language (syntax, vocabulary, pho- 
nology, use) 

— expressive vs. receptive 

• What is the student's level of proficiency in the 
Drimary language and in English? (Cummins, 1984) 

— interpersonal communication skills 

— cognitive/academic literacy-related skills 



• Are the styles of verbal interaction used in the 
primary language different from those most valued at 
school, in English? (Heath, 1986) 

— label quests (e.g., what's this? who?) 

— meaning quests (adult infers for child, interprets 
or asks for explanation) 

— accounts (generated by teller, information new to 
listener; e.g., show and tell, creative writing) 

— eventcasts (running narrative on events as they 
unfold, or forecast of events in preparation) 

— stories 

• If so, has the student been exposed to those that 
are unfamiliar to him/her? 

• What is the extent and nature of exposure to each 
language? 

— What language(s) do the parents speak to each 
other? 

— Whatlanguage(s) do the parents speak to the child? 

— What languages) do the children use with each 
other? 

— What television programs are seen in each lan- 
guage? 

— Are stories read to the child? In what language(s)? 

• Are student behaviors characteristic of second lan- 
guage acquisition? 

• What types of language intervention has the stu- 
dent received? 

— bilingual vs. monolingual instruction 

— language development, enrichment, remediation 

— additive vs. subtractive bilingualism (transition 
versus maintenance) 

Learning Style 

• Does the student's learning style require curricu- 
1 ar/i nstructi onal accommodatio n? 

— perceptual style differences (e.g., visual vs. audito- 
ry learner) 

— cognitive style differences (e.g., inductive vs. de- 
ductive thinking) 

— preferred style of participation (e.g., teacher vs. 
student directed, small vs. large group) 

• If so, were these characteristics accommodated, or 
were alternative styles taught? 

Motivational Influences 

• Is the student's self-concept enhanced by school 
experiences? 

— school environment communicates respect for cul- 
ture and language 

— student experiences academic and social success 

• Is schooling perceived as relevant and necessary 
for success in the student's family and community? 

— aspirations 

— realistic expectations based on community experi- 
ence 

— culturally different criteria for success 

— education perceived by the community as a tool for 
assimilation 
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Language Proficiency. There is wide diver* 
sity in the language characteristics of LEP stu- 
dents: diversity which at one extreme is de- 
scriptive of individuals reared in communities 
where the primary language is Spanish and at 
the other extreme characteristic of students 
reared in environments where the primary lan- 
guage is English. Determining the point on the 
language continuum which is most characteris- 
tic of students' first and second language skills 
is important to choosing the language of in- 
struction (Ortiz, 1984). Language evaluations 
should produce data which describe the child's 
interpersonal communication skills and should 
emphasize analysis of English pragmatic skills, 
rather than structural accuracy (e.g., correct- 
ness of phonology, syntax, grammar). A focus 
on pragmatic skills is important because LEP 
students will make numerous errors on the 
surface forms of English. Teachers may inaccu- 
rately conclude that these errors suggest a pos- 
sible language disability rather than that they 
verify the student's LEP status. 

Critical to distinguishing learning disabili- 
ties from linguistic differences is the assess- 
ment of a child's academic language proficiency 
(Cummins, 1984). In addition to evaluating 
interpersonal communication skills, assess- 
ments should also measure the literacy-related 
aspects of language. Procedures which capture 
whether a child understands teacher-talk (e.g., 
tests of dictation or story retelling) and whether 
she/he can handle the language found in texts 
(e.g., cloze procedures or comprehension checks 
which tap evaluation or inferential skills) are 
recommended. Unless these skills are mea- 
sured, teachers may attribute low achievement 
to learning disabilities when they may, in fact, 
be related to lack of academic language profi- 
ciency. Frequently, students at greatest risk of 
being misdiagnosed as handicapped are those 
who have received ESL instruction long enough 
to acquire basic interpersonal communication 
skills (approximately 1-2 years), but who need 
more time to develop academic language profi- 
ciency (approximately 5-7 years). 

Culture. Understanding cultural characteris- 
tics is an important aspect of distinguishing 
differences from handicapping conditions. 
While some behaviors do not conform to the 
desired or expected behaviors of the majority 
society, they may, nonetheless, be normal given 
a student's ethnic or cultural group. Such be- 



haviors are best characterized as differences 
rather than handicapping conditions. Educa- 
tors must learn as much as possible about diver- 
sity within cultures, and about the contempo- 
rary culture of students, so they can create 
learning environments and curricula which are 
uniquely compatible with student characteris- 
tics, with expectations and desires of parents, 
and with school and community norms. 

Socioeconomic Status. Developmental pat- 
terns of children from poverty environments 
differ from those of middle class students. When 
children's experiences do not match those ex- 
pected by teachers and schools, teachers may 
attribute school problems to "deficient" envi- 
ronments and may lower their expectations for 
student success (Ortiz and Yates, 1984). Unfor- 
tunately, teachers sometimes fail to recognize 
that economic differences affect cognitive and 
learning styles, causing children to respond in 
different ways to instruction. For example, 
children from lower socioeconomic backgrounds 
may have difficulty processing information or 
profiting from instruction presented from a 
framework of independence and intrinsic moti- 
vation, if they fail to perceive their own effort as 
an important cause of success or failure. These 
students will not be successful unless they are 
taught using strategies compatible with their 
own cognitive orientations and/or until they are 
taught "learning to learn" strategies (e.g., set- 
ting goals, planning for goal attainment, 
sequencing behavior, and intrinsic motivation). 

Exposure to the Curriculum 

The central questions to be answered in de- 
termining whether children have had sufficient 
exposure to the curriculum are whether they 
have been taught the subject or skill and/or 
whethe * this instruction has been interrupted. 
Students experience discontinuity of instruc- 
tion for a variety of reasons, including having to 
stay home to take care of younger brothers and 
sisters in family emergencies, fatigue because 
they work late hours to help support the family, 
or simply because they are experiencing so 
many school-related problems that avoiding 
school is a way of relieving the pain of failure. 
These interruptions of schooling negatively af- 
fect academic achievement and, if not addressed 
in a timely fashion, can have cumulative effects 
devastating to future success. Unless teachers 
provide ways for underachieving students to 
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catch up with peers, learning problems which 
develop are more likely to be associated with 
the lack of opportunity to learn, rather than 
with handicapping conditions. Filling in in- 
structional gaps requires that teachers under- 
stand skill domains (e.g., that reading requires 
that children have an adequate language foun- 
dation and that they master both word recogni- 
tion and comprehension skills), so they can as- 
sess each child's entry level skills and sequence 
instruction accordingly. Figure 4 suggests ar- 
eas which should be explored at this stage. 

B Figure 4 



Higher Cognitive Skills. Cazden (1984) crit- 
icizes school effectiveness research because it 
places too much emphasis on the development 
of skills which are easily quantifiable (e.g., math 
activities in which answers can be judged as 
right or wrong) and virtually ignores instruc- 
tion involving more complex, abstract concepts 
and development of critical thinking skills, the 
outcomes of which are oftentimes difficult to 
measure. Cummins (1984) concurs, indicating 
that the predominant instructional model, in 
regular and special education, is based on task 
analyses which structure learning in small, se- 
quential stepy: students may be able to com- 
plete each step but are sometimes unable to 
reconstruct the whole task because it has been 
stripped of meaning. Task analysis is antithet- 
ical, not only to higher order skill development, 
but in the case of LEP students, to the acquisi- 
tion of English as a second language. Cummins 
recommends, instead, a reciprocal interaction 
model in which the teacher serves as a facilita- 



tor of learning, focuses on higher order cogni- 
tive skills, and integrates language use and 
development into all aspects of curriculum con- 
tent. Such a model is expected to produce more 
effective lear ers and may decrease the need 
for specialized intervention outside the main- 
stream. The prereferral process should describe 
the instructional model being utilized by the 
teacher to determine whether the approach, in 
and of itself, is maintaining low functioning 
levels and reinforcing marginal, semi-depen- 
dent behavior (Harth, 1982). 

Basic Skills. Because special education refer- 
rals are usually concerned with mastery of ba- 
sic skills, the prereferral process should docu- 
ment the extent and nature of prior instruction 
in these areas. Of particular interest is the 
language in which skills were initially taught. 
It is not uncommon for LEP students to be 
referred to special education on the basis of low 
English skills, even though their first schooling 
experiences were in bilingual education pro- 
grams in which basic skills were taught in the 
native language (LI). For these students, a 
referral would be inappropriate until data such 
as the following are analyzed: (a) the child's 
English (L2) and native language proficiency, 

(b) informal assessment results describing level 
of basic skills functioning in LI and L2, 

(c) information about when the transition to 
English language instruction occurred, and 

(d) whether the child was functioning adequate- 
ly in the native language at the time of the 
transition. These data can help determine 
whether the child's problems are pedagogically 
induced as might be the case, for example, if 
English language instruction were begun be- 
fore the child had adequately mastered basic 
skills in LI, or before she/he had acquired ap- 
propriate levels of English language proficien- 
cy- 
Mastery and Practice, Sufficient time must 
be allocated for students to achieve subject or 
skill mastery and for skills practice. Students 
are sometimes engaged in independent practice 
activities before they have demonstrated ade- 
quate understanding of the task, and thus in- 
correct patterns or behaviors are reinforced as 
they work on their own. According to Rosen- 
shine (1983), assuring adequate exposure to the 
curriculum requires that a child demonstrate 
mastery at a level of 95 to 100 percent accuracy. 
Berliner (1984) suggests that teachers check 



Exposure to the Curriculum 

• Were skills in question taught? 

• Did student receive adequate exposure 
to curriculum? 

— in his/her dominant language 

— sufficient practice to achieve mastery 

• Was instruction sensitive to student's 
level of performance? 

— instructional, frustrational, indepen- 
dent levels 

— higher level cognitive skills vs. basic 
skills 

• Was adequate mastery of skills/concepts 
ensured prior to moving on to new materi- 
al? 
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students* understanding during lesson presen- 
tations and that pupils first participate in guid- 
ed or controlled practice during which teachers 
monitor performance to be sure that students 
are working at high levels of accuracy. Only 
then should students be involved in indepen- 
dent, unsupervised activities. At the prerefer- 
ral stages, data are gathered to describe ade- 
quacy of lesson presentations and whether the 
student has had sufficient time to master and 
practice skills. Evidence that the child received 
appropriate instruction, but did not profit from 
it, can later be used to justify a referral for a 
comprehensive assessment. 

Instruction 

Before referring a student, teachers should 
carefully document adaptations of instruction 
and programs which have been attempted to 
improve performance in the mainstream. Adel- 
man (1970) suggests that instruction be care- 
fully sequenced as follows: (a) teach basic skills, 
subjects or concepts; (b) reteach skills or con- 
tent using significantly different strategies or 
approaches for the benefit of students who fail 
to meet expected performance levels after ini- 
tial instruction; and (c) refocus instruction on 
ti e teaching of prerequisite skills for students 
who continue to experience difficulty even after 
approaches and materials have been modified. 
Documentation of this teaching sequence is very 
helpful if the child fails to make adequate 
progress and is subsequently referred to special 
education. Referral committees will be able to 
judge whether the adaptations attempted Mere 
appropriate given the students background 
characteristics. It is possible, for example, that 
a child will fail to learn to read, even after a 
teacher attempts several different reading ap- 
proaches, because the child is being instructed 
in English but is not English proficient. In this 
case, the interventions would be judged inap- 
propriate and other instructional alternatives 
would need to be recommended. Ultimately, if 
the child qualifies for special education servic- 
es, information about prior instruction is in- 
valuable to the development of individualized 
educational programs, because the types of in- 
terventions which work and those which have 
met with limited success are already clearly 
delineated. Figure 5 delineates types of ques- 
tions to be asked about instruction. 




Figure 5 



Instruction should be consistent with what 
is known about language acquisition and about 
the interrelationship between first and second 
language development. Some research litera- 
ture (Cummins, 1984; Krashen, 1982) indicates 
that the native language may provide the foun- 
dation for acquiring English-as-a-second-lan- 
guage skills. Therefore, strong promotion of 
native language conceptual skills may be more 
effective in providing a basis for English litera- 
cy (Cummins, 1984). Conversely, a premature 



Instruction 

• Does the learning environment promote 
intrinsic motivation? 

— relevant activities 

— incorporation of students* interests 

— addressing student needs 

— sensitivity to experiential background 

• Does the teacher use alternative ap- 
proaches when there is evidence of a learn- 
ing difficulty? 

— teach 

— reteach using significantly different ap- 
proaches 

— teach prerequisite skills 

• Does the teacher use strategies that are 
known to be effective for language minori- 
ty students? 

— native language and ESL instruction 

— genuine dialogue with students 

— contextualized instruction 

— collaborative learning 

— self-regulated learning 

• Does the teacher use current approach- 
es to the teaching of ESL? 

— Total Physical Response Approach 
(Asher, 1979) 

— The Natural Approach (Terrell, 1983) 

— Sheltered English Teaching (Northcutt 
and Watson, 1986) 

• Does the teacher use approaches to lit- 
eracy development which focus on mean- 
ingful communication? 

— shared book experiences (Holdaway, 
1979) 

— Graves* Writing Workshop (Graves, 
1983) 

— language experience stories 

— dialogue journals (Staton, 1987) 

— journals 
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shift to English-only instruction, may interrupt 
a natural developmental sequence and may in- 
terfere with intellectual and cognitive develop- 
ment. Teachers need to mediate instruction 
using both the first and the second language 
and integrate English development with sub- 
ject matter instruction. Along with this, teach- 
ers may consider responding to and using 
cultural referents during instruction, respect- 
ing the values and norms of the home culture 
even as the norms of the majority culture are 
being taught (Tikunoff, 1985). Above all, teach- 
ers must communicate high expectations for 
students and a sense of efficacy in terms of their 
own ability to teach culturally and linguistical- 
ly diverse students. 

Evaluation of Instruction 

Obviously, any instructional program must 
involve a continuous monitoring system to 
determine whether goals and objectives are be- 
ing met. In the classroom, evaluation is teach- 
er-driven and requires that teachers continu- 
ously check student progress through daily 
quizzes, six-week examinations, or informal ob- 
servations, for example, and that they provide 
feedback to students about academic progress. 
It does not help to return a student's spelling 
test cr math assignment with answers marked 
wrong but no information as to why responses 
were incorrect and thus, no indication as to how 
performance can be improved. Simply marking 
answers as right or wrong does not clue the 
teacher as to how to modify instruction or plan 
subsequent lessons for students experiencing 
difficulty. A data -based approach involving sim- 
ple, informal observation and analysis of stu- 
dent work samples is more effective in increas- 
ing student achievement (Zigmond and Miller, 
1986). For limited-English-proficient students, 
data must describe the child's functioning lev- 
els in English and the native language. 

The discussions in the preceding sections are 
not exhaustive, but are simply designed to high- 
light that learning problems occur for a variety 
of reasons. These reasons include a lack of 
teacher prepai tioninthe instruction of multi- 
cultural populations, failure to provide instruc- 
tion, instruction that is not consistent with en- 
try level skills or is inappropriately sequenced, 
and/or the absence of a system for evaluating 
and modifying instruction as needed. Conse- 



quently, there will be instances when interven- 
tion will be focused on teachers and programs, 
rather than on students. 

Step 5 

Do student difficulties persist? 

If, after evidence is provided that systematic 
efforts were made to identify the source of 
difficulty and to take corrective action, student 
difficulties persist, the next step in the process 
is to explore other programming alternatives 
within the mainstream. 

Step 6 

Have other programming alternatives 
been tried? 

If the student's problem cannot be resolved 
by the bilingual education or ESL teacher, it 
may be possible for students to be served 
through compensatory education programs 
which provide remedial instruction (i.e., Chap- 
ter 1, migrant education, or tutorial programs). 
If such placements are not readily available, 
referral to special education can become a "trig- 
ger" response when teachers are unable to im- 
prove students' achievement. 

Effective use of compensatory programs as 
an alternative to referral requires that teachers 
understand the purpose of these alternative 
programs and that they be familiar with eligi- 
bility criteria for placement (which students are 
served by which program). Procedures to coor- 
dinate consideration for eligibility across such 
programs should be developed. For example, 
when tests and other measures used to deter- 
mine eligibility vary from program to program, 
data gathered during assessment for one pro- 
gram may not necessarily provide information 
that would qualify a student for another, more 
appropriate, service. Such parallel yet separate 
processes tend to hinder timely services to stu- 
dents who need them, and increase the burden 
of testing for both assessment personnel and 
students. 

Finally, it is important that alternative pro- 
grams be supplemental to, rather than a 
replacement for, regular classroom instruction 
and that appropriateness of instruction provid- 
ed by such services is evaluated as carefully as 
was instruction in the classroom (see Step 4). 
Unless these issues are addressed, mis- 
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placements in special education can continue to 
occur despite the availability of these options 
(Garcia, 1984). 

Step 7 

Do difficulties continue in spite of 
alternatives? 

If mainstream alternatives prove to be of no 
avail, then a referral to special education is 
appropriate. The evidence most critical to de- 
termining eligibility will accompany the refer- 
ral, i.e., verification that (a) the school's curric- 
ulum is appiopriate; (b) the child's problems 
are documented across settings and personnel, 
not only in school, but also at home; 
(c) difficulties are present both in the native 
language and in English; (d) the child has been 
taught but has not made satisfactory progress; 
fe) the teacher has the qualifications and expe- 
rience to effectively teach the student; and 
(f) instruction has been continuous, appro- 
priately sequenced, and has included teaching 
of skills prerequisite to success. A child who 
does not learn after this type of systematic, 
quality intervention is a likely candidate for 
special education. The referral indicates that a 
decision has been reached that the child cannot 
be served by regular education programs alone 
and that she/he may be handicapped. A com- 
prehensive assessment is requested to deter- 
mine the nature of the handicapping condition. 

While at first glance the model may seem 
overwhelming, several factors should be kept in 
mind. First of all, the model suggests the char- 
acteristics of effective instruction and thus can 
be used proactively to develop classroom envi- 
ronments conducive to student success. More- 
over, it pinpoints variables which influence stu- 
dent performance, making it easier for teachers 
to diagnose causes of problems and to attempt 
solutions. When interventions attempted by 
teachers fail to yield improver 7 performance, 
Teacher Assist? Teams prr r iie a relatively 
simple and cost-effective veh ; d' for providing 
additional support to regular mssroom teach- 
ers in the problem-solving process. 

Summary 

Prereferral intervention should be a formal 
process, governed by a clearly recognizable set 
of procedures, accepted and followed by all 



personnel on a district or campus-wide basis, 
and located under the jurisdiction of regular 
education. There are major benefits to be 
gained from the successful implementation of 
such a process. Serving students in the main- 
stream is more cost effective than placement in 
special education, particularly if the student is 
underachieving, but not handicapped. More 
importantly, perhaps, are the long-term bene- 
fits for students themselves who will have a 
greater chance of achieving their social, politi- 
cal, and economic potential because they are 
provided an appropriate education. Unless 
dropout rates among LEP students are de- 
creased and academic achievement of these stu- 
dents is improved, the loss of earning power, 
and the concomitant drain on society's resourc- 
es, will continue to be astronomical. Develop- 
ment of prereferral interventions, in which the 
major goal is to improve the effectiveness of 
regular education for language minority stu- 
dents, seems a very cost-effective investment in 
the future. 
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Appendix F 



Exceptional Education Information Update — 

Bulletin No, 93-1 



DATE: 



February 1993 



TO: 



District Administrators, CESA Administrators, CHCEB Administrators, 
Directors of Special Education, Special Education Program Designees, 
Directors of Pupil Services, Directors of Instruction, Local Vocational 
Education Coordinators, and Other Interested Parties 



FROM: 



Juanita S. Pawlisch, Ph.D., Assistant Superintendent 
Division for Handicapped Children and Pupil Services 



SUBJECT: New IEP Transition Planning and Service Requirements 

This bulletin is to alert all secondary administrators, educators, and pupil services 
staff of new federal regulations that affect current implementation of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). The revised legislation requires significant 
involvement of high school interdisciplinary staff, community agency staff, and the 
individual student when planning and delivering transition services. All students with 
disabilities must receive these services through their individualized education program 
(IEP) by age 16. The department will be monitoring districts for their compliance with 
the new rejgulations and this bulletin will assist to clarify the requirements. 

Students with disabilities specified in Subchapter V of Chapter 115, Wis. Stats, and 
IDEA amendments are "any person under the age of 21 years . . . with the following 
conditions . . . (who) may require educational services to supplement or replace regular 
education: 

1. Orthopedic impairment, 

2. Cognitive disability or other developmental disability, 

3. Hearing handicap, 

4. Visual handicap, 

5. Speech or language handicap, 

6. Emotional disturbance, 

7. Learning disability. 

8. Autism 

9. Traumatic brain injury 
10. Other health impairment." 

As described in Exceptional Education Information Update Bulletin No. 91.6, amend- 
ments to IDEA, formerly known as the Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA), took 
effect October 30, 1990, and require that all students wi 4 h disabilities, at least by age 16, 
have transition services provided to them. The planning for the delivery of transition 
services to students with disabilities must occur through the IEP and include multi- 
disciplinary and multi-agency responsibilities and coordinated instruction, community 
experiences, employment objectives, and other post-school adult living objectives. The 
responsibility to provide appropriate transition services to students with disabilities is to 
be a shared responsibility among general educators, vocational educators, employmenc 
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specialists (including DVR), post-secondary educators, social service and mental health 
specialists, and special educators. 

Federal rules to implement IDEA were announced September 29, 1992 and took effect 
November 13, 1992. Excerpts from those rules which affect the delivery of transition 
services are attached to this bulletin. In order to effectively implement these require- 
ments, educators will need to reconcsptualize the delivery of special education at the 
secondary level; school and community agencies' administration will need to change and 
develop transition poiicies; and school administration will need to provide leadership to 
ensure the inclusion of students with disabilities in all high school programs that will 
improve their successful transition from school to post-secondary education and train- 
ing, employment, and independent living. The following numbered requirements are 
excerpts from the rules pertinent to transition: 

1. Anytime the IEP committee considers transition services (as defined in the legisla- 
tion), it MUST 

• make "when appropriate, a statement of the interagency responsibilities or linkag- 
es or both" for transition services, (20 USC 1401(a)(20)) 

• "invite a representative of any other agency that is likely to be responsible for 
providing or paying for transition services" to the IEP meeting, (34 CFR 
300.344(c)(l)(ii)) 

• in the event that the agency does not attend, "take other steps to obtain the 
participation of the other agency in the planning of any transition services," and 
(34 CFR 300.344(c)(3)) 

• invite the student to the meeting. (34 CFR 300.344(c)(l)(i)) 
Suggestions to implement this requirement: 

Under IDEA, the school district is the agency responsible for initiating the multi- 
agency linkages and multi-disciplinary collaboration for transition services through 
the IEP process. In order to achieve this, districts will need to provide training 
opportunities to their staff that apprise them of existing community agencies and 
respective responsibilities for transition services. This is best accomplished through 
participation in other agencies' training programs, or by presentations to school staff 
from professionals from community agencies. 

In order to effect multi-disciplinary and multi-agency collaboration in the IEP, it is 
necessary to develop at the administrative level, interdepartmental policies and 
interagency agreements that define the process, allocate the staff, and commit the 
time and resources to services. Practically speaking, a classroom teacher neither has 
the time to coordinate all the transition components of an individual student's IEP, or 
the authority to appoint colleagues and community agency staff to the IEP committee. 
Further, the school district cannot commit the resources of another community 
agency to assist the student in the transition process. The Department of Education 
foresaw this uilemma and addressed it in this comment: 

The Secretary recognizes that LEAs do not have the authority to commit the 
resources of another agency. However, the SEAis responsible — through the use 
of interagency agreements required under 34 CFR 300. 152, or other means — to 
ensure that services that would have been provided by other agencies will 
continue to be provided, either by those agencies, or by the LEA responsible for 
providing FAPE to the child. In accordance with 34 CFR 300.150, States may 
not permit LEAs to use funds under this part to provide or pay for 
services that would have been paid for by a health or other agency 
pursuant to policy or practice but for the fact that these services are 
now included in a student's IEP .... (emphasis added) 




The following are suggestions for specific content of agreements: 

• Role of local agency staff in IEP development 

• Agency services for students still in school 

• Agency eligibility qualifications for EEN students 

• Process for contacting agency, referring students 

• Funding issues, contracting 

• Confidentiality protections 

• Role of school in Individual Written Rehabilitation Plan, Individual Service Plan, 
and Individual Treatment Plan development 

• Qualification process for Supported Employment for EEN students 

• Qualification process for subminimum wage 

• Age limitations 

• Social Security Administration involvement 

• Post-secondary education services for EEN students: application procedures, 
entrance tests, adaptations, financial planning assistance, recruitment of EEN stu- 
dents 

• Commitment to support services 

• Process for FEN students taking university/VTAE courses while still in high 
school 

• Process for EEN students becoming apprentices 

• Application of the Americans with Disabilities Act requirements to EEN students' 
programs, work-study, community involvement 

• Transition process for EEN students in corrections, Child Caring Institutions, 
hospitals, and to and from community 

• Job Training Partnership Act programs relationship to schools 

• Process for student follow-up, and transition services evaluation 

Students should be prepared for their participation at their IEP meeting through 
their special education program and should be invited to attend through a notice 
similar to the one their parents receive. Districts will need to provide students with 
disabilities a relevant career education program and a self-advocacy curriculum, 
which includes their rights under federal laws. Districts must prepare students to 
choose realistic transition goals in their own program development, and to demon- 
strate self-sufficiency and adult responsibility after high school. 

2. When the IEP committee will be considering transition services (always by age 16), 
the parent must be notified of the fact and that their child will also be invited. 
(34 CFR 300.345(b)(2)(ii)) 

Suggestions to implement this requirement: 

Districts need to add to their parent notices of IEP meetings that transition 
services will be discussed, specific community agencies will be invited to attend, and 
their child will be invited to attend. 

3. The "coordinated set of activities" for transition services which the IEP committee 
develops must "be based on the individual student's needs, taking into account the 
student's preferences and interests " (34 CFR 300.18(b)(1)) 

Suggestions to implement this requirement: 

In order for students with disabilities to make realistic career choices, express 
their preferences and interests, and be prepared for post-secondary education, adult 
living, and employment as required, they need to have been included, according to the 
IEP committee's individually tailored program, in a relevant developmental career 
education program K-12 (Wisconsin Developmental Guidance Model) and an Educa- 
tion for Employment program which are mandated for all students in Wisconsin. 
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Unfortunately, many students with disabilities have not been included in these 
programs. District policies should ensure that by age 16, EEN students receive 
career education which includes all the mandated content and prepares them for the 
programming decisions they must make. 

The rules require inviting the student to express her/his preferences at the IEP 
meeting. The IEP committee must take into account the student's preferences. If the 
student does not attend the IEP meeting, the district must "take other steps to ensure 
that the student's preferences and interests are considered." (34 CPR 300.344(c)(2)) 
4. The transition services the IEP committee designs MUST include "needed activities 
in the areas of: 

• instruction, 

• community experiences, 

• the development of employment objectives, 

• the development of other post-school adult living objectives, 

• if appropriate, acquisition of daily living skills, 

• if appropriate, functional vocational evaluation," 

or document why not. (emphasis added) (34 CFR 300.18(b)(2) and 300.346(b)) 
Suggestions to implement this requirement: 

A. Instruction — Suggested Curricular Areas 

1. Financial Management 

2. Career and Vocational Education 

3. College Preparatory 

4. Daily Living Skills (When Appropriate) 

5. Recreation, Leisure Skills 

6. Transportation, Mobility 

7. Self-advocacy 

8. Job Finding 

9. Personal/Family Relationships 

B. Community Experiences — Suggested Activities 

L Work- study 

2. Youth Apprenticeships 

3. Job Shadowing 

4. Work Site Visitations and Presentations 

5. Public Transportation Experiences 

6. Shopping Experiences 

7. Recreation Experiences, Clubs 

8. College and Technical School Experiences 

9. Apartment/House Management Experiences (Maintenance, Financial, 
Domestic, Personal Skills) 

10. Adult Service Agency Experiences 

11. Volunteer Experiences — Youth Service 

12. Child Care 

13. Student Organizations 

C. Employment Objectives — Suggested Options 

1. Competitive Employment — No Support 

2. Competitive Employment — On the Job Training 

3. JTPA Programs 

4. District Co-op Programs 

5. Work-study 
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6. Youth Apprenticeships 

7. Junior Achievement 

8. Entrepreneurial Model 

9. Job Corps 

10. Supported Employment 

11. School Based Training 

12. Transitional or Time-Limited Employment Training 

13. Supported Job — Subminimum Wage (Approval through the Department of 
Industry, Labor, and Human Relations and U.S. Department of Labor) 

14. Supported Job — Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 

15. Enclave Model 

16. Mobile Work Crew 

17. Full-time/Part-time 

18. Job Sharing 

19. Job Creating 

20. Job Placement Services 

21. Job Matching 

22. Job Counseling 

D. Post-school Adult Living Objectives — Suggested Options 

1. Independent Living (No Need for Support) 

2. Independent Living (Time-Limited Support) 

3. Independent Living (Ongoing, But Infrequent Support) 

4. Independent Living (Daily Support) 

5. Supervised Apartment 

6. Group Home Living (Supervision) 

7. Group Home Living (Supervision and Training) 

8. Group Home Living (Skilled Nursing) 

9. With Roommate 

10. With Family or Relative 

11. Semi-independent Living Services 

12. Intermediate Care Facility (ICF)— On-going support 

13. Waivered Services 

14. Adult Foster Care 

15. Adult Nursing Home 

16. Long Term Support Services 

17. Community Options Program 

18. Family Support Program 

E. Daily Living Skills (When Appropriate) — Suggested Curricular Areas 

1. Self-advocacy, Assertiveness Training 

2. Parenting 

3. Community Resource Utilization 

4. Citizenship — Awareness, Participation 

5. Money Management 

6. Meal Preparation 

7. Housekeeping and Maintenance 

8. Self Care — Hygiene 

9. Recreation, Leisure 

10. Purchasing Food and Clothing 

11. Mental health 

12. Physical health 
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F. Functional Vocational Evaluation (When Appropriate) 

Another definition of "functional" assessment is the popular term, "authentic" 
assessment. For many students with disabilities, standardized vocational assess- 
ment, including interest inventories, are invalid, unreliable, and in some cases, 
discriminatory against the student's disability. In the arena of vocational assess- 
ment, the evaluation's purpose must be to improve the services and to facilitate 
the student's completion of a vocational education program. The assessment must 
focus on the interactions of the student with instructors, peers, and employers. 
Training needs, work demands, environments, and necessary adaptations are 
also key issues. 

There is no magic recipe for a functional vocational assessment since it is based 
on the concept of measuring student performance on actual job tasks or vocational 
activities in a realistic, authentic environment. For those occupationally specific 
tasks, the assessment should be conducted by the vocational educator or employ- 
er. The functional vocational assessment should provide information about the 
student's preferences, behavior, learning style, need for assistive devices, initia- 
tive, communication needs, physical and mental endurance, medical status, 
transportation needs, specific work skills, and specific methods of training and 
instruction needed. 

All assessment should be conducted within the context of the multi-disciplin- 
ary team (M-Team) evaluation and IEP; recorded in the "present levels of perfor- 
mance" or "evaluation" sections of the IEP document; utiJ'zed to measure student 
progress, appropriateness of program, and need for modifications in program to 
enhance student success; communicated to students to assist them to understand 
their strengths, limitations, the job market, and make career decisions; and be 
discussed with instructors, guidance counselors, employers and community ser- 
vice staff to provide necessary supports and adaptations for successful vocational 
experiences. 

Rehabilitation counseling services are related services and must be provided by 
qualified personnel, when determined by the IEP committee as necessary for the 
student to benefit from special education, "in individual or group sessions that focus 
specifically on: 

• career development, 

• employment preparation, 

• achieving independence, 

• and integration into the workplace 

• and community, of a student with a disability." (34 CFR 300.16(b)(10)) 
Suggestions to implement this requirement: 

In the commen t section of the rules the Education Department states: 

The Report of the House Committer on Education and Labor on Public Law 101- 
476 describes rehabilitation counseling as an important related service in 
special education, as well as an important transition service in preparing 
students with disabilities for employment or post-secondary education. In 
addition, the report states, 'It is the intent of the Committee that rehabilitation 
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counseling ... be provided to all students with disabilities for wh om this service 
is necessary for the achievement of the individualized education program. ' 

Because 'rehabilitation counseling services' is a type of related service under 
'counseling services' in part B, public agencies must provide that service to any 
student with a disability, if the IEP team determines that ';he service is required 
to assist the student to benefit from special education. As indicated in the 
comment that follows, rehabilitation counseling may be provided by existing 
LEA staff, if they are qualified under (the rules) to provide those services in 
areas appropriate to their disciplines. 

The Secretary believes that existing school staff (e.g., prevocational counsel- 
ors, work-study coordinators, or special education teachers), who are 
qualified . . . should be permitted to provide rehabilitation counseling services 
appropriate to their disciplines. 

It is generally recommended that school districts view and utilize rehabilitation 
counseling in a manner similar to guidance counseling and school social work 
services. Rehabilitation counselors assigned to the school role should have caseloads 
determined by the extent of individual students' needs. The fiscal and administrative 
issues of which agency or party (school, DVR, or third party) is responsible for 
providing and/or funding rehabilitation counseling services may need to be addressed 
locally through formal interagency agreements. 
6. Assistive technology devices and services MUST be provided if the IEP committee 
determines they are necessary. (34 CFR 300.308) 
Suggestions to implement this requirement: 

Assistive technology is an important rule because of the concomitant responsibili- 
ties of medical and rehabilitation agencies to fund, evaluate the need for, and provide 
assistive technology services and devices. The rule on assistive technology service 
specifically cites "coordinating . . . other . . . services with assistive technology devic- 
es, such as those associated with existing education and rehabilitation plans and 
programs," which is part of the transition process. (34 CFR 300.6(d)) 
The Department of Education's comments to this rule in part state: 

The requirement in the (rule) limits the provision of assistive technology to 

educational relevancy — i.e., an assistive technology device or service is only 

required if it is determined, through the IEP process, to be 

1. special education, as defined in (the rules), 

2. a related service, as defined in (the rules), or 

3. supplementary aids and services required to enable a child to be educated in 
the least restrictive environment. 

The Secretary believes that the (rules) limit the provision of assistive tech- 
nology devices and services to those situations in which they are required in 
order for a child to receive FAPE .... 

Procedures for determining the need for assistive technology 
services . . . is . . . part of the individual evaluation of each child 
(M-Team), . . . done by qualified individuals .... IDEA funds . . . may be used 
to obtain the necessary expertise, and, if appropriate, to train existing school 
personnel. 
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IDEA Rules, Corrections, and Appendixes (Interpretations) 
Impacting Transition Services to Students With Disabilities 
(Published September 29 and October 27, 1992) 



300.17 Special education. 

(a) (1) As used in this part, the term "special 
education" means specially designed instruc- 
tion, at no cost to the parents, to meet the 
unique needs of a child with a disability, includ- 
ing— 

(1) Instruction conducted in the class- 
room, in the home, in hospitals and institutions, 
and in other settings; and 

(ii) Instruction in physical education. 

(2) The term includes speech pathology, 
or any other related service, if the service con- 
sists of specially designed instruction, at no cost 
to the parents, to meet the unique needs of a 
child with a disability, and is considered special 
education rather than a related service under 
State standards. 

(3) The term also includes vocational ed- 
ucation if it consists of specially designed 
instruction, at no cost to the parents, to meet 
the unique needs of a child with a disability. 

(b) The terms in this definition are de- 
fined as follows: 

(1) "At no cost" means that all specially 
designed instruction is provided without charge, 
but does not preclude incidental fees that are 
normally charged to nondisabled students or 
their parents as a part of the regular education 
program. 

(2) "Physical education" is defined as fol- 
lows: 

(i) The term means the development of— 

(A) Physical and motor fitness; 

(B) Fundamental motor skills and pat- 
terns; and 

(C) Skills in aquatics, dance, and individ- 
ual and group games and sports (including 
intramural and lifetime sports). 

(ii) The term includes special physical ed- 
ucation, adaptive physical education, movement 
education, and motor development. 

(3) Vocational education means orga- 
nized educational programs that are directly 
related to the preparation of individuals for 
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paid or unpaid employment, or for additional 
preparation for a career requiring other than a 
baccalaureate or advanced degree. 

Note 1: The definition ofspecial education is a particularly 
important one under these regulations, since a child does not 
have a disability under this part unless he or she needs special 
education. (See the definition of children with disabilities in 
section 300.7.) The definition of related services (section 300.16) 
also depends on this definition, since a related service must be 
necessary for a child to benefit from special education* There- 
fore, if a child does not need special education, there can be no 
related services, and the child is not a child with a disability and 
is therefore not covered under the Act. 

Note 2: The above definition of vocational education is 
taken from the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended 
by Public Law 94-482. Under that Act, "vocational education" 
includes industrial arts andconsumer and homemaking educa- 
tion programs. 

300.18 Transition services. 

(a) As used in this part, "transition ser- 
vices" means a coordinated set of activities for a 
student, designed within an outcome-oriented 
process, that promotes movement from school 
to post-school activities, including post-second- 
ary education, vocational training, integrated 
employment (including supported employment), 
continuing and adult education, adult services, 
independent living, or community participation. 

(b) The coordinated set of activities de- 
scribed in paragraph (a) of th:s section must — 

(1) Be based on the individual student's 
needs, taking into account the student's prefer- 
ences and interests; and 

(2) Include 

(i) Instruction; 

(ii) Community experiences; 

(iii) The development of employment and 
other post-school adult living objectives; and 

(iv) If appropriate, acquisition of laily liv- 
ing skills and functional vocational evaluation. 
(Authority: 20 USC 1401(aX19)) 

Note: Transition services for students with disabilities 
may be special education, if they are provided as specially 
designed instruction, or related services, if they are required to 
assist a student with a disability to benefit from special educa- 
tion. The list of activities in paragraph (b) is not intended to be 
exhaustive. 
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300.344 Participants in meetings* 

(a) General. The public agency shall en- 
sure that each meeting includes the following 
participants: 

(1) A representative of the public agency, 
other than the child's teacher, who is qualified 
to provide, or supervise the provision of, special 
education. 

(2) The child's teacher. 

(3) One or both of the child's parents sub- 
ject to section 300.345, 

(4) The child, if appropriate. 

(5) Other individuals at the discretion of 
the parent or agency. 

(b) Evaluation personnel. For a child 
with a disability who has been evaluated for the 
first time, the public agency shall ensure — 

(1) That a member of the evaluation team 
participates in the meeting; or 

(2) That the representative of the public 
agency, vhe child's teacher, or some other per- 
son is present at the meeting, who is knowl- 
edgeable about the evaluation procedures used 
with the child and is familiar with the results of 
the evaluation. 

(c) Transition services participants. 
(1) If a purpose of the meeting is the consider- 
ation of transition services for a student, the 
public agency shall invite — 

(1) The student; and 

(ii) A representative of any other agency 
that is likely to be responsible for providing or 
paying for transition services. 

(2) If the student does not attend, the 
public agency shall take other steps to ensure 
that the student's preferences and interests are 
considered; and 

(3) If an agency invited to send a repre- 
sentative to a meeting does not do so, the public 
agency shall take other steps to obtain the par- 
ticipation of the other agency in the planning of 
any transition services. 

(Authority: 20 USC 1401(aX19), (aX20); 1412(2XB), (4), (6); 
1414(aX5)) 

Note 1: In deciding which teacher will participate in 
meetings on a child's IEP, the agency may wish to consider the 
following possibilities: 

(a) For a child with a disability who is receiving special 
education, the teacher could be the child's special education 
teacher. If the child's disability is a speech impairment, the 
teacher could be the speech-language pathologist. 



(b) For a child with a disability who is being considered for 
placement in special education, the teacher could be the child's 
regular teacher, or a teacher qualified to provide education in 
the type of program in which the child may be placed, or both. 

(c) 1 f the child is not in school or has more than one teacher, 
the agency may designate which teacher will participate in the 
meeting. 

Either the teaclror or the agency representative should be 
qualified in the area of the child's suspected disability. 

For a child whose primary disability is a speech or language 
impairment, the evaluation personnel participating under 
paragraph (bXl)ofthis section would normally be the speech- 
language patV"<1ogist. 

Note 2: i>. i(?r paragraph (c) of this section, the public 
agency is required to invite each student to participate in his or 
her IEP meeting, if a purpose of the meeting is the consider- 
ation oftransition services for the student. For all students who 
are 16 years of age or older, one of the purposes of the annual 
meeting will always be the planningof transition services, since 
transition services are a required component of the IEP for 
these students. 

For a studentyoungerthan age 16, iftransition services are 
initially discussed at a meeting that does not include the 
student, the public agency is responsible for ensuring that, 
before a decision about transition services for the student is 
made, a subsequent IEP meeting is conducted for that purpose, 
and the student is invited to the meeting. 

300.345 Parent participation. 

(a) Each public agency shall take steps to 
ensure that one or both of the parents of the 
child with a disability are present at each meet- 
ing or are afforded the opportunity to partici- 
pate, including — 

(1) Notifying parents of the meeting ear- 
ly enough to ensure that they will have an 
opportunity to attend; and 

(2) Scheduling the meeting at a mutually 
agreed on time and place. 

(b) (1) The notice under paragraph (a)(1) of 
this section must indicate the purpose, time, 
and location of the meeting and who will be in 
attendance; 

(2) If a purpose of the meeting is the con- 
sideration of transition services for a student, 
the notice must also — 

(i) Indicate this purpose; 

(ii) Indicate that the agency will invite 
the student; and 

(iii) Identify any other agency that will be 
invited to send a representative. 

(c) If neither parent can attend, the pub- 
lic agency shall use other methods to ensure 
parent participation, including individual or 
conference telephone calls. 
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(d) A meeting may be conducted without 
a parent in attendance if the public agency is 
unable to convince the parents that they should 
attend. In this case the public agency must 
have a record of its attempts to arrange a mutu- 
ally agreed on time and place such as — 

(1) Detailed records of telephone calls 
made or attempted and the results of those 
calls; 

(2) Copies of correspondence sent to the 
parents and any responses received; and 

(3) Detailed records of visits made to the 
parent's home or place of employment and the 
results of those visits. 

(e) The public agency shall take whatev- 
er action is necessary to ensure that the parent 
understands the proceedings at a meeting, in- 
cluding arranging for an interpreter for parents 
with deafness or whose native language is other 
than English. 

(f) The public agency shall give the par- 
ent, on request, a copy of the IEP. 

(Authority: 20 USC 140l(aX20); 1412(2XB),(4),(6); 1414(a)(5)) 
Note: The notice in paragraph (a) of this section could also 
inform parents that they may bring other people to the meet- 
ing. As indicated in paragraph (c)ofthis section, the procedure 
used to notify parents (whether oral or written or both) is left 
to the discretion of the agency, but the agency must keep a 
record of its efforts to contact parents. 

300.346 Content of individualized educa- 
tion program. 

(a) General. The IEP for each child must 
include — 

(1) A statement of the child's present lev- 
els of educational performance; 

(2) A statement of annual goals, includ- 
ing short-term instructional objectives; 

(3) A statement of the specific special ed- 
ucation and related services to be provided to 
the child and the extent that the child will be 
able to participate in regular educational pro- 
grams; 

(4) The projected dates for initiation of 
services and the anticipated duration of the 
services; and 

(5) Appropriate objective criteria and 
evaluation procedures and schedules for deter- 
mining, on at least an annual basis, whether 
the short-term instructional objectives are be- 
ing achieved. 

(b) Transition services. (l)ThelEPfo 
each student, beginning no later than age 16 
(and at a younger age, if determined appropri- 
ate), must include a statement of the needed 



transition services as defined in section 300.18, 
including, if appropriate, a statement of each 
public agency's and each participating agency's 
responsibilities or linkages, or both, before the 
student leaves the school setting. 

(2) If the IEP team determines that ser- 
vices are not needed in one or more of the areas 
specified in section 300.18(b)(2)(i) through 
(b)(2)(iii), the IEP must include a statement to 
that effect and the basis upon which the deter- 
mination was made. 

(Authority: 20 USC 1401(aX19), (aX20); 1412(2XB), (4), (6); 
1414(aX5)) 

Note 1: The legislative history of the transition services 
provisions of the Act suggests that the statement of needed 
transition services referred to in paragraph (b) of this section 
should include a commitment by any participating agency to 
meet any financial responsibility it may have in the provision 
of transition services. See House Report No, 101*544, p. 11 
(1990). 

Note 2: With respect to the provisions of paragraph (b)of 
this section, it is generally expected that the statement of 
needed transition services will include the areas listed in 
section 300.18(bX2Xi)through(bX2Xiii). I f the I EP team deter- 
mines that services are not needed in one of those areas, the 
public agency must implement the requirements in 
paragraph (bX2) of this section. Since it is a part of the IEP, the 
IEP team must reconsider its determination at least annually. 

Note 3: Section 602(aX20) of the Act provides that IEPs 
must include a statement of needed transition services for 
studentsbeginning no later than age 16, but permits transition 
services to students below age 16 (i.e., "... and, when deter- 
mined appropriate for the individual, beginning at age 14 or 
younger . . . Although the statute does not mandate transi- 
tion services for all students beginning at age 14 or younger, 
the provision of these services could have a significantly posi- 
tive effect on the employment and indepen dent living outcomes 
for many of these students in the future, especially for students 
who are likely to drop out before age 16. With respect to the 
provision of transition services to students below age 16, the 
Report of the House Committee on Education and Labor on 
Public Law 101-476 includes the following statement: 

Although this language leaves the final determination of 
when to initiate transition services for students under age 16 
to the IEP process, it nevertheless makes clear that Congress 
expects consideration to be given to the need for transition 
services for some students by age 14 or younger. The Commit- 
tee encourages that approach because of their concern that 
age 16 may be too late for many students, particularly those at 
risk of dropping out of school and those with the most severe 
disabilities. Even for those students who stay in school until 
age 18, many will need more than two years of transitional 
services. Students with disabilities are now dropping out of 
school before age 16, feeling that the education system has 
little to offer them. Initiating services at a younger age will be 
critical. (House Report No. 101-544, 10(1990)) 

300.347 Agency responsibilities for tran- 
sition services. 

(a) If a participating agency fails to pro- 
vide agreed-upon transition services contained 
in the IEP of a student with a disability, the 
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public agency responsible for the student's edu- 
cation shall, as soon as possible, initiate a meet- 
ing for the purpose of identifying alternative 
strategies to meet the transition objectives and, 
if necessary, revising the student's IEP. 

(b) Nothing in this part relieves any par- 
ticipating agency, including a State vocational 
rehabilitation agency, of the responsibility to 
provide or pay for any transition service that 
the agency would otherwise provide to students 
with disabilities who meet the eligibility crite- 
ria of that agency. 

(Authority: 20 USC 140UaX18), (a)(19), (a)(20); 1412(2)(B)) 

300.15 Qualified. 

As used in this part, the term "qualified" 
means that a person has met SEA approved or 
recognized certification, licensing, registration, 
or other comparable requirements that apply to 
the area in which he or she is providing special 
education or related services. 
(Authority: 20 USC 1417(b)) 

300.16 Related services. 

(a) As used in this part, the term "related 
services" means transportation and such 
developmental, corrective, and other support- 
ive services as are required to assist a child with 
a disability to benefit from special education, 
and includes speech pathology and audiology, 
psychological services, physical and occupation- 
al therapy, recreation, including therapeutic 
recreation, early identification and assessment 
of disabilities in children, counseling services, 
including rehabilitation counseling, and medi- 
cal services for diagnostic or evaluation purpos- 
es. The term also includes school health servic- 
es, social work services in schools, and parent 
counseling and training. 

(b) The terms used in this definition are 
defined as follows: 

(1) "Audiology" includes — 

(i) Identification of children with hear- 
ing loss; 

(ii) Determination of the range, nature, 
and degree of hearing loss, including referral 
for medical or other professional attention for 
the habilitation of hearing; 

(iii) Provision of habilitative activities, 
such as language habilitation, auditory train- 
ing, speech reading (lip-reading), hearing eval- 
uation, and speech conservation; 

(iv) Creation and administration of pro- 
grams for prevention of hearing loss; 



(v) Counseling and guidance of pupils,, 
parents, and teachers regarding hearing loss; 
and 

(vi) Determination of the child's need for 
group and individual amplification, selecting 
and fitting an appropriate aid, and evaluating 
the effectiveness of amplification, 

(2) "Counseling services" means services 
provided by qualified social workers, psycholo- 
gists, guidance counselors, or other qualified 
personnel. 

(3) "Early identification and assessment 
of disabilities in children" means the implemen- 
tation of a formal plan for identifying a disabil- 
ity as early as possible in a child's life. 

(4) Medical services" means services pro- 
vided by a licensed physician to determine a 
child's medically related disability that results 
in the child's need for special education and 
related services. 

(5) "Occupational therapy" includes — 

(i) Improving, developing or restoring 
functions impaired or lost through illness, inju- 
ry, or deprivation; 

(ii) Improving ability to perform tasks for 
independent functioning when functions are 
impaired or lost; and 

(iii) Preventing, through early interven- 
tion, initial or further impairment or loss of 
function. 

(6) "Parent counseling and training" 
means assisting parents in understanding the 
special needs of their child and providing par- 
ents with information about child development. 

(7) "Physical therapy" means services 
provided by a qualified physical therapist. 

(8) "Psychological services" includes — 

(i) Administering psychological and edu- 
cational tests, and other assessment procedures; 

(ii) Interpreting assessment results; 

(iii) Obtaining, integrating, and interpret- 
ing information about child behavior and condi- 
tions relating to learning. 

(iv) Consulting with other staff members 
in planning school programs to meet the special 
needs of children as indicated by psychological 
tests, interviews, and behavioral evaluations; 
and 

(v) Planning and managing a program of 
psychological services, including psychological 
counseling for children and parents. 

(9) "Recreation" includes — 

(i) Assessment of leisure function; 

(ii) Therapeutic recreation services; 
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(iii) Recreation programs in schools and 
community agencies; and 

(iv) Leisure education. 

(10) "Rehabilitation counseling services" 
means services provided by qualified personnel 
in individual or group sessions that focus spe- 
cifically on career development, employment 
preparation, achieving independence, and inte- 
gration in the workplace and community of a 
student with a disability. The term also in- 
cludes vocational rehabilitation services pro- 
vided to students with disabilities by vocational 
rehabilitation programs funded under the Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973, as amended. 

(11) "School health services" means servic- 
es provided by a qualified school nurse or other 
qualified person. 

(12) "Social work services in schools" in- 
cludes — 

(i) Preparing a social or developmental 
history on a child with a disability; 

(ii) Group and individual counseling with 
the child and family; 

(iii) Working with those problems in a 
child's living situation (home, school, and com- 
munity) that affect the child's adjustment in 
school; and 

(iv) Mobilizing school and community re- 
sources to enable the child to learn as effective- 
ly as possible in his or her educational program. 

(13) "Speech pathology" includes — 

(i) Identification of children with speech 
or language impairments; 

(ii) Diagnosis and appraisal of specific 
speech or language impairments; 

(iii) Referral for medical or other profes- 
sional attention necessary for the habilitation 
of speech or language impairments; 

(iv) Provision of speech and language ser- 
vices for the habilitation or prevention of 
communicative impairments; and 

(v) Counseling and guidance of parents, 
children, and teachers regarding speech and 
language impairments. 

(14) "Transportation" includes — 

(i) Travel to and from school and between 
schools; 

(ii) Travel in and around school build- 
ings; and 

(iii) Specialized equipment (such as spe- 
cial or adapted buses, lifts, and ramps) if re- 
quired to provide special transportation for a 
child with a disability. 

(Authority: 20 USC 1401(aX17)) 



Note: With respect, to related services, the Senate Report 
states: 

The Committee bill provides a definition of related services, 
making clear that all such related services may not be required 
for each individual child and that such term includes early 
identification and assessment of handicapping conditions and 
the provision of services to minimize the effects of such condi- 
tions. 

(S. Rep. No. 94-168, p. 12 (1975)) 

The list of related services is not exhaustive and may 
inclu de other developmental, corrective, or supportive services 
(such as artistic and cultural programs, and art, music, and 
dance therapy) if they are required to assist a child with a 
disability to benefit from special education. 

There are certain kinds of services that might be provided 
by persons from varying professional backgrounds and with a 
variety of operational titles, depending upon requirements in 
individual States. For example, counseling services might be 
provided by social workers, psychologists, or guidance counsel- 
ors, and psychological testing might be done by qualified 
psychological examiners, psychometrists, or psychologists, 
depending upon State standards. 

Each related service defined under this part may include 
appropriate administrative and supervisory activities that are 
necessary for program planning, management, and evaluation . 

300.306 Nonacademie services. 

(a) Each public agency shall take steps to 
provide nonacademie and extracurricular ser- 
vices and activities in such manner as is neces- 
sary to afford children with disabilities an equal 
opportunity for participation in those services 
and activities. 

(b) Nonacademie and extracurricular ser- 
vices and activities may include counseling ser- 
vices, athletics, transportation, health services, 
recreational activities, special interest groups 
or clubs sponsored by the public agency, refer- 
rals to agencies that provide assistance to indi- 
viduals with disabilities, and employment of 
students, including both employment by the 
public agency and assistance in making outside 
employment available. 

(Authority: 20 USC 1412(2XA); 1414(aXlXO) 

300.308 Assistive technology. 

Each public agency shall ensure that assis- 
tive technology devices or assistive technology 
services, or both, as those terms are defined in 
sections 300.5-300.6, are made available to a 
child with a disability if required as a part of the 
child's— 

(a) Special education under sec- 
tion 300.17; 

(b) Related services under section 300. 16; 

or 

(c) Supplementary aids and services un- 
der section 300.550(b)(H). 

(Authority: 20 USC 1412(2), (5XB)) 
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300,5 Assistive technology device. 

As used in this part, "assistive technology 
device" means any item, piece of equipment, or 
product system, whether acquired commercial- 
ly off the shelf, modified, or customized, that is 
used to increase, maintain, or improve the func- 
tional capa ilities of children with disabilities. 

(Authority: 20 USC 1401(aX25)) 



300.6 Assistive technology service. 

As used in this part, "assistive technology 
service" means any service that directly assists 
a child with a disability in the selection, acquisi- 
tion, or use of an assistive technology device. 
The term includes — 

(a) The evaluation of the needs of a child 
with a disability, including afunctional evalua- 
tion of the child in the child's customary envi- 
ronment; .... 
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300.550 General. 

(a) Each SEA shall ensure that each pub- 
lic agency establishes and implements proce- 
dures that meet the requirements of sec- 
tions 300.550-300.556. 

(b) Each public agency shall ensure — 

(1) That to the maximum extent appro- 
priate, children with disabilities, including chil- 
dren in public or private institutions or other 
care facilities, are educated with children who 
are nond^sabled; and 

(2) That special classes, separate school- 
ing, or other removal of children with disabili- 
ties from the regular educational environment 
occur© only when the nature or severity of the 
disability is such that education in regular class- 
es with the use of supplementary aids and ser- 
vices cannot be achieved satisfactorily. 
(Authority: 20 USC 1412(5XB); 1414(aXlXCXiv» 

(b) Purchasing, leasing, or otherwise pro- 
viding for the acquisition of assistive technolo- 
gy devices by children with disabilities; 

(c) Selecting, designing, fitting, custom- 
izing, adapting, applying, retaining, repairing, 
or replacing assistive technology devices; 



(d) Coordinating and using other thera- 
pies, interventions, or services with assistive 
technology devices, such as those associated 
with existing education and rehabilitation plans 
and programs; 

(e) Training or technical assistance for a 
child with a disability or, if appropriate, that 
child's family; and 

(f) Training or technical assistance for 
professionals (including individuals providing 
education or rehabilitation services), employ- 
ers, or other individuals who provide services 
to, employ, or are otherwise substantially in- 
volved in the major life functions of children 
with disabilities. 

(Authority: 20 USC 1401(aX26» 

Note: The definitions of "assistive technology device" and 
"assistive technology service" used in this part are taken 
directly from section 602(aX25H26) of the Act, but in accor- 
dance with Part B, the statutory reference to "individual with 
a disability" has been replaced with "child with a disability " 
The Act's definitions of "assistive technology device" and "assis- 
tive technology service" incorporate verbatim the definitions of 
these terms used in the Technology- Related Assistance for 
Individuals with Disabilities Act of 1988. 
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Transition Services (section 300,18) 

Comment: A large number of comments were 
received on the proposed Note following the 
definition of transition services. The majority 
of commenters requested that the last sentence 
of the Note be revised to delete the statement 
that the listed activities in the definition are 
only examples of different types of post-school 
activities, and, instead, to specify that the listed 
activities are the minimum that must be provid- 
ed. Other commenters requested that the listed 
activities be permissive and not mandatory. 
One commenter requested that the final regula- 



ti ms define the limits of transition services. 
(See other comments on transition services re- 
lating to sections 300.344-300.347 in this ap- 
pendix.) 

Discussion: The Secretary agrees with com- 
menters that the statement in the Note — that 
the listed activities are only examples — must be 
deleted. The statute defines both "transition 
services" and "individualized education pro- 
gram." 20 USC 1401(a)(19) and 1401(a)(20), 
Paragraph (D) of the definition of IEP provides 
that an IEP must include a statement of the 
needed transition services for students with 
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disabilities who are 16 years of age or older, and 
for certain students below age 16. The Secre- 
tary interprets these provisions to require that, 
at a minimum, the IEP team for each student 
must address each of the areas listed in 
section 300.18(b)(2)(i) through section 300.18 
(b)(2)(iii) (as incorporated from section 602 
(a)(19) of the Act), and determine what services 
are needed by the student in each area. If the 
IEP team determines that no services within a 
particular area are needed by the student, the 
IEP must include a statement to this effect, and 
the basis upon which that determination was 
made. See section 300.346(b). 

Although the definition of transition servic- 
es in section 300.18 includes a specific list of 
activities, that list is not intended to be exhaus- 
tive. The Secretary does not believe that fur- 
ther guidance is needed regarding the limits of 
transition services. 

Changes: The last sentence of the Note fol- 
lowing section 300. 18 has been revised to delete 
the statement that the listed activities are only 
examples of different types of post-school activ- 
ities. 

Comment: One commenter requested clarifi- 
cation of what is meant by the term "outcomes," 
as used in "outcome-oriented process." Some 
commenters requested clarification of the term 
"coordinated," as used in "a coordinated set of 
activities." A few commenters requested that 
recreation and leisure, and orientation and mo- 
bility, be added to the coordinated set of activi- 
ties. 

A few commenters requested that the term 
"if appropriate" be deleted as a modifier of the 
phrases "acquisition of daily living skills" and 
"functional evaluation," stating that these ac- 
tivities are needed by all students. Another 
commeiiter requested deletion of "if appropri- 
ate," stating that the IEP is already individual- 
ized. 

One commenter requested an emphasis on 
the responsibility of schools to prepare students 
with severe disabilities to work and live in the 



community. Another commenter requested that 
the definition emphasize the importance of in- 
volving the student, parents, other family mem- 
bers, employers, and other community repre- 
sentatives earlier in the student's educational 
process. One commenter requested a definition 
of "functional vocational evaluation." 

Discussion: The term "outcome," as used in 
the phrase "outcome-oriented process," refers to 
the results, or intended effect, of the activities 
on a student. The Secretary interprets the term 
"coordinated" to mean both (1) the linkage be- 
tween each of the component activities that 
comprise transition services, and (2) the inter- 
relationship between the various agencies that 
are involved in the provision of transition ser- 
vices to a student. With respect to the comment 
on "outcomes" and the request to clarify the 
term "coordinated," the Secretary does not be- 
lieve that further guidance is needed in these 
regulations. It also is not necessary to specify 
recreation and leisure, and orientation activi- 
ties because they could be included under other 
post-school adult living objectives. As used in 
section 300.18, the term "if appropriate" is in- 
corporated from the statutory definition of tran- 
sition services. 

It is not necessary to emphasize the respon- 
sibility of schools in preparing students with 
severe disabilities for post-school activities, 
since transition services are to be provided to 
each student who is eligible for those services. 

The Secretary agrees with the commenter 
that it is important to involve students, their 
parents, and appropriate community represen- 
tatives as early as possible in the educational 
process — to facilitate a smooth transition from 
school to employment. However, it is not appro- 
priate to add this as a requirement in the defini- 
tion under section 300.18. It also is not neces- 
sary to add a definition of "functional vocational 
evaluation." The term is intended to be suffi- 
ciently broad to enable States and LEAs to 
include whatever services or activities are de- 
termined appropriate for individual students. 

Chariges: None. 



IEPs 



Participants in Meetings; Parent 
Participation (sections 300.344(c) 
and 300.345(b)(2)) 

Comment: Several commenters requested 
that the term "if appropriate" be deleted from 



the Note following section 300.344(c), and that 
inclusion of students in their IEP meetings be 
required. Other commenters requested that 
the Note reflect a preference for student inclu- 
sion and clarify who makes the determination 
of the appropriateness. These commenters 
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stressed the importance of students having di- 
rect involvement in determining th r ' own pro- 
grams and services. 

Discussion: The Secretary agrees M com- 
menters that "if appropriate" should be deleted, 
and that students should be afforded the oppor- 
tunity to participate and have a voice in their 
own transition planning. Providing for the in- 
clusion of older students in their IEP meetings 
is consistent with the current provisions of this 
part. Section 300.344(a)(4) states that each pub- 
lic agency "shall ensure that the meeting 
includes . . . the child, where appropriate." The 
Note following question 21 of Appendix C of 
these regulations states that"[t]he parents and 
the agency should encourage older children 
with disabilities (particularly those at the sec- 
ondary level) to participate in their IEP meet- 
ings." The Secretary believes that, if a purpose 
of the IEP meeting is the consideration of tran- 
sition services for a student, the public agency 
has a responsibility to (1) invite the student to 
attend the meeting, and (2) consistent with Ex- 
ecutive Order 12606, entitled "The Family," in- 
form the parents, in the notice required at 
section 300.345(a)(1), that the student will be 
invited. Also, if the student does not attend, the 
public agency must use other methods to en- 
sure that the student's preferences and inter- 
ests are taken into account at the meeting. 

The Secretary believes that it is important to 
add a Note to clarify when the public agency is 
required to invite students to attend their IEP 
meetings. All students who are 16 years of age, 
or older, must be invited, since one of the pur- 
poses of the annual IEP meeting will always be 
the planning of transition services. Also, any 
student younger than age 16 must be invited 
before a decision about transition services for 
the student is made. 

Changes: The following changes have been 
made: (1) the title of section 300.344(c) has 
been changed to "Transition services partici- 
pants"; (2) that paragraph has been revised to 
specify that if a purpose of the meeting is the 
consideration of transition services for a stu- 
dent, the public agency must invite the student, 
and, if the student does not attend, take steps to 
ensure that the student's preferences and inter- 
ests are considered; (3) proposed Note 2 follow- 
ing section 300.344 in the NPRM has been re- 
vised to clarify when public agencies must invite 
students to their IEP meetings; and (4) sec- 
tion 300.345 (Parent participation) has been re- 



vised at paragraph (b)(2) to provide that, if a 
purpose of the IEP meeting is the consideration 
of transition services, the notice of the meeting 
must indicate this purpose, and indicate that 
the student will be invited. 

Comment: Several commenters expressed 
concern about the requirement in sec- 
tion 300.344(c)(2) of the NPRM that public 
agencies must ensure that IEP meetings in- 
clude, "if appropriate, a representative of each 
other participating agency providing the tran- 
sition services . . . . " The commenters stated 
that public agencies do not have the authority 
to require the attendance of personnel from 
other agencies, and requested that the require- 
ment be deleted, or modified to provide guid- 
ance on alternatives for the public agency to 
follow if other agencies fail to participate (e.g., 
to require documentation of efforts to involve 
agencies, or to use other methods to ensure 
participation). 

A commenter requested clarification of the 
term "a representative of the public agency," as 
used in section 300.344(a)(1) of the current reg- 
ulations and proposed section 300.344(c)(1) of 
the NPRM, noting that the terms appear to be 
duplicative. Another commenter requested the 
inclusion of agency representatives who are 
needed to assist in planning (e.g., case manag- 
ers or advocates), but whose agencies are not 
necessarily providing or paying for transition 
services. One commenter requested that the 
regulation address the need for providing infor- 
mation on accommodations in post-secondary 
education and employment that are required 
under section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act and 
the Americans With Disabilities Act. 

Discussion: The Secretary believes that 
LEAs need the involvement of, and commit- 
ment from, the various agencies that will par- 
ticipate in the provision of transition services to 
students with disabilities, but agrees with the 
commenters that LEAs cannot compel the at- 
tendance of representatives of transition agen- 
cies at IEP meetings. Therefore, the Secretary 
believes that LEAs need to adopt other methods 
to ensure the involvement of those agencies 
(e.g., through individual or conference tele- 
phone calls, or correspondence). 

The Secretary agrees with the commenter 
that the provision at proposed sec- 
tion 300.344(c)(1) of the NPRM that requires 
each IEP meeting to include "a representative 
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of the public agency responsible for providi ng or 
supervising the provision of transition services" 
duplicates the statutory requirement in the cur- 
rent regulations at section 300.344(a)(1) (i.e., "a 
representative of the public agency . . . who is 
qualified to provide or supervise the provision 
of special education"). 

Under section 300.344(a)(5), participants at 
IEP meetings are not limited to representatives 
of agencies that provide or pay for the provision 
of transition services, but may include, at the 
discretion of the agency or parents, other indi- 
viduals who can be helpful in planning transi- 
tion services. Because section 300.344(a)(5) al- 
ready provides for the kind of participation 
requested by the commenter, no further clarifi- 
cation is needed in these regulations. Consider- 
ing an individual student's need for reasonable 
accommodation in post-school environments is 
an inherent part of transition planning, and is 
implicit in these regulations. Therefore, it is 
not necessary to add a requirement on this 
point. 

Changes: Section 300.344(c)(1) of the NPRM 
has been deleted. The requirement at sec- 
tion 300.344(c)(2) of the NPRM (designated as 
section 300.344(c)(l)(ii) in these final regula- 
tions) has been modified to specify that the 
public agency must invite "a representative of 
any other agency that is likely to be responsible 
for providing or paying for transition services." 
A provision has been added to specify that if a 
transition agency fails to send a representative 
to the IEP meeting, the public agency must take 
other steps to obtain the participation of that 
agency. 

Content of IEP (section 300.346) 

Comment: A few commenters requested that 
a note be added to clarify that the statement of 
needed transition services must be based on 
current academic, vocational, and functional 
assessment and evaluation information. Some 
commenters requested that the regulations 
specify that the "statement of needed transition 
services" include (a) goals and objectives, in- 
cluding short-term transitional objectives, and 
(b) the specific special education services to be 
provided to the student. 

A few commenters requested that the regu- 
lations refer to a "plan" rather than a "state- 
ment" because this would provide a fully devel- 
oped schemata for implementation of services. 
One commenter requested that an exit plan- 



ning meeting be held prior to graduation to 
determine if transition goals have been met and 
if appropriate services are being provided. 

Several commenters expressed concern that 
other agencies would abandon their commit- 
ment to provide transition services, and sug- 
gested that the regulations require that partic- 
ipating agencies must provide the transition 
services agreed to in the IEP. Many of these 
commenters, citing the legislative history of the 
1990 Amendments, requested that the Note fol- 
lowing section 300.346 be amended to clarify 
that the statement of agency responsibilities is 
intended to address shared financial and pro- 
grammatic responsibility. One commenter sug- 
gested deleting the language regarding partici- 
pating agencies' responsibilities, since that 
concept is already covered in other areas of the 
Part B regulations. 

Discussion: The Secretary agrees with com- 
menters that it is important to base transition 
services on current evaluation and assessment 
information about a student that is derived 
from a current evaluation that meets the re- 
quirements of sections 300.532 and 300.533. 

Nothing in Part B excludes goals and objec- 
tives for transition services. However, given 
that the IEP content requirements in 
section 300.346(a) do not appear to be appropri- 
ate for all types of transition services, the Secre- 
tary has determined not to regulate further on 
this point at this time. 

With respect to the request to use the term 
"plan" in lieu of "statement," the regulation 
uses the terminology of section 602(a)(20) of the 
Act. The Secretary believes that it is not neces- 
sary to require that an exit planning meeting be 
held because exit planning should be discussed 
as a matter of course in IEP meetings on transi- 
tion services. 

The Secretary believes that it is important to 
ensure that other agencies continue to provide 
or pay for those transition services for which 
they are financially and legally responsible. 
This position is stated in section 300.347(b) of 
these final regulations (section 300.347(c) in the 
NPRM). The Secretary agrees with comment- 
ers that the Note following section 300.346 
should reflect the legislative history of the Act 
regarding shared financial responsibilities for 
transition services. 

Changes: A new heading for paragraph (a) 
("General") has been added, and the five compo- 
nents of the IEP, as contained in section 300.346 
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of the current regulations, have been included 
nnder that heading. A new paragraph (b) 
( Transition services") has been added. The 
transition services requirements under 
paragraph (b) have been revised to specify that 
the IEP for a student must include the three 
areas listed in 

section 300.18(b)(2)(i) through 
section 300.18(b)(2)(iii), unless (1) the IEP team 
determines that services are not needed in one 
of those areas, and (2) the IEP includes infor- 
mation to that effect, including the basis for the 
determination. (The comments and discussion 
related to these changes are included under 
section 300.18.) 

The Note following section 300.346 in the 
NPRM (designated as Note 1 in these final 
regulations) has been revised consistent with 
the above discussion. A new Note 2 has been 
added to clarify the requirement in 
paragraph (b) related to including in a student's 
IEP the three transition services areas speci- 
fied in 

section 300.18(b)(2)(i) through 
section 300.18(b)(2)(iii). 

Comment: Some commenters recommended 
decreasing the age criterion to "no later than 
age 14," and requiring a statement of explana- 
tion for any 14- or 15-year-old student not re- 
ceiving such services. Another commenter rec- 
ommended that jthe required age for providing 
transition services be lowered to age 15. 

Discussion: Section 602(a)(20) of the Act pro- 
vides that IEPs must include a statement of 
needed transition services for students begin- 
ning no later than age 16, but adds qualifying 
language related to students below 16 (i.e., 
"... and, when determined appropriate for the 
individual, beginning at age 14 or young- 
er .. . M ). The Secretary believes that it would 
be inconsistent with the Act to mandate servic- 
es for all students beginning at age 14 or 15, or 
to require public agencies to include a state- 
ment in a student's IEP explaining why the IEP 
team determined that transition services were 
not appropriate. 

Although there is no statutory base to man- 
date transition services for all students begin- 
ning at age 14 or younger, the Secretary be- 
lieves that the provision of these services could 
have a significantly positive effect on the em- 
ployment and independent living outcomes of 
these students in the future, especially for stu- 
dents who are likely to drop out before age 16. 



As indicated in the Report of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on Public 
Law 101-476: 

Although this language leaves the fi- 
nal determination of when to initiate tran- 
sition services for students under age 16 
to the IEP process, it nevertheless makes 
clear that Congress expects consideration 
to be given to the need for transition ser- 
vices for some students by age 14 or 
younger. The Committee encourages that 
approach because of their concern that 
age 16 may be too late for many students, 
particularly those at risk of dropping out 
of school and those with the most severe 
disabilities. Even for those students who 
stay in school until age 18, many will need 
more than two years of transitional ser- 
vices. Students with disabilities are now 
dropping out of school before age 16, feel- 
ing that the education system has little to 
offer them. Initiating services at a young- 
er age will be critical. (House Report 
No. 101-544, 10(1990)) 
Therefore, the Secretary encourages public 
agencies to provide transition services to stu- 
dents below age 16 when there is a need for 
those services. 

Changes: A new Note 3 has been added to 
reflect the above discussion. 

Agency responsibilities for transition 
services (section 300.347) 

Comment: Several commenters expressed 
concerns about the costs of transition services 
to educational agencies and requested clarifica- 
tion about the financial responsibilities of other 
agencies for these services. Two commenters 
suggested that the regulations require inter- 
agency agreements concerning transition ser- 
vices. One commenter suggested that the re- 
cr - nent to reconvene the IEP team in 
p sed section 300.347(a) be deleted. One 
commenter requested that the regulations in- 
clude a time limit for reconvening the IEP team 
when a participating agency fails to provide 
agreed upon services. Another commenter re- 
quested that the requirement to reconvene be 
revised to specify that only the agencies neces- 
sary to the particular issue attend the meeting. 
One commenter requested that the phrase "to 
be implemented" be deleted from the descrip- 
tion of the "alternative strategies" that the re- 
convened team would identify. 
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Discussion: Comments regarding the costs 
of providing transition services are discussed 
under section 300.346. It is not necessary to 
add a provision requiring interagency agree- 
ments on transition services because the re- 
quirements of section 300.152 ("Interagency 
agreements") apply to transition services. 

The Secretary agrees that, in order to ensure 
that there will notbe any undue delay in provid- 
ing needed transition services to a student, the 
regulation should include some time-limited 
standard for reconvening a meeting to identify 
alternative strategies. The Secretary also 
agrees that the phrase "to be implemented" is 
unnecessary. However, the Secretary believes 
that the statute, which requires that the IEP 
team be reconvened, requires the public agency 
to reconvene all members of the team. 

When an IEP team is reconvened, an alter- 
native strategy may be able to be identified 
without changing the student's IEP. In other 
cases, the IEP team may find it necessary to 
revise the IEP to include alternative ways to 
meet the goals that were identified. 

Changes: Section 300.347(a) has been re- 
vised by (1) requiring that the meeting of the 
IEP team be initiated "as soon as possible," after 
a participating agency fails to provide agreed- 
upon services, (2) deleting the phrase "to be 
implemented," and (3) adding at the end of the 
paragraph "and, if necessary, revising the stu- 
dent's IEP." 

In addition to changes made based on the 
comments received, the following other chang- 
es have been made: (1) the definition of IEP in 
section 300.340 of the current regulations is 
now designated section 300.340(a); (2) the defi- 
nition of "participating agency" in proposed 
section 300.347(b) has been moved from sec- 
tion 300.347 and added as a definition under 
new section 300.340(b); and (3) proposed 
section 300.347(c) in the NPRM has been redes- 
ignated as section 300.347(b). 

Comment: Several commenters requested 
that the regulations clarify that transition ser- 



vices can continue to be provided to students 
after graduation. One commenter asked for 
clarification of the responsibility to reconvene 
the IEP team after graduation. 

Di&cussior: Part B of the Act neither re- 
quires nor prohibits the provision of services to 
a student after the student has completed the 
State's graduation requirements. Thus, if a 
student is still within the eligible age range for 
FA P E within the State, the State, at its discre- 
tion, could continue to provide needed transi- 
tion services to the studentand usefundsunder 
this part to pay for the transition services, or 
contribute to the cost of those services through 
a shared cost arrangement with another agen- 
cy — provided that all applicable requirements 
of this part are met. 

Changes: None. 

General (section 300.380) 

Comment: A few commenters requested that 
the proposal to require the highest require- 
ments in the State applicable to a specific pro- 
fession or discipline be eliminated. Another 
commenter requested that the "highest stan- 
dards" be defined, and one commenter asked if 
these standards applied to related services and 
support personnel. 

Discussion: The Secretary believes that a 
State's CSPD should be consistent with the 
personnel standards requirements in sec- 
tion 300.153. Those standards apply to all per- 
sonnel who provide special education or related 
services to children with disabilities. "Highest 
requirements in the State applicable to a specif- 
ic profession or discipline" is defined in sec- 
tion 300.153 to be State-specific. 

Changes: No change has been made in re- 
sponse to the comments. However, a technical 
change has been made by Public Law 102-119 
to require that States ensure that the CSPD 
under Part B is consistent with the purposes of 
the IDEA and the CSPD for the Part H pro- 
gram. 



Rehabilitation Counseling Services 



Rehabilitation Counseling Services 
(section 300.16(b)(10)) 

Comment: Some commenters indicated that 
rehabilitation counseling services should be 
provided by State vocational rehabilitation 
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agencies under Title I of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973, and not be a requirement under this 
part. Commenters also expressed concern re- 
garding the potential responsibility and the fi- 
nancial burden to LEAs to provide services that 
were previously the responsibility of other agen- 
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cies, as well as the inability of LEAs to commit 
the resources of other agencies. Two comment- 
ers requested that the definition of "rehabilita- 
tion counseling services" be broadened to men- 
tion additional services, A commenter re* 
quested clarification about the intent of the new 
requirement, especially with respect to services 
provided under the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 

Discussion: Public Law 101-476 added "re- 
habilitation counseling" as a type of "counseling 
service" in the list of related services in Part B. 
The Report of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor on Public Law 101-476 describes 
rehabilitation counseling as an important relat- 
ed service in special education, as well as an 
important transition service in preparing stu- 
dents with disabilities for employment or post- 
secondary education. In addition, the report 
states, "It is the intent of the Committee that 
rehabilitation counseling ... be provided to all 
students with disabilities for whom this service 
is necessary for the achievement of the individ- 
ualized education program." (See House Report 
No. 101-544, 7-8(1990)) 

"Rehabilitation counseling services," as de- 
fined in section 300.16(b)(10), includes a vari- 
ety of services, such as career development, 
employment counseling, and employment prep- 
aration. The term also includes vocational re- 
habilitation services provided to students with 
disabilities under the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973. The Secretary believes that the defi nition 
is broad enough not to require the listing of 
additional services. 

Because "rehabilitation counseling services" 
is a type of related service under "counseling 
services" in Part B, public agencies must pro- 
vide that service to any student with a disabili- 
ty, if the IEP team determines that the service 
is required to assist the student to benefit from 
special education. As indicated in the discus- 
sion to the comment that follows, rehabilitation 
counseling may be provided by existing LEA 
staff, if they are qualified under section 300.15 
to provide those services in areas appropriate to 
their disciplines. 



The Secretary recognized that LEAs do not 
have the authority to commit the resources of 
another agency. However, the SEA is responsi- 
ble — through the use of interagency agreements 
re quired under section 300. 151, or other 
.«eans — to ensure that services that would have 
been provided by other agencies will continue to 
be provided, either by those agencies, or by the 
LEA responsible for providing FAPE to the 
child. In accordance with section 300.150, 
States may not permit LEAs to use funds under 
this part to provide or pay for services that 
would have been paid for by a health or other 
agency pursuant to policy or practice but for the 
fact that these services are now included in a 
student's IEP. 

Changes: None. 

Comment: Many commenters requested that 
the term "qualified counseling professional" be 
.deleted from the definition of "rehabilitation 
counseling services." They were concerned that 
it would add a new personnel category that 
would require States to adopt new certification 
or licensure standards, and preclude the con- 
tinued provision of services by existing school 
staff, who are otherwise qualified. A few com- 
menters suggested that "certified" be used in 
lieu of "qualified." 

Discussion: The Secretary believes that ex- 
isting school staff (e.g., prevocational counsel- 
ors, work-study coordinators, or special educa- 
tion teachers), who are qualified under 
section 300.15, should bo permitted to provide 
rehabilitation counseling services appropriate 
to their disciplines. The qualifications of per- 
sonnel providing those services, like the qualifi- 
cations of personnel providing other services, is 
a matter to be determined by each State. The 
method used to specify the qualifications of 
personnel (e.g., certification, licensure, or reg- 
istration) is also a matter that is left to State 
discretion. 

Changes: The term "a qualified counseling 
professional" has been changed to "qualified 
personnel." 



Assistive Technology and Devices 

Assistive Technology (section 300.308) 

Comment: A few commenters questioned the 
Department's authority to require assistive 
technology devices and services under sec- 
tion 300.308, stating that the only new statuto- 



ry provisions affecting Part B are the defini- 
tions of these terms in 20 USC 1401(a)(25) and 
(a)(26). 

Several commenters requested that the pro- 
visions on assistive technology devices and ser- 
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vices be amended to clarify that the cost of 
personal or medical devices should be borne by 
parents or other public agencies and not educa- 
tional agencies. A few commenters requested 
that the final regulations clarify that an assis- 
tive technology device can be taken home by a 
child if it is needed to complete a homework 
assignment; other commenters stated that de- 
vices should be used only at school. One com- 
menter suggested that, with respect to a child's 
need for assistive technology devices and ser- 
vices, the phrase "following evaluation of such 
needs" be added to proposed section 300.308(a). 

Discussion: The Secretary believes that the 
requirements for assistive technology in this 
part are fully authorized by law. The report of 
the House Committee on Education and Labor 
on Public Law 101-476 states: 

. . . The Committee is aware that since 
the passage of the Education of the Hand- 
icapped Act, advances in the development 
and use of assistive technology have pro- 
vided new opportunities for children with 
many disabilities to participate in educa- 
tional programs. For many children and 
youth with disabilities, the provision of 
assistive technology devices and services 
will redefine "an appropriate placement 
in the least restrictive environment" and 
allow greater independence and produc- 
tivity .... 

The Committee bill incorporates defi- 
nitions for assistive technology service 
and assistive technologv device in 
order ... (2) to increase the awareness of 
assistive technology as an important com- 
ponent of meeting the special education 
and related service needs of many stu- 
dents with disabilities, and thus enable 
them to participate in, and benefit from, 
educational programs .... (House Re- 
port No. 101-544, 8-9 (1990)) 
The Secretary believes that assistive tech- 
nology devices and services may be essential to 
the provision of ^APE to certain children with 
disabilities. Section 300.308 provides only that 
these devices and services must be made avail- 
able if they are required under current provi- 
sions of the regulations relating to special edu- 
cation, related services, and supplementary aids 
and services. 

A determination as to whether an assistive 
technology device or service is required in order 
for a child to receive FAPE must be made on an 



individual basis using the evaluation proce- 
dures, the procedures for developing IEPs, and 
the procedures for placement described in these 
regulations. Similarly, a decision as to whether 
a child may use a device or service in settings 
other than the child's school (e.g., the child's 
home or other parts of the community) also 
must be made on an individual basis. 

Under section 300.301, a public agency may 
use whatever State, local, Federal, and private 
sources of support are available to provide or 
pay for services, including assistive technology 
services or devices. These services and devices 
must be provided at no cost to the child or 
parent under sections 300.8 and 300.300. 

The Secretary does not believe that it is 
necessary to add the phrase "following evalua- 
tion of such needs" because the conceptof deter- 
mining needs based on evaluation is central to 
these regulations. 

Changes: None. 

Comment: Several commenters objected to 
proposed section 300,308(b), regarding the pro- 
vision of supplementary aids and services for 
children who are educated in regular classes, 
because the proposed language implied that 
assistive technology devices and services under 
this part must be provided to children who do 
not receive special education and related servic- 
es. 

Discussion: Under section 300.550(b)(2), 
"supplementary aids and services" must be pro- 
vided to children with disabilities who have 
been determined to be eligible under Part B and 
are able to be educated in regular classes with 
the use of those aids and services. Assistive 
technology can be a form of "supplementary 
aids and services." 

Changes: Section 300.308 has been revised 
to make it clear that assistive technology devic- 
es and services must be provided only if they 
are required under current regulations as part 
of a child's special education (section 300.17), 
related services (section 300.16), or supplemen- 
tary aids and services (section 300.550(b)(2)). 

Assistive Technology Device; Assistive 
Technology Service (sections 300*5 and 
300,6) 

Comment: One commenter requested that 
the proposed definitions of "assistive technolo- 
gy device" and "assistive technology service" be 
modified to make them as educationally rele- 
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vant as possible. Another commenter stated 
that, in the definition of "assistive technology 
service" (section 300.6(f)), the term "children" 
should be used in lieu of "individuals." Another 
commenter suggested that each State be re- 
quired to include in the State plan its system for 
providing information and technological assis- 
tance for LEAs regarding assistive technology 
acquisition. 

A commenter requested that procedures for 
determining when a child needs assistive tech- 
nology be added to the final regulations. Anoth- 
er commenter requested that evaluations be 
done by personnel qualified to assess the tech- 
nological needs of children with disabilities. 
Another commenter was concerned that school 
personnel would not have the training and 
knowledge to provide required services. 

Discussion: The definitions of "assistive 
technology device" and "assistive technology 
service" are taken from sections 602(a)(25) and 
602(a)(26) of the Act, and there is no authority 
to change the substance of those definitions. 
However, the requirement in section 300.308 
limits the provision of assistive technology to 
educational relevancy — i.e., an assistive tech- 
nology device or service is only required if it is 
determined, through the IEP process, to be 
(1) special education, as defined in sec- 
tion 300.17, (2) a related service, as defined in 
section 300.16, or (3) supplementary aids and 
services required to enable a child to be educat- 
ed in the least restrictive environment. The 
Secretary believes that the effect of sec- 
tion 300.308 is to limit the provision of assistive 
technology devices and services to those situa- 
tions in which they are required in order for a 
child to receive FAPE. 



The Note following "assistive technology ser- 
vice" in the NPRM explained that, except for 
replacing "child" for "individual," the definition 
is taken directly from section 602(aK25)-(26) of 
the Act. The term "individuals" was inadvert- 
ently included in paragraph (f) of that defini- 
tion. Therefore, that term is being changed to 
"children" in these final regulations. 

The Secretary believes that while an SEA, at 
its discretion, might choose to provide technical 
assistance to LEAs about assistive technology 
or other provisions required in this part, it 
would be inappropriate and burdensome to re- 
quire that a State include a description of a 
technical assistance system on assistive tech- 
nolo£"' in the State plan. 

It is not necessary to add procedures for 
determining the need for assistive technology 
services because this determination is made as 
part of the individual evaluation of each child 
required in sections 300.530-300.534. These 
evaluations must be done by qualified individu- 
als, as specified in section 300.532(a)(3). 

In instances where LEA personnel do not 
have the knowledge to provide assistive tech- 
nology services, funds under this part may be 
used to obtain the necessary expertise, and, if 
appropriate, to train existing school personnel. 
The Secretary does not believe that further 
guidance is needed on the matters raised by 
these commenters. 

Changes: In section 300.6(f), the clause "or 
are otherwise substantially involved in the ma- 
jor life functions of individuals with disabili- 
ties" has been revised to substitute the term 
"children" for "individuals." 
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Appendix G 



Sample Learning Style and Strategies Questionnaire 



Student Name 


Chronological Age 


Date MolDlYr 


School 


(irade 


Person Completing Report 


Position 



To: You, the Student 

This is not a test. There are no right or wrong answers. The following checklist items are meant 
to gain a better picture of you as a learner. Feel free to add comments at any point or to add changes 
to any item checked/- Ask questions about anything that is unclear. Knowing how you learn and 
how you honestly feel about school tasks can help teachers help you to be more successful in school. 



Learning Factors 

Best Time 
to Study: 



Q Morning 
□ Night 



□ Mid-day 

□ Other 



Q Afternoon Q Evening 



Best Place 
to Study: 



G Home 


□ 


School 


□ 


Other 


If at home: 


□ 


My Room 


□ 


Kitchen Q Dining Room 




□ 


Living Room 


□ 


Other 


If at school: 


□ 


Library 


□ 


Learning Center 




□ 


Study Hall 


□ 


Other 



Preferred Rules (related to when, where, how long, talking or not, and so forth during study) 



Rules: □ Strict □ None 

Rules made by: Q Parents □ Teacher 



□ Flexible 
□ Class □ Me 



Movement During Study: 



□ Little 



Best Location 
to Study: 



Best Sound 
Conditions Under 
Which to Study: 



□ At desk/table 

□ On floor 

□ Quiet 

□ TV 



Q Occasional 



□ Active 



Q Music (kind: . 
Q Conversation 



□ Sitting (comfortable chair) 
Q Reclining (couch or bed) 

volume: 



Do interruptions bother you' 



□ Other 
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With Whom? □ Alone □ A Partner □ Small Group 

□ Large Group □ Parents 
Preferred Learning Materials Given a choice of materials or ways of learning, I prefer: 

Q Visual (see, read it) 

Q Auditory (hear it, listen) 

□ Kinesthetic (do it, write it, hands-on) 

Q Combination of above: 

□ Other: 

Work Motivation The main reason(s) I do my schoolwork/assignments/studying is because: 

□ i want to. 

Q Teachers expect me to do it. 

□ Myparent(s): □ expect it □ demand it 
Q To meet the deadline 

Q I'll get something for it: Q better grades 

□ money 

Q privileges/activities 

□ other 



□ Other 



Learning Tasks: Check any and all answers that are right for you 
Learning Approaches/Strategies: I usually: 
In Class (lectures I discussions) 

□ Take notes 
Q throughout lecture 
Q when told to copy notes 

□ Listen closely 
□ volunteer 

Q when called on 

Q Ask questions 

L) during class 

Q direct to teacher later 

□ Other 

Study Time "I can settle down and study for , . . " 

Q 15-minute blocks Q 30-minute blocks 

Q As long as it takes to finish 
The maximum time I can study at one time (and have it do any good) is 



U*ing the textbook 
LI Take notes 
G Underline/highlight 

□ Discuss with others 

□ Write down questions to ask 
teacher/friends 

□ Other 



G 1-hour blocks 
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Planning study time: 

Q It's easy to plan the right amount. 

Q I have trouble planning the right amount of study time because 
O I run out of time. 
G I study the wrong things. 
G I can't remember after I've studied. 
G I plan, but put things off too long. 

□ I don't plan. 

□ I don't study. 

Test Approach 

"When I study for tests, I . . . " 

Q read the material the day or night before the test 
G spread out studying over 2-3 days/nights 
□ panic: Q because I didn't study 

G even though I studied 
I do these things to get ready for a test: 

Q Re-read notes Q Write new notes Q Discuss notes 

O Read the text (first time) Q Re-read text G Discuss text 

Q Copy charts, graphs, figures, flowcharts of importance 
Q Avoid studying: G It makes me nervous 

Q It won't help 

G I already know all the information 
G I'd rather do something/anything else 

Memorizing Strategies The things I do to help me memorize or remember include . . . 

G going over and over and over the material (How many times? ). 

G thinking of mental pictures to help me remember 

G realistic things. G nonsense/unreal things. 

G making up words or sentences to remember the order of lists. 
G breaking lists into smaller groups to learn. 
G outl ining the material. 
G using rhyming to recall things. 
G putting things into categories to help remember. 

G other 
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Insights/Reactions (Check any and all answers that are right for you.) 

Tests: Different people find different kinds of test question types hard or easy. Some say "I hope 
it's an essay test" and others say "True-false!" Check these test question types according to 
how difficult you find them. 

D = Difficult for me E = Easy for me N = Neutral difficulty 





D 


E 


N 




D 


E 


N 


Multiple choice questions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Short answer questions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


True/false questions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Essay questions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Matching questions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Fill-in questions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Listing questions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Label 


□ 


□ 


□ 



(example, diagrams, maps, and so forth) 



Other : □ □ □ 



Assignments Label these assignment types according to how difficult you find them. 



D = Difficult for me 


E = 


Easy for 


me N = Neutral difficulty 


D 


E 


N 


D 


E N 


Daily/chapter questions (I do them 


□ in 


class/ Q 


as homework) Q 


□ □ 


Experiments/demonstrations L) 


□ 


□ 


Written reports Q 


□ □ 


Group projects Q 


□ 


□ 


Oral reports Q 


□ □ 


Individual projects Q 


□ 


□ 


Workbook assignments Q 


□ □ 


Other 






□ 


□ □ 



Sources of Help (Check all that apply.) 

Frustrations: "I become most upset or frustrated with ..." (Check all that apply.) 

Q teacher presentations (especially 

Q reading textbooks: 

□ too difficult to read 

Q I don't understand the information 
Q tests: 

□ I can't read them 

□ I don't understand the questions 
Q I don't remember the information 

□ I don't study enough 

□ grades (I get A's/B's/C's/D's/F's) (I expect 'si (learn 's). 

□ my classmates' reactions. 
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□ my parents' reactions, 
my teachers' reactions. 
Explain the reactions that bother you. 



My general feelings as a student, about school: 
It's fun! Comments: 

□ It's OK. 

Q I'd rather not have to be here. 

□ I hate it. 

What could make it better? 



(The Learning Factors section is based on work in Learning Styles by R. Dunn and K. Dunn) 
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Appendix H 



Sharing Resources 



The following four resources can be used as handouts or support material in various different 
ways. The occurrence of any of these "red flags" should send readers to review their programs or 
approaches. Their visual appeal should make them more easy to present and share. 
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in Assessment 



Parent consent is not obtained prior to assessment. 

Notice of reevaluation is not provided to parents prior to beginning reevalua- 
tion. 

Parents are not informed of their rights at notice of evaluation or reevaluation 
and in a language they understand. 

Evaluation does not include at least two persons qualified to evaluate for 
suspected learning disabilities. 

Assessment is not individualized. 

Transition needs are not evaluated. 

Assessment focuses on less than the four required criteria and obtaining 
diagnostic information. 

Assessment is limited to norm referenced, standardized assessment tools. 

Assessment is limited to informal and/or criterion referenced devices. 

Assessment doesn't identify strengths. 

Parents are not informed or invited to the M-team meeting. 

A regular education observation was not conducted by or was not included in 
the written report of one of the professionals qualified to evaluate for suspected 
learning disabilities. 
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in IEP Development 



Local education agency representative does not attend meeting to develop IEP. 

IEP meeting does not include at least one person knowledgeable in the area of 
handicap. 

IEP is written prior to meeting. 
Parents do not attend IEP meeting. 

IEP is written as separate components by each person involved in developing 
the plan rather than as one unified document. 

Justification for removal from regular education is not thoroughly documented 
with child specific evidence establishing that this student is unable to obtain an 
appropriate education in an environment with non-handicapped peers. 

Use of supplementary aids and services and reasonable modifications were not 
considered in justifying removal from regular education. 

Services and staff to provide services are determined based on handicap label 
rather than on individual student need. 

Two or more students have identical IEPs 

Goals and objectives remain the same for years. 

Goals have no relevant present level of performance. 

Goals and objectives guarantee that student will continue to fall behind peers 
(for example, a four-month gain in one year). 

Modifications needed in regular education are not included in IEP. 

IEP does not reflect needed transition services. 

IEP is curriculum-driven rather than student-driven. 

Required components are left blank or dittos or arrows are used rather than 
clearly stated phrases. 

IEP is not clear to all who use it including parents. 

Dates of service imply summer school or services during holidays. 
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in Instructional Delivery 



Instructional services are provided in the "LD Room" unless participants in 
developing the IEP are convinced the student will pass the regular education 
class. 

No time is available to the LD teaching staff to consult with or provide support 
to regular classroom teachers working with LD students. 

Instructional services follow a curriculum or a textbook rather than the 
individual needs of the student. 

Instructional delivery follows a planned sequence that is not related to ongoing 
evaluation of student's acquisition or mastery of skills and knowledge. 

Modifications do not reflect individual student needs. 

Regular education staff are permitted to deny handicapped students their civil 
rights by refusing to make appropriate modifications such as increased time to 
complete assignments or tests, reduced assignments or tests, not including in 
the grading those aspects of a student's work which reflect his/her handicap 
(for example, spelling errors, sloppy handwriting), and others. 

Students with handicaps are isolated or grouped together for all activities. 

Third grade reading tests, minimum competency tests, and other district 
standardized tests are not given to LD students because they will bring down 
the district's overall scores or require too much staff time to remediate. 

EEN students who are at risk or who are gifted and talented are not permitted 
to participate in those programs because they are labeled handicapped. 

Instructional services and placement are based on district policies rather than 
individual educational needs. 

All LD students who need remedial reading are taught using a single approach 
(Direct Instruction, Whole Language, and so on) because this approach matches 
the philosophy and training of the teacher. 

All LD students receive all of their education in the regular education classes 
because REI or Inclusion is district policy. 
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in M-Team 



Eligibility decisions are made by one individual rather than through the 
collective judgment of the team of professionals (M-team). 

Individuals attend the M-team meeting who were not listed on the M-team 
notice to parents. 

Individual M-team members come to the M-team meeting without a prepared 
written report of their evaluation. 

A regular education teacher who is knowledgeable about the student and 
qualified to teach a student of that age is not appointed to the M-team. 

Parents are not made to feel like participating members of the M-team. 

M-team's summary report is not written as a team report, but rather as a 
compilation of individually gathered information. 

M-team members are prevented from submitting separate M-team reports 
when they don't agree. 

Director of Special Education approves one of multiple M-team reports without 
attending M-team meeting or reconvening M-team. 

M-team report does not document that student found to have a learning 
disability meets all four criteria in PI 11.35, Adm. Code. 

M-team finding no need for EEN neglects to identify other services/modifica- 
tions needed by the student. 
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